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FOREWORD. 


This  little  book  is  the  outcome  of  a course  of  post- 
graduate lectures  that  I delivered  in  1916-17  at  the  Bombay 
University.  In  its  attempt  at  organising  the  teaching 
side,  the  Senate  had  instituted  a course  of  post-graduate 
lectures  in  Indian  Classical  Languages,  Philosophy, 
Indian  History  and  Economics.  I was  invited  to  deliver 
twenty-four  lectures  on  Comparative  Philology  and  the 
Nirukta.  The  eighteen  lectures  which  I devoted  to  the 
former  subject  form  the  basis  of  the  present  volume.  I had 
to  rearrange  and  partly^fewrite  the  whole  thing  in  oidei  to 
suit  the  book  form. 

I believe  I need  offer  no  apology  for  writing  this  book. 
The  University  has  introduced  Philology  amongst  the 
subjects  to  be  studied  by  candidates  for  the  M.  A.  who 
offered  languages.  There  are  already  some  excellent  in- 
troductions to  Comparative  Philology,  but  unfortunately 
they  are  not  available  to  our  students  as  they  are 
written  in  the  French,  German  and  Russian  languages. 
Secondly  they  are  of  a general  character  and,  as  a 
rule,  written  with  reference  to  the  European  classical  and 
modern  languages.  Giles’  Manual  of  Comparative  Philo- 
logy is  the  only  useful  book  in  English,  but  it  has  reference 
to  the  Teutonic  and  Classical  languages.  A book,  there- 
fore, which  combined  principles  of  the  Science  of  Language 
with  practical  illustrations  from  the  Indian  branch  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  family  was  wanted  ; and  I have  tried  to 
supply  the  need. 
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I have  divided  the  book  into  five  parts.  The  first 
part  deals  at  some  length  with  the  principles  of  the 
Science.-  In  this  I have  drawn  the  illustrations  from  the 
Indian  languages  along  with  others.  The  second  part  is  a 
small  one,  but  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  show  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  European  and  the  Indian  Aryan 
languages.  I have  called  it  ‘Families  of  Languages.’  The 
third  part  treats  of  the  Avesta  and  ancient  Sanskrit  and  is 
intended  to  present  a comparative  picture  of  the  two  old 
languages.  The  fourth  part  deals  with  the  next  stage  in 
the  development  of  Indian  languages  and  is  called  ‘Pali 
and  the  Inscriptional  Prakrits’.  The  last  part  bears  the 
title  ‘the  literary  Prakrits  and  the  modern  Vernaculars’. 
The  latter  portion  of  this  part  has  been  necessarily  brief 
and  at  some  places  suggestive  only,  as  most  of  the  modern 
vernaculars  lack  well  written  historical  grammars.  A 
detailed  and  scientific  comparison  of  these  will  be  possible 
only  after  such  grammars  become  available.  However 
valuable  in  other  respects,  I must  say  that  the  ‘Linguistic 
Survey  ’ cannot  form  the  basis  of  comparison,  because  it 
is  necessarily  of  a sketchy  character  and  deals  with  speci- 
mens of  the  vernaculars  in  their  latest  phase  only. 

For  convenience  of  printing,  I have  followed  the  Greek 
method  in  marking  accent  of  Sanskrit  words,  and  marked 
udatta  only. 

I have  acknowledged  the  help  of  my  literary  predeces- 
sors in  the  list  of  books  consulted.  The  deepest  debt  of 
gratitude  that  I owe  is  to  Professors  Brugma-nn  and 
Windisch  of  the  Leipzig  University,  who  initiated  me  into 
Comparative  Philology  and  Pali  Inscriptology  respec- 
tively. 

Before  closing,  I must  thank  my  colleagues  Prof. 
K.  1ST.  Dravid  and  Mr.  N.  B.  Utgikar  M.  A.,  for  having 
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kindly  gone  through  part  of  the  proofs,  and  Professors 
G.  C.  Bhate  and  G.  H.  Kelkar  for  having  gone  through 
the  whole  for  correction  of  such  mistakes  as  might  have 
still  remained.  The  credit  of  the  index  at  the  end  is 
entirely  due  to  my  friend  Mr.  Utgikar.  Lastly  I must  ex- 
press my  obligation  to  the  Manager  of  the  Aryabhushan 
Press,  for  having  struck  new  types  for  some  Greek, 
Gothic,  and  Avesta  words,  and  generally  deferring  to 
my  convenience  and  time.  To  Dr.  Sardesai  o e 
Oriental  Book-supplying  Agency  is  due  the  entire  credit 
of  the  publication  of  the  book  itself,  for  had  he  not 
undertaken  to  do  so,  my  wish  to  publish  the  book  woul 
have  remained  a.  wish  only. 


Fergusson  College 
Poona,  July  1918. 


P.  D.  GUNE. 
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PART  I. 

Principles. 

1.  Name  of  the  Science: — Comparative  Philology  or  sim- 
ply Philology  is  the  science  of  language.  Philology 
strictly  means  the  study  of  a language  from  the  literary 
point  of  view.  In  Germany  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  Philo- 
logy still  means  study  of  the  literature  of  any  people. 
Thus  there  are  at  every  German  University  Klassische 
Pliilologen  and  Romantische  Philologen,  meaning  Profes- 
sors who  have  studied  and  are  now  teaching  classical 
literature,  Romance  literature  etc.  But  when  this  new 
science, ' one  of  the  many  new  acquisitions  bequeathed 
to  us  by  the  19th  century,  came  into  being,  it  usurped  for 
itself  the  name  of  Comparative  Philology.  Comparative 
Grammar  is  a name  less  inclusive  than  Comparative 
Philology,  although  perhaps  less  faulty.  Science  of  lan- 
guage is  a comprehensive  and  exact  name  for  our  science 
and  some  scholars  prefer  it  to  the  more  usual  Comparative 
Philology. 

2.  Aim  and  Object: — Sanskrit,  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  Cel- 
tic, Teutonic,  Slavonic,  Litho-lettish,  Armenian  and  Alba- 
nian languages  show  a similarity  in  grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary. In  the  same  way  Hebrew,  Assyrian,  Arabic,  Aethi- 
opean,  Syriac  also  appear  to  form  a group  by  themselves, 
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having  resemblances  to  one  another,  but  not  to  any  one 
of  the  former  group.  Certain  African  people  speak  langu- 
ages which  are  very  similar  in  grammar  and  vocabulary. 
Similarly  our  south  Indian  languages — Telugu,  Tamil, 
Malayalam,  Kanarese  form  a group  by  themselves. 

These  resemblances  enable  us  to  put  forward  several 
groups  or  families  of  languages,  viz.,  the  Indo-European  or 
Indo-Germanic  as  it  is  more  usually  called,  the  Semitic, 
the  Bantu  and  the  Dravidian.  Similarly  it  is  possible  to 
arrive  at  several  other  groups,  e.  g .,  the  Mongolian  group, 
the  Finnish  group,  the  South  American  group. 

Now  the  aim  and  object  of  Comparative  Philology  of 
a particular  group  of  languages  is  to  find  out  and  explain 
the  similarities  that  these  languages  show  with  one  another. 

The  scope  of  the  science  of  language  is  therefore  as 
wide  as  the  whole  of  humanity,  as  it  deals  with  human 
speech  itself.  It  has  to  do  with  the  facts  of  a speech  not 
only  of  a particular  time;  it  has  not  only  to  collect,  arrange, 
tabulate  and  regularise  them ; this  latter  is  the  province 
of  descriptive  grammar.  The  latter  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
logic  or  philosophy  of  a language.  It  deals  more  with 
abstractions  than  with  facts.  But  Comparative  Philology 
has  to  do  with  facts  of  language  in  the  past,  as  well  as  at 
present,  to  give  its  history  by  comparing  those  facts  at 
various  periods  in  its  life-  In  fact  it  has  to  deal  with  the 
various  phenomena  of  speech — the  production  of  sounds, 
their  combinations  into  syllables,  the  grouping  of  these  into 
words  and  finally  putting  them  into  sentences.  It  also  in- 
cludes larger  questions  like  that  of  the  origin  of  language, 
the  cause  of  its  growth  and  change  and  the  like.  Its  prob- 
lem therefore  is  a dynamic  problem;  it  has  not  only  to 
recognise  and  point  out  that  there  is  a constant  change  in 
language  but  also  to  try  to  find  out  the  cause  of  that  change. 
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Our  science  therefore  is  both  historical  and  comparative,  or 
rather,  it  is  comparative  because  it  is  historical.  The 
comparison  of  languages  like  the  Sanskrit,  Latin,  Greek, 
is  only  the  extension  of  the  historical  investigation  of  a 
single  language  through  its  different  stages ; just  as  when 
we  trace  the  development  of  the  Maharastrl  Prakrit  through 
old  pre-Dnyaneshwar  Marathi  into  our  modern  Marathi : 
for  no  language  can  be  treated  as  if  it  were  fixed  and 
unchangeable  but  rather  as  a growth,  whose  different 
phases  should  be  outlined  in  a connected  series  of  succes- 
sive periods.  The  very  attempt  of  certain  philologists 
to  reconstruct  a parent  language  is  due  to  this  historical 
treatment. 

Our  science  strives,  to  quote  Whitney,1  “To  compre- 
hend language,  both  in  its  unity,  as  a means  of  human 
expression  and  as  distinguished  from  brute  communication, 
and  in  its  internal  variety,  of  material  and  structure.  It 
seeks  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences of  languages,  and  to  effect  a classification  of  them, 
by  tracing  out  the  lines  of  resemblance  and  drawing  the 
limits  of  difference.  ” 

3.  What  is  language: — But  what  precisely  do  we  mean  by 
language,  when  we  speak  of  a science  of  language?  If  we 
mean,  that  it  is  the  means  to  express  in  an  intelligent 
manner  our  thoughts  to  others,  then  we  give  it  a wider 
signification  than  is  intended  by  linguists  generally.  For, 
our  thoughts  could  be  well  conveyed  to  others  by  gestures 
and  grimaces,  or  pictorial  or  written  signs,  or  lastly,  by 
articulate  sounds.  The  first  is  used  by  mutes  and  even  by 
others  when  they  meet  with  persons  speaking  a language 
unintelligible  to  them.  The  second  is  most  helpful. 


1.  Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Language  p.  4. 
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yet  subordinate  to  the  third.  The  last  is  the  legitimate 
and  the  most  important  means  of  expressing  thought. 
While  in  gesture-language,  the  movements  of  face  and  the 
like  are  themselves  symbols  of  thought,  in  spoken  lan- 
guage, the  results  of  such  movements  become  symbols. 
Language1  in  its  widest  sense  means,  therefore,  the  sum- 
total  of  such  signs  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings  as  are 
capable  of  external  perception  and  as  could  be  produced 
and  repeated  at  will. 

4.  Physical  and  Psychical  aspect  of  speech: — The  conception  of 
language  therefore  is  based,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  articu- 
late sounds  and  on  the  other,  upon  our  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. Thus  our  speech  has  a physical  and  a psychical 
aspect.  It  would  not  do  to  regard  language  merely  as 
a physical  movement  of  speech-organs;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  in  addition  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  a psy- 
chical activity.  For,  when  we  say  a word  mango  or  red,  it 
is  not  the  mere  act  of  the  organs  of  speech.  We  have  not 
merely  produced  certain  sounds,  but  a certain  psychical  pro- 
cess has  preceded  our  utterance  of  the  word  mango.  A vast 
process  of  arranging  and  definitely  denoting  the  thought- 
material  or  of  breaking  up  a complex  thought-material 
into  its  elements  and  definitely  symbolising  it,  has  preceded 
it.  By  the  word  mango  a variety  of  visual2,  tactile  and 
other  sensations  are  united  and  made  into  a unit,  while  by 
the  word  red  an  element  of  the  compound  sensation 
produced  by  a certain  object  of  a particular  colour,  size 
and  shape,  is  analysed  and  singled  out  by  being  attached 
to  the  word-symbol  red.  This  arranging  and  denoting 
of  thought-material  must  be  accompanied  by  articu- 


1.  Porzezinski-Boehme,  Einleitung  in  die  Sprachwissenschaft  p.  1. 

2.  Oertel,  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Language  p.  65. 
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late  sound  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  We 
thus  see  how  the  physical  and  psychical  elements  go  hand 
in  hand  in  speech. 

It  is  the  thought-material  and  not  the  articulate  sound 
that  gives  a language  its  special  character. 

Thus,  the  recognition  of  this  fact, — the  importance  of 
the  psychical  element  in  speech,  led  philologists  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  psychology  of  speech.  What  led  to 
this  effect  more  chiefly  is,  according  to  Oertel,  the  follow- 
ing things1: — The  employment  of  analogy  as  a methodo- 
logical principle  and  the  first  beginnings  of  what  we  now 
term  Semantics.  We  shall  deal  with  both  of  these  subjects 
later. 

Not  all  the  psychical  processes  which  form  an  im- 
portant factor  in  speech,  could  be  observed  and  detected. 
Many  of  them  take  place  without  any  clear  conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  and  whatever  has  passed 
through  one’s  consciousness  remains  as  a potent  factor 
in  a subconscious  state.  All  expressions  of  speech-acti- 
vity flow  from  this  subconscious  state  in  the  soul.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  some  eminent  psychologists 
deny  that  there  is  anything  in  the  soul  that  is  beyond 
consciousness. 

a*  Outer  speech: — Before  proceeding  to  consider  how 
language  comes  into  being  and  deveiopes,  we  shall  first  of 
all  see  how  speech-sound  is  produced.  We  are  able  to 
produce  sound  when  we  have  taken  breath  into  our 
lung.  Articulate  sound  is  nothing  else  than  the 
working  up,  by  means  of  the  speech-organs,  of  the  air 
pressed  out  from  the  lung.  When  the  breath  passes 


1.  Oertel,  O.  C.  p.  68. 
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through  the  lung  into  the  larynx  ( Adam’s  Apple  as  it; 
is  popularly  called  ),  the  vocal  chords  placed  in  it 
begin  to  vibrate.  We  can  feel  them  when  we  put  our 
hand  on  the  apple  while  speaking.  These  vibrations  are 
communicated  to  the  passing  stream  of  breath.  As  the 
breath  passes  through  the  upper  part  of  the  throat,  it  can 
take  two  ways,  viz.,  through  the  nose — -which  is  its  natural 
course  when  the  mouth  is  shut  (for  instance  when  we  say 
m by  the  shut  mouth),  and  through  the  mouth.  To  make 
the  former  possible,  the  soft  palate  with  the  uvula  must 
hang  down  straight.  When  they  are  pressed  towards  the 
back  of  the  throat,  the  breath  passes  into  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth.  This  breath,  which  has  now  become  sound,  is  not 
yet  distinctly  articulate.  When  it  passes  through  the 
mouth,  it  can  meet  with  obstructions  at  several  places  from 
the  tongue,  viz.,  at  the  roof  of  the  mouth  (or  soft  palate), 
at  the  hard  palate,  at  the  hard  gums  of  the  upper  teeth  and 
lastly  at  the  lips;  and  by  different  parts  of  the  tongue, 
viz.,  its  back,  middle  and  tip;  e . g.,  when  we  produce  the 
sounds  k,  c , and  £,  in  slow  succession,  we  feel  the  gradual 
change  of  the  place  of  obstruction  by  the  tongue.  When 
the  breath  tries  to  escape  obstructions  and  explodes,  we 
have  the  several  consonants.  In  the  production  of  vowels 
the  tongue  does  not  actually  obstruct  the  breath,  but  only 
helps  in  widening  or  narrowing  its  passage,  upon  which 
the  quality  of  the  vowels  depends.  The  vowels  and 
the  consonants  together  make  up  the  sound-material  of 
language. 

All  the  vowels  and  all  the  consonants  with  their 
different  classes,  combine  into  syllables  and  these  latter 
into  words. 

1.  See  Meringer’s  excellent  description  of  the  physical  process  of 
speech,  in  the  Indogermanische  Spracfrwissenschaft  pp.  13-21. 
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b . Stress  or  Accent: — But  all  the  syllables  of  a word  are  not 
of  the  same  value.  Usually  some  one  of  them  is  brought 
into  prominence.  This  could  be  effected  in  different  ways: 
by  uttering  the  syllable  in  a particular  tone  or  with 
greater  stress.  In  the  north  of  Germany  for  example,  both 
these  coincide  ; e.  g .,  vatei — the  first  syllable  carries  not 
only  the  stress  but  the  pitch.  This  special  treatment  of  a 
syllable  is  called  accent.  The  latter  or  pitch  accent  is  also 
called  musical  accent.  Sanskrit  and  most  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages  had  originally  a musical  tone  ; e.  g ., 
^:,  ^T^f,  where  accent  is  musical ; Marathi 
Gujarati  3R5J  etc.  ; but  it  is  neglected  as  it  has 
ceased  to  play  any  part  in  these  languages.  The  two 
accents  however  need  not  necessarily  be  borne  by  one  and 
the  same  syllable.  When,  for  instance,  we  ask  a question 
? the  stress  is  on  35T  but  fTT  is  pronounced 
with  a higher  pitch.  One  thing  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
this  connection,  that,  sometimes  a syllable  might  begin  by 
a lower  pitch  and  finish  in  a higher  pitch  and  vice-versa. 
This  gives  what  is  called  in  Sanskrit  the  ^R^T,  and  in 
Greek  the  circumflex. ; etc. 

5.  Inner  speech: — We  now  turn  to  the  psychical  part  the 
thought  or  inner  speech  ; for  actual  spoken  words  are  but 
the  clothing  of  our  thoughts. 

We  learn  our  speech  in  childhood ; it  is  a process  of 
slow  acquisition  ; but  while  learning  we  do  not  accept  tlje 
ready-made  words  of  our  elders.  We  hear  them  repeat  some 
words  often  and  often.  We  try  to  catch  their  precise  sound; 
we  also  try  to  mark  the  position  of  the  organs  of  speech  and 
thus  imitate  it  as  closely  as  possible.  Thus  when  a child 
hears  the  word  bell,  first  of  all  there  is  the  acoustic  sen- 
sation; at  the  same  time  it  tries  to  see  the  movement  of  the 
speech-organs  and  imitates  them ; here  is  a motory  impres- 
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sion  produced  on  his  brain.  Our  speech  is  therefore  com- 
posed of  acoustic  and  motory  images  of  a spoken  word. 
In  other  words,  inner  speech  depends  upon  memory  images 
of  the  words  and  sentences  heard  and  spoken  by  ourselves. 
These  memory  images  ( Erinnerungs-bilder)  are  called 
speech  or  sound  ideas  (Lautvorstellungen). 

When  a child  trying  to  imitate  the  word 
actually  says  z\ZJ,  or  calls  a cat  tat , it  has  got  no  idea  that 
it  has  mispronounced  the  word.  It  has  tried  to  pronounce 
it  as  faithfully  as  possible.  As  it  grows  up,  as  the  use  of 
the  organs  of  speech  becomes  freer,  it  slowly  assimilates 
its  pronunciation  of  the  word  to  the  standard. 

JSTor  does  a child  try  to  imitate  only;  but  while 
imitating,  it  creates  new  forms  and  words  on  the  analogy  of 
those  it  has  heard.  Thus  because  it  has  repeatedly  heard 
forms  like  and  it  forms  others  like  and  It 
invents  the  new  past  tense  in  place  of  the  more  correct 
%?Setc.  Thus,  then,  the  speech  of  an  individual  is  traditional 
and  yet  peculiarly  his  own.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it 
is  this  fact  which  serves  as  a conservative  element  and  is 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to  change 
in  language. 

As  language  is  a means  of  communication,  every 
individual  tries  to  avoid  innovation  as  far  as  possible  and 
therefore  resents  it  at  the  hands  of  others  ; and  yet  is  the 
system  of  associations  of  sensations  (visual,  acoustic,  olfac- 
tory, tactile  etc.),  and  movements  peculiar  to  every  indivi- 
dual. But  the  relieving  feature  of  it  is  that  similar  associa- 
tions have  a firmer  hold  on  all  the  members  of  a group  of 
individuals,  than  any  social  institution.  So  that  although 
in  one  sense  language  depends  upon  an  idividual,  the  indi- 
vidual on  his  part  is  a creature  of  the  language,  which  as 
a,  child  he  has  to  acquire. 
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6.  Language  an  acquisition : — Language  therefore  is  more 
or  less  traditional  and  social.  It  should  not  be  supposed, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  that  it  is  inherited  as  a race  cha- 
racteristic-1 A child  can  acquire  any  other  language  in 
as  much  the  same  way  as  it  does  its  mother  tongue.  Ima- 
gine, for  instance,  a child  of  Gujratl  parents  kept  with  a 
Marathi  nurse.  Sure  enough  the  child  acquires  the  lan- 
guage of  the  nurse.  If  the  father  speaks  one  language,  say 
Marathi,  and  the  mother  another,  say  Kanerese— the  child 
will  learn  both  languages  and  show  the  same  mastery  oyer 
both;  e.g.,  children  of  missionaries  in  India  who  easily 
pick  up  the  language  of  their  Ayyah. 

History  has  some  very  interesting  examples  that  go 
against  the  theory,  that  language  is  a race  characteristic 
and  is  inherited  like  other  characteristics.  The  French 
people  are  the  descendants  of  the  Celts  of  the  Roman  days. 
But  what  language  are  they  speaking  now  ? Not  their 
own,  the  Celtic,  which  has  long  since  disappeared  fiom 
France  before  the  more  cultured  speech  of  the  Roman 
conquerors  ; they  speak  a language  the  French,  which 
originally  was  a dialect  of  the  Latin  languange.  Another 
example  is  the  language  of  the  Indian  Parsees.  They  speak  a 
language,  which,  though  remotely  and  indirectly  related  to 
their  old  speech,  is  really  as  foreign  to  them  as  any  other 
Indian  dialect-  The  Bhils  of  Central  India  and  Satpura 
too  speak  the  Bhlli  language,  which  is  very  akin  to  the 
Khandesi,  although  they  belong  to  the  aborigines  of 
India,  and  as  such  must  have  spoken  a dialect  of  the 
Munda  group. 

The  other  theory,  that  language  is  independently  pro- 
duced by  each  individual,  meets  with  no  better  fate.  What 
We  have  said  above  is  a sufficient  argument  against  it.  A 


1.  Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Language  p.  8 ff. 
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language  is  acquired  by  each  individual,  but  not  produced. 
In  the  latter  case,  he  would  have  to  spend  his  whole 
life-time  in  finding  out  things,  which  have  already 
long  ago  been  found  out  for  him  by  others;  and  there  would 
be  absolutely  no  progress.  His  task  again  would  be  made 
more  arduous,  as  whatever  he  produces  would  be  unintelli- 
gible to  others  and  would  not  be  accepted  by  them. 

7.  Origin  of  language;— It  may  be  allowed  to  pause  a little 
and  consider  the  question  of  the  origin  of  language.  Now 
with  us  it  is  an  achievement,  an  acquistion.  We  have 
acquired  it  from  the  previous  generation  through  commu- 
nication. But  how  was  it  originally  acquired  by  man? 
The  theories  that  it  is  a gift  of  God  or  that  it  is  the  result 
of  a deliberate  convention  arrived  at  by  the  members 
of  the  most  primitive  community,  may  be  brushed  aside  at 
once.  No  linguist  believes  in  them  to-day. 

Here  the  theory  of  evolution  is  our  chief  help.  We 
know  that  the  civilised  man  of  to-day,  has  developed  from 
a very  primitive  mammal,  that  could  only  utter  a sound  like 
an  animal.  In  fact  our  complete  vocal  organs  are  the  re- 
sult of  a very  slow  natural  growth.  Wh  can  therefore 
imagine  a time  when  man,  like  the  lower  animals,  could 
only  cry.  This  cry  went  a good  way  in  indicating  feelings 
of  joy  or  pain ; it  was  of  course  also  a call.  In  this 
connection  we  must  quote  at  some  length  the  interesting 
remarks  of  Lefevre,'  the  Paris  anthropologist : “ When  ex- 
perience and  induction,  by  their  mutual  aid,  had  at  length 
succeeded  in  tracing  the  genealogical  tree  of  mankind,  a 
fortunate  discovery  was  made  in  anthropology.  In  embryo- 
logy the  student  found  an  abridgment,  a summary  of  the 
transformation  discovered  or  assumed  from  age  to  age* 


1.  Race  and  Language  p.  22  ff. 
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By  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  foetal  life  reveals  to  the  eye 
all  the  phases  in  the  development  of  the  cell,  of  the  egg,  o 
the  very  simple  material  aggregate  which  is  destined  to  be 
clothed  with  the  dignity  of  humanity— that  is  to  say  to 
realise  within  a few  months  the  work  of  a thousand  cen- 
turies. Now  it  seems  that  language  also  has  in  some 
sort  its  embryology.  Not  that  we  can  ever  be  the  specta- 
tors of  the  formation  of  the  language  ; but  we  possess  the 
germ  nevertheless,  the  undoubted  embryo  ogy  of speech- 
the  cry-which  in  most  of  the  higher  animals,  even  m man 
himself,  exists  as  an  independent  utterance,  and  suffices  or 
the  expression  of  certain  sentiments  and  even  of  a tew 
ideas,  and  is  consequently  the  first  element  of  the  cru  es 
forms  of  speech.”  And  further,  “Repetition  continuance, 
the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  tone,  mark  t e ear  les 
efforts  to  attain  to  the  expression  of  more  varied  and  more 
distinctly  realised  sensation.  Modulations,  more  or  less 
uncertain,  more  or  less  fixed  by  practice,  as  consciousness 
dawns,  come  to  increase  the  vocal  resources.  A given 
vocabulary  will  include  five,  six,  or  even  ten  variations 
of  the  specific  cry,  each  one  doubled  by  a stronger  or 
weaker  form,  and  susceptible  of  expressive  combinations, 
comparable  to  our  derivatives  and  compound  words;  the 
language  thus  reflects,  so  to  speak,  the  shades  of  joy  and 
pain,  fear  or  desire,  sickness  or  health,  hunger  or  thirst, 
changes  of  temperature,  the  approach  of  day,  or  night. 
“The  summoning'  cry,  so  largely  used  by  animals,  has 
been  developed  and  defined  into  command,  into  indication 
of  distance,  number,  person,  sex  ; etc.  With  regard  to  the 
emotional  character,  it  is  perhaps,  in  spite  of  its  reflex  a,nd 
involuntary  character,  a yet  more  important  factor.  Being 
associated  with  all  the  movements  called  forth  by  these,  it 

1.  Race  and  Language  p.  28. 
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affirms  a state,  the  passing  of  one  state  to  another  and 
subsequently,  an  action  and  the  result  of  an  action.” 

The  next  step,  yet  in  the  prehistoric  stage,  in  the 
development  of  language,  is  the  imitation  of  natural 
objects,  both  animate  and  inanimate.  This  theory  of  ono- 
matopoeia has  been  maintained  by  renowned  linguists  like 
Whitney  Paul  and  others.  Although  in  the  present  highly 
developed  state  of  language,  there  are  very  few,  almost 
no  traces  of  this,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  formed  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  earliest  stages  of  human  speech- 
. 01’  grantlnS  that  mutual  communication  and  understand- 
ing is  the  sole  aim  of  language,  what  would  be  more 
na  ura  and  easier  to  the  most  primitive  man  than  to 
enote  various  animals  and  objects  in  nature  by  imitating 
their  distinctive  cries  ? To  quote  Whitney1,  “ If  we  thus 
accept  the  impulse  to  communicate  as  the  governing  prin- 
ciple of  speech-development,  and  the  voice  as  the  agent 
whose  action  we  have  especially  to  trace,  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cu  to  establish  other  points  in  the  earliest  history.  What- 
ever offered  itself  as  the  most  feasible  means  of  arriving  at 
mutual  understanding  would  be  soonest  turned  to  account. 

e have  regarded  the  reproduction,  with  intent  to  signify 
something,  of  the  natural  tones  and  cries,  as  the  positively 
ear  rest  speech;  but  this  would  so  immediately  and  cer- 
tainly come  to  be  combined  with  imitative  or  onomatopoe- 
ic utterances,  that  the  distinction  in  time  between 
he  two  is  rather  theoretical  than  actual.  Indeed,  the 
reproduction  itself  is  in  a certain  way  onomatopoetic ; 

. lmita*es>  so  to  speak,  the  cries  of  the  human 
anima,  in  order  to  intimate  secondarily  what  those 
cries  in  their  primary  use  signified  directly,  Just  as  soon 
— aiW  ra  e»  as  an  inkling  of  the  value  of  communication 
1-  O.  C.  p.  294-95.  ' 
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was  gained,  and  the  process  began  to  be  performed  a little 
more  consciously,  the  range  of  imitation  would  be  extended. 
This  is  a direct  corollary  to  the  principles  laid  down  above. 
Mutual  intelligence  being  aimed  at,  and  audible  utterance 
the  means  employed,  audible  sounds  will  be  the  matter 
more  readily  represented  and  conveyed;  just  as  something 
else  would  come  easiest  to  one  who  used  a different  means. 
To  repeat  once  more  the  old  and  well-worn,  but  telling  illus- 
tration: if  we  had  the  conception  of  a dog  to  signify,  and 
the  instrumentality  were  pictorial,  we  should  draw  the 
outline  figure  of  a dog;  if  the  means  were  gesture,  we 
should  im  itate  some  characteristic  visible  act  of  the  animal 
for  example,  its  bite  or  wagging  of  its  tail;  if  it  were  voice 
we  should  say  “bow-wow.”  This  is  the  simplest  explana- 
tion of  the  importance  which  is  and  must  be  attributed  to 
the  onomatopoetic  principle  in  the  early  stages  of  language- 
making.  ” 

From  the  cry  and  onomatopoeia,  with  their  various 
combinations,  by  means  of  association  and  metaphor,  we 
arrive  at  a vocabulary,  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  primi- 
tive man.  For  a primitive  hunter,  and  man  was  only  such 
at  the  beginning,  the  stock  of  words  need  not  have  been 
very  large.  But  as  the  hunter  further  developed  into  the 
herdsman  leading  a nomadic  life,  the  original  stock  of 
words  would  not  suffice.  Here  is  then  work  for  conven- 
tion based  upon  mutual  undersanding.  Certain  words  to 
represent  new  objects  and  ideas  were  used  by  certain  in- 
dividuals and  upon  their  being  accepted  by  the  tribe  or 
community,  became  by  repetition  quite  current  coin.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  basis  for  this  is 
always  the  small  original  stock,  which  is  thus  improved 
upon  and  added  to  by  manipulations  of  various  kinds* 
based  upon  association  of  various  kinds  and  metaphor. 
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8.  Language  is  not  an  organic  growth After  all  this,  very 
few  words  are  needed  to  refute  the  theory,  that  language, 
like  plants  and  animals,  is  an  organic  growth.  We  have 
seen  above,  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  psychophysical  dis- 
positions of  man  and  more  or  less  a social  institution.  It 
is  interesting,  however,  to  note  that  the  theory  owes  its 
origin  to  certain  resemblances  between  the  growth  of 
a language  and  organic  life.  In  the  latter  we  find 
the  gradation  of  individuals,  the  species,  the  genus, 
although  of  course  class,  species,  and  genus  are  more 
or  less  subjective  and  have  no  real  existence.  In  the  same 
way  there  is  the  speech  of  the  individual,  the  dialect  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  the  general  language  of  which  the 
several  dialects  are  local  variations  and  so  on.  There  is 
another  analogy.  The  development,  say  of  an  individual 
animal,  depends  upon  two  factors : its  parents  and  its 
surroundings.  The  same  with  language.  It  depends  upon  the 
community  in  which  the  individual  lives  and  secondly, 
upon  the  peculiarities  and  movements  of  mental  and 
physical  nature  of  the  individual.  It  has  like  the  orga- 
nism or  species  a birth,  development,  decay  and  the  like. 
But  here  the  parallel  does  and  ought  to  end.  Because 
language  after  all  has  no  separate  existence  apart  from 
the  psychophysical  dispositions  of  an  individual. 

9-  Constant  change  in  Language : — It  may  sound  a bit  as- 
tounding, but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  every  language  is,  at 
any  moment  in  its  life,  in  a state  of  change;  and  within  one 
homogeneous  looking  language,  there  are  as  many  varia- 
tions5 as  there  are  individuals  speaking  it.  For,  we  have 
seen  that  speech  depends  upon  certain  psychophysical 
processes.  Now  these  latter  are  bound  to  differ,  howsoever 


1.  Paul,  Prinzipien  der  Sprachgeschichte  p.  37-38, 

2.  0.  C.  p.  27. 
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imperceptibly,  with  different  individuals.  We  have  also 
seen  that  language  is  an  achievement.  In  the  very 
process  of  this  acquisition,  certain  linguistic  factors  are 
dropped  out  of  consideration,  as  certain  other  new  ones 
are  added;  because  a successful  achievement  depends  as 
much  upon  the  capacity  of  an  individual  (both  in  point  of 
hearing  and  the  basis  of  articulation),  as  upon  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  placed.  ’‘The  inner  speech  orga- 
nism or  the  groups  of  speech-ideas  are  constantly  chang- 
ing in  every  individual.”  The  three  causes  enumerated  by 
Paul  should  be  noted.  First,  every  impetus  that  is  not,,  m 
consciousness,  supported  by  the  renewal  of  the  impression 
or  by  itself  being  repeated,  becomes  weaker  and  weaker. 
Secondly,  every  activity  of  speaking,  hearing,  or  thinking 
adds  something  new  to  the  speech-material.  Even  in 
faithful  reproduction  of  an  original  activity , at  least  some 
of  the  moments  of  an  existing  speech-organism  are 
strengthened.  And  thirdly,  as  well  by  the  strengthening 
of  old  speech  elements  as  by  the  addition  of  new  ones,  the 
conditions  of  the  associations  inside  the  speech- organism 
are  always  shifted. 

There  would,  therefore,  be  as  many  dialects  of  our 
Marathi  or  Gujarati  language,  as  there  are  individuals 
speaking  it.  Only  they  have  not  yet  assumed  the  dignity 
of  dialect  because  there  is  the  unifying  factor  of  mutual 
understanding. 

10.  Dialects  We  may  therefore  define  dialect  as  the 
speech  of  a group  of  individuals,  who  can  make  themselves 
easily  and  perfectly  intelligible  to  one  another;  or  to  put 
it  in  other  and  more  accurate  words,  dialect  is  constituted 


1.  Paul,  Prinzipien  dec  Sprachgeschichte  p.  27. 

2.  See  also  Meillet-Prinz,  Vergleichende  Grararaatik  p.  23. 
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by  the  speech  of  all  those  persons,  in  whose  utterances 
variations  are  not  sensibly  perceived  or  attended  to.’ 

Besides  individual  differences,  which  are  not  yet 
called  dialects,  there  are  differences  between  persons  form 
ing  different  religious,  social,  political  or  economic  groups. 
These  are  more  conspicuous  than  individual  differences 
We  perceive  them  and  call  them  dialectal.  Thus  the 
ordinary  everyday  speech  of  a Brahmin  differs  in  certain 
points  from  that  of  a high  class  Maratha ; and  that  of  the 
latter  from  the  speech  of  a coolie.  Although  these  classes 
make  themselves  mutually  intelligible,  yet  within  them- 
selves they  show  peculiarities  in  grammar,  vocabulary, 
and  even  in  intonation,  which  are  at  once  noticed.  Thus 
for  instance  the,  %5GTY  of  workman  is  the  same  as  sWrRRof 
Brahmin  women,  and  the  ff^lTcGR  of  Brahmins.  Gene- 
tically it  is  one  word,;  but  how  it  has  changed  its 
form  ! In  Kolhapur  district,  we  often  hear  an  expression 
to  us  very  strange,  qi^r,  $ qT?*JT  qrfgt  • 

queerly  enough  has  acquired  a bad  meaning  in  that 
district.  In  the  Ahmednagar  district,  they  say  3Ti%'  fqqT^,  at 
ZhlC\a  £oona  gentleman  laughs  because  he  knows  only 
# The  w WT  of  Marathas  in  the  districts  close  upon 
the  Carnatic,  is  equally  ridiculous  in  his  eyes.  Thus  again  the 
word  carriage  means  in  Poona  Marathi  ^YT  and  in  Berar 
Marathi  *3FqY.  To  take  other  examples  from  the  dialects  of 
Marathi:  the  Deccan  Marathi  ffar  is  represented  by  KonkanI 
Marathi  etc.  The  latter  four  examples  are  specially 
chosen  as  not  being  class  variations ; but  they  are  the 
differences  of  district.  Every  district  of  Maharastra 
shows  such  peculiarities  and  we  call  them  dialectal  varia- 
tions. 

Then  there  are  variations  due  to  differences  in  educa- 
tion and  general  culture.  The  speech  of  a highly  edu- 
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cated  man  of  today  would  naturally  diffei  from  that  of  a 
quiet  country-gentleman.  The  latter  might  not  under- 
stand words  like  H5TR- 

and  the  like.  On  the  contrary  an 
educated  gentleman  might  fail  to  understand  words  like 
^fr,  *r«f,  and  the  like.  Some  of  the  words  and 
phrases  of  the  uncultured  people,  are,  more  often  than  not, 
mispronunciations,  mistakes  of  grammar  and  syntax,  e.  ff. 
?PWj,  5I?RfT,  IcTW,  W53T,  T^T, 

When  we  say  these  are  dialectal  differences,  we  do 
not  mean  they  are  something  less  than  language.  They 
do  not  differ  in  kind  but  only  in  degree.  The  individuals 
speaking  two  different  dialects,  might  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand one  another  as  readily  as  they  would  understand 
those  who  spoke  in  their  own  dialect.  But  they  may  in 
general  matters  speak  in  such  a way  as  to  easily  under- 
stand one  another.  Because,  despite  these  petty  dialectal 
variations  their  language  is  one.  For,  in  the  words  of  Whit- 
ney1 “the  possibility  of  communication  makes  the  unity 
of  a language.’’ 

The  dialectal  or  semi-dialectal  differences  within  the 
limits  of  the  same  language  and  the  same  community,  tend  to 
become  greatest  when  the  differences  between  classes  and 
sections  are  greatest.  Mutual  understanding  is  the  force 
that  is  both  restrictive  and  communicative,  because  it  is  by 
its  means  that  an  innovation  in  a speech  is  communicated 
to  others  and  possibly  accepted  by  them.  Whatever, therefore, 
tends  to  increase  communication, like  education,  newspaper, 
trade,  travel,  railway  etc.,  also  tends  to  make  for  unity  in 
speech.  A common  history,  national  feeling,  national 
poetry,  written  literature  are  also  among  causes  that  may 


1.  Life  and  Growth  of  Language  p.  157. 
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be  called  conservative.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  slows 
down  communication,  tends  to  accentuate  and  for  the 
matter  of  that,  perpetuate  differences.  Thus  although  in  a 
barbarous  community,  the  possibility  of  innovations  is  very 
small,  when  that  community  breaks  up,  say  by  quarrel  or 
migration  and  is  separated  by  a river,  a dale,  or  a mountain 
without  any  possibility  of  further  intercourse,  the  difference 
will  be  so  accentuated,  that  in  course  of  time,  there  will  be 
developed  two  entirely  different  forms  of  speech.  How 
want  of  communication  isolates  a dialect  is  best  exemplified 
in  our  Berari  and  KonkanI  dialects.  The  speakers  of  these 
separated  somehow  from  the  main  body  of  Marathas  and  were 
so  surrounded  by  peoples  speaking  foreign  languages  and 
were  also  for  a time  so  isolated,  that  they  have  yet  preserved 
a form  of  Marathi  that  is  as  old  as  the  13th  century,  if  not 
earlier.  The  influences  that  tended  towards  change  in 
Maharastra  proper  were  absent  in  these  cases.  The  Brahui, 
a Dravidian  language,  in  the  midst  of  Iranian  languages 
like  the  Pashto  and  Baloch,  is  a good  example  of  isolation. 

However  strong  the  variations,  there  are  several 
things  that  bind  dialects  together.  A largely  common  voca- 
bulary, a system  of  inflection  and  conjugation  that  easily 
discover  commonness  of  source,  a distinctly  related  phono- 
logy, easily  disclose  the  relationship  of  dialects.  Meillet’has 
very  succinctly  expressed  this  view  of  dialects  in  the  follow- 
ing words.  "One  and  the  same  language  shows,  in  every 
section  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  spoken,  certain 
peculiarities  in  pronunciation,  in  grammar  and  in 
vocabulary.  These  peculiarities  are  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  and  every  generation  seeks  to 
increase  them.  The  totality  of  such  changes  in  the  same 

1.  Einliihrung  in  die  Vergleichende  Grammatik  P.  22  and  23. 
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tongue  we  call  dialects,  which,  without  being  identical, 
have  certain  common  peculiarities  and  a general  resem- 
blance which  is  so  recognised  by  the  speakers.”  Some  of 
the  most  instructive  examples  of  dialectal  growth  are 
shown  by  the  Romance  languages  on  the  one,  and  the 
Germanic  languages  on  the  other  hand  in  Europe  ; and  the 
Aryan  branch  of  the  Indian  dialects  in  Asia.  Frater,  the 
Latin  word  for  brother,  is  seen  in  the  French  as  frere,  con- 
frere, in  the  Italian  fra  with  change  of  meaning  as  in  certain 
proper  names,  e.  g.  Fra  Bartholoineo,  Spanish  Fry,  also 
with  change  of  meaning  (seen  in  English  friar),  so  that  in 
Italian  a new  word  fratello,  the  diminutive,  had  to  be 
used  for  brother  and  in  Spanish  a word  of  quite  a different 
sort  had  to  be  substituted  for  it,  e.  g.  hermano  from  Lat. 
germanus  ( seen  in  the  English  word  german  ).  In  the 
Germanic  group  we  find  the  same  differences,  which  how- 
ever point  to  unity;  Dutch  broeder,  German  bruder, 
Icelandic  brotliir,  Swedish  broder,  English  brother,  Danish 
bror.  Another  example  is  the  word  for  wife  in  the  Germanic 
languages;  English  wife,  German  weib,  with  change  of 
meaning,  and  vif  are  the  dialectal  variations  of  the  same 
primitive  Germanic  word- 

Examples  from  Indian  dialects  : Coming  to  the  Marathi, 
we  find  the  interesting  dialectal  variations  in  the  word  for 
my\  Konkani,  JTFR3  Karwari,  qwt  Ratnagiri,  Tflffr  Poona, 
TfTfT  Berari ; all  of  which  we  can  trace  to  the  fRIT  of  Maha- 
xastrl  Prakrit.  In  we  trace  the  influence  of  the 

Kanarese,  on  whose  borderland,  we  know,  this  Marathi 
dialect  is  spoken.  Brother  is  in  Konkani  *fR,  Karwari  vrr^, 
Ratnagirl  vrre^T,  Poona  '+TT3;,  which  could  be  traced  to  Jain1 2- 


1.  Linguistic  Survey  Vol.  VII  p.  392. 

2.  Pischel,  Graramatik  der  Prakrit  Sprachen  p.  112, 
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Maharastrl  *TF3,  in  *TF3W  for  Sanskrit  sri^jlRr.  The  most, 
instructive  words  in  this  matter  are  the  numerals,  the' 
pronouns  and  words  of  immediate  relationship.  If  in  the 
case  of  other  resemblances,  the  possibility  of  mixture  of 
dialects,  of  borrowing,  make  the  solution  of  the  problem 
difficult  to  a linguist,  these  words  at  any  rate  are  such  that 
even  in  the  case  of  the  most  primitive  people,  no  one  will 
possibly  think  of  a borrowing.  A comparison  of  these  is 
very  interesting ; word  for  two  is  in  Marathi  in 
Hindi  in  Gujarati  %,  where  the  second  consonant  in 
Sanskrit  fr  is  retained ; word  for  eleven  is  in  Mar.  3TcRj» 
Gujarati  ariqR,  or  twtRf,  Hindi  We  can  at 

once  see  that  these  are  variations  of  the  common 
Sanskrit  0,  gr  and  The  word  for  we  is  in 

Marathi  STruT,  Gujarati  srir,  Hindi  Bengali  3TR.  These 
have  that  part  common,  which  is  seen  in  the  base  of  the 
Sk.  acc.  srftr;.  Word  for  sister  is  in  Marathi  Hindi 

ipT,  Gujarati  ^jt,  from  the  common  Sanskrit  vrfvRt. 

11.  Dialects  point  to  a common  mother  language  : — These 
correspondences  in  the  variety  of  dialects  clearly  point  to 
an  original  unity.  In  the  case  of  the  older  languages  like 
the  Latin,  Greek,  Sanskrit,  we  can  only  point  out  the  cor- 
respondences, but  cannot  with  any  surety  lay  our  finger  on 
any  known  form,  which  we  could  call  their  common  source. 
But  the  observed  facts  in  the  modern  dialects  justify  our 
applying  the  principles  won  from  an  observation  of  them,ta 
the  older  languages.  We  can  therefore  say,  with  as  much 
surety  as  when  we  were  dealing  with  modern  dialects, 
that  the  older  languages,  which  show  in  their  variety 
such  striking  resemblances,  are  really  dialects  of  an 
original  speech,  which  is  called  the  Indo-Germanic  mother- 
language. 
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How  can  we  explain  the  diversity  in  the  reproduction 
^of  a sound  in  the  original  language  ? Why  is  it  that  an  ori- 
ginal bh  is  represented  by  b in  English  and  German,  bh  in 
Sanskrit  and  ph  in  Greek  and  Latin  ? One  of  the  causes 
may  be,  that  the  races  that  separated,  gradually  changed 
iheir  basis  of  articulation  as  they  changed  their  homes  and 
surroundings.  But  it  is  also  likely  that  the  original  sound 
was  itself  so  uncertain,  that  different  peoples  reproduced 
it  in  different  ways.  If  you  all  of  a sudden  find  yourself 
among  strange  people,  you  find  it  difficult  to  reproduce 
certain  of  their  vocables.  If  you  are  in  a tramcar  in  Munich, 
it  is  ten  to  one,  that  you  will  not  understand  whether  the 
conductor  says  Parer  Strasse  or  Barer  Strasse;oi'  in  Leipzic, 
you  can’t  make  out  whether  your  best  professor  of  lang- 
uages says  Kossel  or  Gossel  (a  proper  name).  This  fact  is 
^perhaps  better  illustrative  either  (1)  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  pronunciation  itself  or  (2)  the  uncertainty  of  the 
acoustic  effect  produced  by  it. 

12.  Practical  illustration  of  linguistic  change  : — If  we  follow 
the  course  of  the  life  of  any  language,  we  clearly  see, 
what  has  been  already  indicated  above,  that  no  language 
is  ever  in  a static  condition  ; that  it  always  changes  and 
grows.  Taking  for  example  that  language  of  the  Indo- 
German  family,  which  is  more  closely  related  to  Sanskrit 
than  any  other  of  that  group,  viz.,  the  Avesta,  we  find  that 
it  has  always  and  gradually  undergone  a change.  The 
language  of  the  inscriptions  of  Darius,  the  language  of 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Parsis  called  Avesta,  the  later 
language  of  the  commentaries  called  Pahlavi,  the  old 
.Persian  of  poets  like  Firdausi,  are  the  most  obviously 
notable  changes  in  the  life  of  the  language  of  the  Per- 
sians. Coming  nearer  home,  we  find  that  the  Vedic  Sans- 
krit is  already  a more  ancient  and  archaic  idiom  than  the 
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language  of  the  theological  books,  that  this  latter  differs 
from  the  epic  Sanskrit,  and  between  that  and  the  classical 
Sanskrit  there  are  differences  that  are  equally  obvious. 

Our  own  Marathi  shows  behind  it  a development  of  at 
least  one  thousand  years,  if  not  more.  The  earliest 
authentic  literature  in  Marathi  belongs  to  the  thirteenth 
century  A.  D.,  if  not  earlier.  As  a spoken  dialect  it  must 
have  existed  some  centuries  before  that  at  least  Now 
when  we  compare  the  Marathi  of  Dnyaneshwar  wich  the 
Marathi  of  today,  we  find  that  an  astounding  change  has 
come  over  it.  Even  if  we  compare  that  old  Marathi  to 
the  Marathi  of  two  to  three  centuries  later,  Ekanath’s 
Marathi,  we  are  struck  with  a great  difference  not  only  in 
the  vocabulary  but  also  in  the  grammar  of  both. 

As  a concrete  example,  we  take  the  following  passage 
from  the  15th  Chapter  of  Dnyaneshwari,  vs.  47  ff. 

3T  fT  I \ SHW  TRTRPi  1 II  qrfr 

Wt  I c[o5T  $55  sftT  3TMT  I ^ I ^ II  3TFft 

3FT  f I flir  l^TRT  I fTW  I SflNte  II  % 

pW  I ^1^5  qff  I qft  cftft  I fT  ^ II 

W%^l  3RRTT  I 3Tfr  WF  3T  1 1 3TTT%  Jffflr 

I ^ ^ ||  ST^TRT  I ^ II 

We  pick  up  from  this  passage  some  forms  for  con- 
venience sake,  and  examine  them  : ^Tt3t,  sfR^F,  3ft T WT, 

IFlIRv  ^ ^5^5,  3?F1%, 

a.  *Nv3Rj.  What  strikes  us  in  this  word  is  the  termina- 
tion of  the  nom.  sing.  It  is  3,  which  is  the  remnant  of  ^ 
which  in  Sanskrit  before  soft  consonants  becomes  srt;  this 
latter  form  is  generalized  by  the  Prakrits,  where  the  nom. 
sing,  of  masc.  in  3T  is  btt;  e.  g.  Magadhi  however 

has  changed  it  to  tt.  The  Maharastrl  has  shortened  it  to 
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as  in  gtT  or  tjjj.  Our  modern  Marathi  has  lost  the  7 and 
has  simply  the  3?  ending.  We  can  mark  the  stages  thus: 
Sanskrit  RRR :,  Prakrit  *RT1%,  old  Marathi  ifcm  and  mo- 
dern Marathi  WR  or  RRR.  This  is  a change  that  has 
affected  the  formantic  element  g.  Then  there  is  a phone- 
tic change  observable  in  the  body  of  the  word  itself,  the 
stem  as  it  is  called.  The  Sanskrit  has  % developed 

between  the  nasal  and  the  R.  This  is  introduced  for 
facility  of  pronunciation,  as  a transitional  sound  between 
the  nasal  and  the  following  sibilant.  Perhaps  the  transi- 
tional stage  is  RRFR,  e.  g.  modern  WTsft;  also  Ap.  W, 

for  The  present  ^RfR  is  not  a development  of  the 

old  RWR.  If  is  borrowed  from  Sanskrit  directly.  Of  this 
process  of  borrowing  from  the  old  stock  and  its  effects,  we 
have  to  speak  later  on. 

The  Gujarati  has  generlised  the  srf  ending  of  the  nom, 
of  masc.  in  31;  e.  g.  Rffr. 

b.  3TRT  is  more  interesting  still.  First  of  all 
the  formantic  element  or  termination  appears  to 
be  | or  tt.  This  is  for  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  Imp. 
this  becomes  in  later  Marathi  ^rm.  The  genesis  of  this 
termination  is  not  clear.  The  possible  forms,1  say  of  a root 
frj,  in  the  2nd.  pers.  sing-  Imp.  are  in  Prakrit  3f, 

#f|,  Amg.  qgif|,  Ap-  3rR,  the  representative  of 

Sanskrit  |rr,  could  not  have  so  many  forms;  srmrft,  probably 
also  5fT5rf|,  which  through  ^-f  would  give  sfTvf.  With  § it 
is  not  found  used.  With  the  dropping  of  thef|,  we  arrive  at 
the  form,  the  compensating  for  the  loss  of  aspirate. 

So  far  for  the  form,  which  has  changed.  Then  the  change 
in  the  body  of  the  word.  The  original  conjunct  is  already 
in  the  Prakrit  dissolved  and  the  component  parts  are  made 


1.  Pischel,  Graramatik  der  Prakrit  Sprachen  p.  331. 
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into  separate  syllables.  So  that  the  monosyllabic  tends  to 
become  dissyllabic.  Or  rather,  the  conjugational  sign  as 
seen  in  Sk-  ^RTT%  is  retained,  and  the  termination  applied.  In 
Prakrit  we  have  from  f>,  which  goes  back  upon  the  old 
5th  conjugational  form  of  the  root  seen  in  Vedic  ftfirfa. 

c.  srrqvST  is  the  3rd  pers*  sing,  of  the  past  tense, 
is  from  Sanskrit  causal  base  of  The 

dialect  does  not  allow  a sibilant  in  the  beginning  of  a con- 
junct and  drops  it.  Other  examples  are  for  Sanskrit 
through  from  Sanskrit  ^Tl%.  In  the  representation 
of  the  Sanskrit  <^r,  however,  there  is  a hesitation  in  the 
Prakrits.1  Sometimes  we  get  srq,  but  also  qrq.  The 
has  £TF3  also.  The  non-initial  q has  become  q,  as  in  qTq-qrq, 
STTrR-^TT^Tq,  qrq-qtq.  Then  the  past  tense  is  not 

made  up,  as  in  Sanskrit,  by  adding  an  augment  and  joining 
the  terminations  of  that  tense.  Here  we  have  a suffix 
which  makes  the  ^oot  a participle,  as  most  Pr.  tense- 
suffixes  do.  According  to  one  theory,  this  has  probably 
come  from  the  ^ of  the  Sanskrit  past.  pass.  part,  through 
^ in  some  Prakrits,  by  the  phonetic  law  obtaining 
among  the  Indian  languages,  that  ^ and  ^ are  similar 
sounds.  “In  the  Prakrits2  the  past  tense  is  indicated  by 
the  present  (historical)  or  in  an  indirect  way  by  the  past 
pass,  part.,  in  which  case  the  agent  of  transitive  verbs  is 
used  in  the  instr.  case.”  The  Sanskrit  ^ becomes 


1.  Pischel,  Grararaatik  der  Prakrit  Sprachen  p.  212. 

2.  Pischel,  O.  C.  p.  361  ; Bhandarkar,  Philological  Lectures  p.  2 19 
Rajwade  in  his  Dnyaneshwari-Grammar  p.  80,  81,  tries  to  derive 
the  forms  of  the  present  used  for  the  past  from  Sanskrit  3^;  or  imperfect; 
SRt,  33%  from  arm*!,  arretfL  from  aTTfft:  Says  he  'the  Augment  which 
roots  take  in  Sanskrit  when  ^ follows,  is  not  found  in  Marathi  and 
the  Prakrit.”  This  derivation  of  the  historical  present  is  scarcely 
likely. 
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Saur.  Pr.  In  certain  dialects  it  also  becomes  ? 
but  only  under  certain  circumstances;  qj?  for  J M. 
Amg.  etc.  cf.  m'  for  ^for  p.  It  is  through  this  latter 
that  the  55  becomes  generalised2  as  the  participial  termi- 
nation for  the  past  tense- 

Hoernle3  regards  the  form  as  past  participial  suffix  in 

The  other  and  most  likely  theory  is  that  this  form  of  the 
participial  tense  was  evolved  independently  of  Sanskrit. 
It  is  seen,  besides  in  the  Marathi,  also  in  Oriya,  Bengali, 

Bihari  and  even  in  the  Assamese,  languages,  which  accord- 
ing to  Grierson4  belong  to  the  Outer  Circle;  a-  Q-,  Mar.  5T555T 
or  3555T,  O.  5T555T,  55l%55,  B.  5T555,  3^55,  Bih.  5555,  Ass.  3T555- 
In  Gujarati,  too,  it  is  found  in  restricted  use  and  in 
Sindhi5 6  also.  In  these  latter  languages  it  is  applied  to  al- 
ready formed  past  participles  and  hence  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  distinct  from  them.  Even  in  old  Marathi,  we  find  it  at  the 
end  of  some  past  participles,  ^p55T,  fTPn555T,  fa555T  (through 
f^).  Rajwade*  regards  it  as  a ^ 55  suffix,  applied  to  forms 
of  past  participles. 

c.'5ftt  wi : — These  are  the  forms  of  the  acc.  plural.  The 
old  acc.  plural  ending  ^ which  in  Sanskrit  itself  had 
dropped  the  final  and  become  simply  ^ as  in  isfound 

in  this  form  only  before  such  words  as  5TTW,  W1!  etc. 
Ordinarily  it  is  dropped  and  the  base  form  only  serves  a,s 
a plural;  5ft  W would  be  the  acc.  plural.  This  form  is 
responsible  for  the  in  plurals  of  other  cases. 


1.  Pischel,  O.  C.  157. 

2.  Bhandarkar,  Philological  Lectures  p.  221. 

3.  Gaudian  Languages  p.  128,  350. 

4.  Languages  of  India  p.  68. 

5.  Bhandarkar,  Philological  Lectures  p.  231. 

6.  Dnyaneshwari  Grammar  p.  96. 
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Today,  of  course,  3j*i  and  would  be  looked  upon  as 
or  crude  or  base  forms,  i.  e.  stems  before  any 
terminations  are  applied  to  them. 

Then  is  from  it*.  Magadhl'  (Pali)  and  others  insert  a 
?r  before  it,  e.  g.  We  find  in  certain  Marathi  dialects  of 
today  forms  like  instead  of  ttcj§,  it^  in  normal 

speech.  for  iTsf  from  Pr.  itr,  Sk.  ^STT  has  become  current 
coin,  although  ltd*®  and  ' Ja.  would  lead  us  to  expect  TTijr  here 
too.  Dnyaneshwari  shows  bother  and  it,  e.  g.  ir^rs  and  ^To5. 
W is  from  Sk.  through  Pr.  5^;  like  from  firaj. 
The  s for  f is  interesting,  as  it  is  a case  of  metathesis  and 
Samprasarana. 

d.  fiqR  is  the  most  interesting  form  in  the  passage. 
It  is  made  up  of  fw  and  This  latter  is  the  termination 
of  the  absolutive,  legitimate  representative  of  the  Maha- 
rastri  3W5  in  for  f^T-qq;  (Gujarati  *5^  etc.),  %gw 

also  J M.  faprr-gw  from  raR'i  and  the  like.  In  our  present 
Marathi,  it  is  3R  and  not  3fFT.  In  old  Sanskrit  the  termination 
isRior^  and  RRq’  or  <<TRq\  M gw  would  go  back  upon 
the  latter.  H'inTH,  ^PTTR  are  also  seen  on  the  Nagaon  ins- 
cription of  1367  A.  D.  We  see  therefore  that  the  Maharastrl 
has  discarded  the  current  Sanskrit  termination  and  adopted 
a new  one,  probably  from  an  ancient  Sanskrit  dialect 
parallel  to  the  Yedic. 

Secondly  fR  is  the  legitimate  development  of 
Sanskrit  also  seen  in  our  |J3§,  fR*r.  Not  only  has  the 
word  changed  on  its  formal  side,  but  it  has  also  changed 
in  its  contents  or  meaning.  Strictly  the  form  ought  to 

1.  Plschel,  Grammatik  der  Prakrit  Sprachen  p.  229. 

2.  Pischel,  O.  C.  p.  221. 

3.  Pischel,  O.  C.  p.  396. 

4.  Raj-wade,  ir^p’fsh'Tinr?  No.  23. 
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mean  after  having  said  that,  then,  because  we  have  said 
that  and  from  that  simply,  because  or  therefore.  The 
word  has  lost  much  in  meaning.  It  was  a root  and  has 
now  become  a mere  conjunction.  Just  as  the  old  gerund 
cR  has  later  in  Hindi  become  a simple  suffix,  making 
gerunds;  e.  g. 

e.  *1^  is  a compound  expression  important  in  two 

ways.  First  of  all  the  word  We  have  other  combi- 
nations with  this  in  the  snSfcrff;  (where  perhaps 

we  have  to  expect  with  haplology  of  the  former  d), 

*55^5,  The  first  part  of  the  compound,  therefore,  is 

either  ^ or  This  word  alone  is  found  in  several  places 
inthefT^jtr  either  as  or  as  ¥t^f.  We  can  see  that  is  in 
the  former  compound  shortened  to  *R5.  is  from  ^through 

Rajwade’s  derivation1  from  ^ is  untenable,  ^is  some- 
times2 changed  to  $ in  the  M.  and  Pali;  for  aTR-ai^,  for 
C.f.  3^-ajSWT-  *3  or  wti  therefore  only 
means  good  one  and  then  since  one  would  always  chcose 
good  things,  came  to  mean  any  you  choose.  Thus  we 
find  change  in  form  accompanied  by  change  in  content  or 

meaning.  • 

We  see,  that  the  word  *1%  in  this  particular  meaning 
is  still  retained  in  certain  parts  of  Maharastra.  We  often 
hear  an  expression  like  the  following  : T55T  ant; 

ipt  sprier  '4ra  nmtw  aw^r  m hi^tt- 

would  thus  mean  where  you  will  or  at  any  place. 
In  the  same  way  would  mean  of  any  dimension, 

however  much. 

^jsr  corresponds  in  meaning  to  Sanskrit  But 

the  one  is  probably  not  to  be  derived  from  the  other.  dHfi 
becomes  in  Pr.  ^R,  rarely  dR-  This  with  a suffix  g and 


1.  Dnyaneshwari  Grammar  p.  126. 

2.  Pischel,  0.  C.  202. 
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unaccountable  change  of  stt  to  tt  would  give  This 

same  process  will  have  to  be  assumed  for 
etc.  Regularly  ought  to  and  does  actually  give  ^g,  as  % 
follows  labial.  But  this  is  not  an  absolute  phonetic  law,  as 
we  find  forms  like  from  from  *#,  cpfr-pfr ; ffc 

itself  actually  gives  and  3ft.  The  distinction  in 
meaning,  interest  and  growth  is  not  very  consequent,  for 
we  find  qi^f  when  we  should  expect  qitggi.  Cf. 
Marathi  gTS'.  The  J.  34  c.  {jas  actually  got 

for  growth,  bigness,  where  the  sense  that  q|r  itself  was  an 
abstract  noun  was  lost  and  a further  abstract  term,  was 
added  to  it.  Very  likely  ^ is  a representative  of  the 
demonstrative  ^through  and  r%JPI  lead  to 

the  latter)  and  comes  from  fs,  fr%,  which  would  give 
^fr  and  ultimately  3off.  The  form,  which  according 
to  Rajwade’  is  ffts,  would  corroborate  this.  Cf.  also  Jain 
M.  itctj,  which  Weber  and  after  him  Pischel1  2 rightly  trace 
to  which  becomes  tt, 

One  word  more.  and  are  not  separated  by 

time ; they  are  dilecta^l  variations  current  in  the  same 
period;  in  the  second  form  we  have  an  anticipation  of  the 
aspirate  in  the  second  place,  a phenomenon  not  uncommon 
in  any  language.  The  same  is  observed  in  forms  like 

%o^7. 

/.  : This  is  the  future  of  the  root  with  the 

participial  termination  of  the  future^  or  This  is 
another  testimony  to  the  same  peculiarity  of  the  modern 
Indian  dialects,  which  is  already  seen  above  in  the  form 
-of  the  preterite  srrqw.  Excepting  the  Gujarati,  which  has 


1.  Dnyaneshwari  Grammar  .p.  63. 

2.  Pischel,  Grammatik  der  Prakrit  Sprachen  p.  113. 
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preserved  Sanskrit  ^ in  forms  like  qR^Tt, 

and  the  Hindi  and  in  a solitary  Marathi  form  '-MijW,  a 
combination  of  the  old  synthetic  tense  and  the  modern 
termination  f?j,  they  have  banished  the  old  form  and" 
coined  a new  one  for  it.  This  f?5,  fq,  with  root  ending  in  ar, 
is  seen  in  Tukaram  ; e.  g.  SHf 

Old  Hindi'  only  of  the  remaining  dialects  has  preserved... 
this  remnant  of  the  old  synthetical  tense.  Cf. 

This  root  z&S  appears  to  be  a pure  Prakrit  form  and  i6 
not,  as  some  suppose,  connected  with  the  Sanskrit  The 
primary  sense  is  to  fall  or  cause  to  fall  topsytervy,  to  topple  - 
or  cause  to  topple.  The  Marathi  ejtWsSf,  which  has  kept  the 
form,  has  changed  the  meaning.  cRiHf  of  ji^iRTJT  has 

still  the  old  sense. 

g . affl%  is  from  Sanskrit  3TT%,  where  the  sibilant,  being 
transferred  to  the  end  of  the  word,  gives  the  final  its 
aspirate  character.  We  find  the  same  phenomenon  in 
Gujarati  fpr  from  ^r,  Guj.  fpsff,  old  Marathi  *rrf^  from 

through  qTcsrsr  from  g^R  etc.  We  have  changed 
the  form  into  stt|,  Gujarati  Hindi  if. 

h.  is  the  modern  the  oblique  form  of  the 

possessive  adjective  The  original  seems  to  be  the 

loc.  form  of  the  same.  We  find  it  lengthened  into  j^r  e.  g. 

gpff  etc-,  which  is  only  another  form  of  %T^iT — by 
vcpqirK  in  the  last  syllable. 

This  =qT  is  a suffix  that  makes  possessive  adjectives  of 
nouns.  Its  genesis  is  yet  a debatable  point.  Krishna- 
shastri  Chiploonkar1 2  derived  it  from  the  Sanskrit 

1.  Beanies,  Comparative  Grammar  Vol.  III  p.  112, 

2.  p.  62, 
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^T,  and  Krishnashastri  Godbole1  supported  his  derivation. 
Dr.  Bhandarkar2  sees  in  it  the  phonetic  descendant  of  the 
Sanskrit  suffix^;  Damle3  and  Raijwade4  follow  him.  The 
difficulty  in  the  latter  case  is,  that  the  is  in  Sanskrit 
added  to  certain  indeclinables  only.  There  would  be  some 
difficulty  in  deriving  ^T,  xft  from  far  through  35T,  like  the 
Sindhi  ^r,  sff.  Still  there  is  the  satisfaction  that  is 
a nominal  suffix.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  Yadava 
inscription  of  Nagaon,  dated  A.  D.  1367  shows  both  5TT  and 
=3T.  Patan  inscr.  of  1208,  however,  has  uniformly  ^T. 

g.  is  the  usual  instrumental.  We  have  changed 

the  termination  into  ^ by  a simple  transposition  ; other 
forms  are  snvpft, 

The  Hindi  and  Gujarati  too  have  made  the  same  change. 
This  is  primarily  a pronominal  termination,  borrowed  by 
nouns  in  3?  even  in  Sanskrit.  The  Gujarati  has  preserved 
it  in  some  of  the  pronouns  like  The  word  is 

from  the  original  efWL  through  sfasTR.  Here  we  find  that 
even  so  much  as  one  whole  syllable  is  lost;  this  is  a 
phenomenon  called  syncope. 

Rajwade5  says  “ In  short,  in  modern  Marathi  the 
Instr.  sing,  was  formed  from  the  Instr.  pi.”  jjffrt, 

gives  the  plural.  Then  becoming  ’JcTT  and  ft 
becoming  we  get  the  sing.  ! This  is  a piece  of  very 

subtle  logic,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  He  has  changed  since 
1912,  in  a criticism  on  Damle’s  grammar,  and  accepted 
the  Sanskrit  jt,  tth  as  termination  of  the  Instr.  sing. 
Rajwade’s  etymologies  are  in  most  cases  very  hasty. 

1.  htrTi  wrhvt  p.  63. 

2.  Philological  Lectures  p.  257. 

3.  ^TTjfR'  p.  347. 

4.  *rfW  p.  14. 

5.  Dnyaneshwari  Grammar  p.  26. 
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Now  what  have  we  learnt  from  a detailed  examination 
•of  all  these  words?  We  have  learnt,  (1)  that  there  is 
phonetic  change  in  the  body  of  a word,  whereby  it  is 
understood  that  the  meaning  is  not  changed,  e.  g.  sptr,  qrq, 
W etc  ; (2)  that  there  is  formantic  change  or  a change  in 

the  terminations  etc.  e.  g.  :3TPJf,  siPT^r,  and  (3)  that 

there  is  change  in  meaning.it  being  understood,  that  all  the 
while,  the  form  is  supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same, 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  that  both  these  changes 
might  never  take  place  together.  (4)  Lastly,  there  is  change 
in  the  syntax.  The  whole  passage  shows  a departure  from 
our  modern  sentence  form. 

13.  The  causes  of  change  :-What  then  are  the  causes  of  the 
change  that  leaves  no  unit  of  the  sentence — the  sound,  the 
syllable,  the  word,  and  the  sentence  itself— untouched  ? 
What  leads  to  phonetic  change,  as  well  in  the  root  form 
as  in  the  formantic  element  of  a word  ? Why  should  the 
meaning  of  words  undergo  transformation  ? 

A reply  to  this  question,  so  far  as  phonetic  change  is 
concerned,  is  already  indicated  in  the  beginning.  The 
very  fact  of  the  aquisition  of  language  presupposes  change; 
for  no  generation  can  take  up  a language  from  its  pre- 
decessors in  exactly  the  same  outward  form.  This  change 
might  be  caused  in  the  production  of  speech  by  one 
individual,  as  also  in  the  transmission  of  speech  from  one 
individual  to  another.  (1)  In  imitation  therefore  there  is  a 
potent  cause  for  change.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  an  indi- 
vidual also  imitates  himself,  when  he  is  engaged  in  the  pro. 
duction  of  speech.  This,  Oertel  calls  intra-individual  imita* 
tion.  (2)  On  the  analogy  of  certain  known  forms  certain 
others  are  produced.  Analogy  based  upon  association, 
is  the  second  cause  of  change.  If  the  former  cause  is 
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mainly  physiological — for  much  depended  on  the  power  of 
the  individual’s  ear  in  properly  hearing  sounds  and  upon 
the  power  of  his  eye  in  noticing  the  positions  of  the 
speech  organs,  and  thirdly  upon  the  speech-organs 
themselves,  which  reproduced  the  observed  posi- 
tions,— this  latter  is  psychological.  Besides  the  examples 
already  quoted  from  child  language,  others  may  be  added. 

for  instance,  owes  its  long  vowel  to  gt^T,  where  it 
is  legitimate  as  being  a dual  form,  with  which  the  former 
is  associated.  Of  this  more  below.  (3)  Accent  is  another 
factor  which  causes  change.  The  shifting  of  accents 
backwards  or  forwards,  causes  the  loss  of  whole  syllables  ; 
e.  g.  Fr.  frere  which  is  the  poor  remnant  of  Latin  f rater. 
The  Marathi  siotS  is  the  remnant  of  the  Sk.  ; qifrvr 

through  qifPJiarl  of  or  in  the  above  passage  of  RW* 

Other  causes  like  general  conditions  of  culture,  mixture  of 
races,  conquest,  mixture  of  dialects  etc.  may  cause 
change.  But  compared  with  the  above,  they  are  not  very 
potent.  Because  even  where  race  mixture,  conquest  and 
such  other  cultural  conditions  are  absent,  we  see  that 
constant  change  is  going  on  in  language.  The  Dravidian 
languages,  comparatively  at  peace  and  safe  from  foreign 
invasion  for  a long  period,  are  a good  case  in  point. 

a.  Physiological  and  acoustic  causes  of  change: — All  change 
proceeds  along  certain  lines.  For  reasons  already 
explained  (the  psycho-physical  disposition  of  the  individual 
of  a community  speaking  one  language,  is  at  any  one 
period  in  the  life  of  that  language  generally  the  same),  any 
change  in  the  body  of  a form  or  its  ending  (phonetic  and 
morphological  change)  spreads  itself  evenly  over  all  similar 
forms  and  endings.  This  is,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
due  to  the  transmission  of  language  from  one  individual  to 
another  and  from  one  generation  to  another  generation. 
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This  transference  can  only  be  the  transference  of  the  sounds, 
not  of  the  accompanying  physical  and  psychical  processes. 
These  belong  to  every  individual  separately.  When  the 
hearer’s  sounds  correspond  to  those  of  the  speaker,  then 
only  is  the  former  said  to  speak  correctly.  When  a similar 
sound  is  produced,  we  can  safely  infer,  that  the  motory 
sensation  preceding  it  is  also  the  same.  It  is,  however, 
possible  to  produce  an  almost  similar  sound  by  different 
movements  of  the  speech  organs ; it  must,  therefore,  be 
admitted  as  possible,  that  the  motory  sensations  (feeling  of 
movement)  of  a hearer  are  a bit  differently  formed  from 
those  of  the  speaker.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  that  the 
sound  of  t and  t is  so  similar,  although  their  articulation  is 
different.  It  is  the  motory  sensation  1 which  principally 
determines  the  production  of  a sound  ; ease  plays  a very 
insignificant  part. 

When  a change,  thus  produced  by  an  individual  speaker 
in  an  individual  form,  spreads  itself  over  similar  forms  in 
the  whole  language,  it  becomes  a regular  change.  1%  is 
this  regularity  of  the  change,  as  also  of  the  preservation  of 
the  old  material,  that  makes  linguistic  study  possible 
The  rules  deduced  from  such  a uniform  change  or  pre- 
servation are  called  phonetic  laws.  When,  for  instance  a 
certain  sound  in  a word  is  kept  on  or  undergoes  change,  this 
also  happens  in  all  similar  words  under  the  same  conditions- 

the  Sanskrit  initial  *r  is  preserved  in  Mar.  words  like  tfRi’ 
from  Sanskrit  tft;  but  in  certain  Gujarati 

dialects  it  becomes  f,  e.  g.  and  fiw.  The  initial  Sans- 
krit ^ which  is  preserved  in  Mar.  words  like  frcr,  %,  gp? 
^becomes  in  Hindi  as  f^?r,  srre  or  If  the 


1.  Paul,  Prinzipien  der  Spracbgeschichte  p.  57. 
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cause  for  the  former  change,  Sk.  into  Guj.  5,  is  mainly 
physiological— the  stop  of  the  breath  at  the  hard  gums  in 
pronouncing  the  sibilant  which  is  already  loose  and  lets 
the  breath  pass  away  sideways,  becomes  still  looser  or  is 
completely  removed  and  we  get  the  aspirate— the  cause  of 
the  latter  change,  of  the  Sk.  ^ into  Hindi  and  Bengali  *, 
is  more  acoustic  than  physiological.  The  same  is  the  case 
when  Germans  try  to  pronounce  the  English  th  in  the,  there, 
that;  they  say  ze,  zere,zat  and  believe  that  they  have  rightly 
nronounced  the  word.  The  same  probably  happens  when  a 
Japanese  always  substitutes  an  l for  r in  foreign  words 
The  basis  of  articulation  (*.  e.  structure  and  position  of 
the  speech  organs)  in  his  case  has  so  altered  itself,  that 
he  can  not  physiologically  distinguish  between  the  two 
Sounds  and  his  ear  also  has  got  so  accustomed  to  the  l, 
that  it  makes  no  difference  between  l and  r.  The  Muni- 
cian  confusion  between  p and  b,  mentioned  above,  is  also 
a good  example.  The  ear  and  the  basis  of  articulation  are 
thus  both  interfering  with  each  other  in  changes  like  the 
two  above. 

14.  What  is  phonetic  law The  phonetic  change  indicated 
above  is  caused  by  a change  in  the  conditions  of  the  produ« 
ction  of  the  respective  sounds.  When,  lor  instance,  the  ori- 
ginal medial  aspirate  is  always  seen  in  Greek  to  change  into 
a tenuis  aspirate  c.,.  Sk.*^,  Gr.  Afrr ; Sk.  Gr. Ppar.p; 
Sk  Gr.  (payin’ ; Sk.  W%,  Gr.  Oapo-ocr ; Sk.  Wg,  Gr.  fxedv  , 

we  infer  that  different  representation  of  the  same  sound  m 
two  languages  is  due  to  causes  that  we  call  physiological, 
and  we  make  the  generalization,  that  original  medial  aspi- 
rates are  always  in  Greek  changed  to  ten.  aspirates.  This 
generalization  of  a regular  phenomenon  in  language  we 
.all  phonetic  law  We  make  the  same  generalization  when 

we  observe  correspondences  like  Sk.  Lat.  fero  , Sk- 
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Lat.  fuam,  futurus  ; Sk.  ’pj:,  Lat-  furnus  ; Sk. 

Lat . fe-lare,  femina  ; only,  in  the  two  latter  cases  the 
place  of  articulation  or  is  changed  in  the  old  Italic 
dialects,  so  that  the  dental  q has  become  the  labial 
comparison  of  Sk.  ^-^and  Lat.  ti-bi,  Sk.  and  Lat 
rubros,  Sk.  r<?  (original  of  and  Lat.  ibi,  Sk.  and  Lat. 
nebul,  enables  us  to  generalise,  that  even  the  ten.  aspirate 
representing  the  original  medial  aspirate,  is  shifted  in  Latin 
to  a simple  medial  between  two  vowels.  Thus  the  original 
law  is  modified  by  a change  in  the  surroundings  of  the 
original  sound.  Conversely,  comparison  of  Lat.  for-es  and 
Sk.  §R,  Lat.  fortis  and  Sk.  Lat.  of-fendimentum  and  Sk. 

shows  that  the  ten.  aspirate,  Latin  representative  of 
the  original  medial  aspirate,  finds  in  Sk.  a medial  to 
represent  it;  the  Sk.  form  must,  therefore,  have  been 
WV  in  consonance  with  the  original  law.  That  the  roots  ^ 
I'l-  ^ ^ and  others,  must  have  originally  begun  with 

a med.  asp.  which  was  displaced  before  the  following  med. 
asp.  or  f in  the  body  of  the  word,  is  shown  by  comparison 
with  Goth,  gredus,  Eng.  greed  ; Goth,  biudan,  Ger.  bieten  • 
Germ,  binden;  Arm.  davel ; Goth,  dags,  Eng.  day,  and 
others  whose  initial  corresponds  to  an  original  med.'  aspi- 
rate. Even  some  Sk.  forms  of  these  roots  throw  light  on 
tms  fact;  e.  g.  (f^),  (spq),  (Vedic  of  <&) 

Pr.  strict  for  is  also  eloquent.  We  therefore  put  forward 
the  law,  that  in  Sk.  a medial  aspirate  becomes  a medial 
when  followed  by  a medial  aspirate  in  the  same  word.' 
This  is  dissimilation  of  which  we  have  to  speak  later  on. 

Coming  to  the  Aryan  group,  we  compare  Sk.  c^T  and 
Av.  9 warn,  Sk.  (if  and  Av.  9ri,  Sk.  ftrsf,  Av.  Midra,  Sk  ^r: 
Av.  caQwara  and  find  that  in  Avesta  a dental  spirant 
corresponds  to  the  Sk.  tenuis.  The  Sk.  ^ in 
etc.,  is  represented  by  the  aspirate  h,  as  in  hapta,  haidya. 
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Hindu  in  the  Avesta.  In  this  the  Greek  agrees  with  the 
Avesta ; e.  g.  eirra,  eSocr  Sk.  Compare  5*T3T,  and 

of  vulgar  Gujarati. 

a.  Grimm’s  law  or  sound  shifting  : — The  Sanskrit,  Gre^k, 
Latin  and  Slavonic  languages  have  generally  preserved  the 
consonants  as  they  originally  were,  except  local  changes 
indicated  above.  But  the  Germanic  languages  show  a 
wholesale  change,  as  the  following  equations  will  show : 


1 Tenues. 


Sk.  Gr. 

Lat. 

Goth-  Germ. 

Eng. 

pecus 

faihu  vieh 

fee 

nepos 

neffe 

nephew 

paurnus  dorn 

thorn 

verto 

wairpan  werden 

tres 

preis  drei 

three 

kvvoct 

hunds  hund 

hound 

Joy  old 

f^rf^  SeiKVVfiAl 

gateihan  zeigen 

^ : 

quod, 

hwas  was 

what 1 

Asp.  Sk.  Gr. 

Angs 

. Germ.  Eng. 

jam  feirn  foam 
Optfojuai  Goth,  pragjan  thrall 

(kh)  „ haban  have. 


We  see  therefore  that  the  original  ten.  and  the  ten. 
aspirates  have  fallen  together  in  the  old  Germanic  language 
and  are  represented  alike  by  hard  spirants;  i.  e.  p,  t,  k,  and 
ph,  th,  kh,  are  represented  by  old  Germanic  («■  g.  Gothic) 
spirants  f,  p,  %,  (pron.  ch). 


1.  The  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  still  true  to  its  genesis.  We 
pronounce  it  properly  as  hwat. 
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2 Mediae. 


Sk. 

Lat. 

Goth. 

Germ. 

Eng. 

duco 

tiuhan 

ziehen 

draw 

Lith. 

dubus 

diups 

tief 

deep 

decern 

taihun 

zehn 

ten 

Gr. 

r 

yovv 

kniu 

lcuie 

knee 

>» 

aypoer 

akrs 

... 

acre 

3^ 

>> 

r 

zvyov 

juk 

joch 

yoke 

Asp. 

Gr. 

(fiepe'iv 

hair  an 

bear 

(#3)  fofir:  „ 

9 eerier 

ga-deds 

that 

deed 

#••(?  = 

xk 

O.Q.H. 

gans  gans 

goose 

%rfir 

Lat.  veho 

gaicigan 

bewegen 

weigh . 

This  is  called  sound  shifting,  in  German  Laut-ver- 
schiebung,  of  the  Germanic  languages,  or  after  its  discoverer 
Grimm,  simply  Grimm’s  law.  This,  however,  is  only  the 
first  sound  shifting,  which  took  place  even  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  as  certain  references  of  the  old  Roman  historians 
show.  There  was  another  sound  shifting,  which  appears 
to  have  taken  place  after  the  Anglo-Saxons  separated  form 
their  North-German  cousins,  about  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century. 

6.  Second  sound  shifting: — If  we  cast  a glance  at  the  last 
three  columns  of  the  examples  for  the  first  shifting  according 
to  Grimm,  we  shall  find,  that  in  most  cases  the  Gothic  or 
other  forms  of  the  old  Germanic,  correspond  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  English  forms  but  that  the  German  forms  i.  e. 
High-German  forms,  disagree. 
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Goth,  has  paurnus 


preis 
ga-teihan 
dags 
h el  pan 
plegen 


Eng,  thorn 
three 


day 

help 

play 


but  Germ,  dorn 

drei 
zeigen 
tag 
h el  fen 
pjlegen 


This  leads  us  to  formulate  the  law,  that  old  Germanic 
p,  t,  k , become  the  affricates  pf,  t$,  (written  z ),  k%  (written 
ch),  and  the  hard  spirants  f,  p,  and  % become  soft  spirants 
6,  d,  and  z (which  last  disappears  intervocalically).  This 
is  called  the  second  sound  shifting . The  Anglo-Saxon 
escaped  this  shifting,  as  did  certain  Low  German  dialects. 
This  is  an  important  fact.  Thereby  we  know  the  limitations 
of  phonetic  laws.  They  have  thus  got  a time  limit  as  well 
as  a place  limit,  and  we  have,  therefore,  to  be  very  cautious 
in  formulating  them.  When  we,  therefore,  put  forward  a 
phonetic  law,  we  have  to  indicate  all  its  limitations.  It  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  or  less,  than  generalization  based 
upon  observed  linguistic  facts  and  holding  good  under  stated 
conditions  only. 

c.  Verner  s taw: — To  quote  one  more  example,  where  the 
conditions  are  slightly  different  from  what  we  have  already 
spoken  of.  Gr.  irarrjp,  Lat.  pater  becomes  in  Goth. 
fadar , where  indeed  we  expect  a p in  place  of  d , as  in  Goth. 
bropar  which  corresponds  to  Sk.  WHT,  Lat.  f rater  etc.  In  old 
days  it  was  thought  to  be  an  irregularity  and  left  unaccount- 
ed for.  But  when  the  idea  of  phonetic  law  was  formulated 
and  began  to  be  scrutinised,  people  were  not  satisfied  with 
saying  that  it  was  an  irregularity,  but  wanted  to  trace  the 
reason.  And  it  was  found  out  by  Verner,  who,  on  observing 
other  similar  cases,  e.g.  Goth -sibun,  Sk.^H;  Goth-  halsagga 
3(q6:,  haidus  (Germ-heit)  Sk.  %3:,  O.H.G.  su^ar,  Sk.^ ^ where 
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^represents  old  % put  forth  another  law,  a corollary  to 
Grininas  law,  that  the  hard  spirants  in  the  middle  or 

end  of  words  became  soft,  only  when  the  original  Indo-Ger- 
manic  accent  was  not  on  the  immediately  preceding  sylla- 
ble. This  is  what  is  called  Verner’s  law,  after  its  discoverer. 

We  have  been  dealing  upto  now  with  what  is  called 
phonetic  change  as  such,  and  then  too  of  consonants.  This 
change  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  character  of  the  neigh- 
bouring sounds  and  is  therefore  called  Unbedingter 
Lautwandel  or  unconditional  phonetic  change. 

d.  Baconditonal  phonetic  change : — We  shall  now  take  exam- 
ples of  vowel  change  from  the  Aryan  group. 

I.  When  we  compare  e.  g . Sk.  which  shows  an  3T  in  the 
first  syllable  with  Gr.  (frepc o,  Lat.  fero,  Arm.  berimy  Got.  baira 
and  Old  Scl.  bera ; Sk.  srf^Av.  azemy  with  Gr.  eyco,  Lat.  ego , 
Arm.  es,  Goth,  ik ; or  Sk.  Av.  aspah  with  Lat.  eqttos 
Goth,  aihwa , we  find  that  Indo-Aryan  ST  is,  in  these  and 
other  cases,  represented  by  e in  all  the  other  languages  of 
the  great  family ; see  also  Sk.  Lat.  esti,  Goth.  ist. 

Sk.  and  Av.  3?  = e in  the  other  Indg.  languages. 

II.  Taking  other  words: — 


Sk.  ®rf^: 

Lat.  ovis 

Gr. 

oi$  0.  Ir.  oi. 

„ 

„ octo 

>9 

OKTOO  ,,  ocht . 

„ quod,  | 

. 99 

7 TO-9eV  * 

99 

c pepovgi  0.  Per.  barantiy . 

( for  onti  of  Dor.  (pepovn ) 

„ sequitur 

99 

elirero 

i. 

„ is-tud 

99 

to  Goth,  pat  a. 

9t 

Xvkoct 

40 
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We  can  formulate  our  law  thus  : — Indo-Aryan  3T  is  in 
some  words  represented  by  o in  most  of  the  other  Indo- 
Germanic  languages  ; only  the  Germanic  showing  a 
similarity  with  the  Sanskrit. 

. * Sk.  and  Av.  <%  = o in  the  other  Indg.  languages 
except  Germanic. 

e.  g.  Sk.  Gr*  ybjucfrocr  but  Goth  chamb 

„ S&  „ beSopKe  but  ,,  band  (perf.  of 

bindan) 

„ Gr.  Dor.  c pepovn  but  .,  bairand 

III.  And  lastly  comparing 

Sk.  3T^TT%  Gr.  ayod  Lat.  ago  Arm.  acem  O.Ir .agat 
„ (^3^)  #l  aicpocr  „ acus 

,,  3TMT%  „ avejuoa-  „ animus  Goth,  us-auan 

„ 5^:  „ aypocr  „ a<?er  „ akrs  E.  acre 

„ ,,  aKjaov  Av.  asman 

and  so  on,  we  find  that  the  Indo-Aryan  is  also  represent- 
ed by  an  a in  the  other  languages  of  the  family.  Thus  we 
find  that  an  Indo-Aryan  s?  finds  in  the  other  languages  some 
times  e,  sometimes  o,  and  sometimes  a to  represent  it.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  r. 


IV.  Sk.  3Trf^ : 

Gr. 

eSrjSdyr 

Lat.  edimus 

„ ara:(pp. 

>» 

TvXrjto 

ff 

of  ht  to  fill) 

»'  ^ 

>> 

MV 

„ mensis 

Goth.  mena.  E. 

»» 

VY]fia 

„ nemeri 

„ nepla  needle 

3TT 

= 

l in  other  Indg.  languages 

Y.  Sk. 

Gr. 

Lat.  donum 

»»  5^ 

»* 

Sued 

„ duo 

»»  SITcT* 

If 

Trpooi,  Osk.  (Italian 

O.  H.  G.  fruo. 

(morning)  dialect)  pruterpan 

sjt  = o in  the  Western  Indg.  languages* 
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VI.  Sk.  JTT^  Gr.  (Dor)  /uarrip  Lat.  mater  Old  Ir.  mathir 

„ „ dSug  qSv?  „ suavis 

„ „ (fiparcop  „ frater  „ brathir 

5TT  = a in  Gr.  Lat.  and  other  Western  Languages. 

When  the  science  of  philology  was  in  its  infancy,  it 
was  believed  by*scholars  like  Bopp,  Grimm  and  others,  that 
the  vowels  in  the  Indo-Aryan  branch  represented  the  old 
conditions  and  that  the  single  and  simple  3T  split  up  later 
into  three  vowels  a,  e , o. 

For  a long  time  this  view  was  accepted  as  the  correct 
one.  But  such  a phenomenon  was  after  all  unprecedented  in 
the  life  of  any  language  and  younger  philologists  like  Ame- 
lung,  Brugmann  and  Collitz,  disbelieving  it,  tried  to  show, 
that  the  Greek  language  had  preserved  the  original  vowels 
in  their  entirety  and  therefore  presented  a more  faithful 
picture  of  the  primitive  Indo-German  vocalism  than  did 
Sanskrit. 

They  based  their  conclusions  chiefly  on  the  following 
grounds: — Firstly  a splitting  up  of  the  a into  a,  e , ana  o can 
not  be  phonetically  proved  ; secondly,  in  those  cases  where 
Indo-Aryan  3T  corresponds  to  Greek  e , there  appears  before 
that  vowel  a palatal  instead  of  a guttural;  e.  g. 

Sk.  Gr.  re  (the  t for  kw  for  certain1  reasons  in  Greek.) 

Sk<  Gr.  €7r erai,  Lat.  sequor  ; Sk.  atonement, 

Gr.  Tcarur ; ttoc^  Av.  kaena,  Old-  Bui.  cena  fine  ; Sk. 

Gr.  tl , Lat.  quid  ; Sk.  Gr.  yevocr ; Sk.  Gr. 

rerrapeg ; Sk.  W,  Gr.  7r evre,  Lat.  quinque. 


1.  Hirt,  Handbuch  der  Griechischen  Laut  und  Forraen  Lehre  p.  202. 
The  Indoger.  labiovelar  kw  = Lat.  qu,  Got.  hw,  Sk.  ^or^,  Old  Bui.  k or  c. 
Lith.  k , but  Greek  7r,  where  the  labial  character-  predominates  and  a 
t before  e,  and  t. 
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But  when  the  corresponds  to  Gr.  Lat.  etc.  a or  o, 
this  change  does  not  take  place  ; Sk.  Gr.  7r orepoa, 

Li&t.quod;  Sk.  fe,  Pruss-  kortos,  (Eng.  court);  Sk.  ^f^:, 
Lat.  cruor , Ger.  roh  ; Sk.  Gr.  tcaptcipocr , Lat. 

cancer. 

These  correspondences  show,  that  originally,  Sk.  3?  which 
showed  in  Gr.,  Lat.  etc.  an  e , was  not  the  same  as  the  3T 
which  stood  for  Gr.  and  Lat.  etc.  a or  o ; and  that  in  the 
primitive  Indo-Aryan  period,  it  had  almost  an  colouring, 
because  the  palatalization  of  original  gutturals  only  takes 
place  before  ^ or  q.  This  change  from  gutturals  to 
palatals  under  certain  conditions,  is  discovered  in  the 
Sanskrit  language  itself.  In  the  perfect,  where  the  redup- 
lication vowel  is  e , e.  g.  Gr.  SeSopKa , yeyova,  Lat.  tetigi , we 
have  in  Sk.  a palatal  in  the  reduplicative  syllable,  but  a 
guttural  in  the  original  reduplicated  syllable  ; e . g.  Sk. 

I 't,  ''^Hl N-j , '^T^ThT,  etc. 

A similar  phenomenon  is  observable  before  the  suffix 
si  which  does  not  correspond  to  e in  Gr.  and  Lat.  It  shows 
the  original  guttural  before  it  ; e.  g.  but 
but  ^ and  but  ssr.\  This  is  the  celebrated 

palatal  law  in  Sanskrit. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  e and  o are  simple 
vowels  and  not  diphthongs  like  Sk.  tr  and  aft.  It  is,  how- 
ever, remarkable,  that  the  Prakrits,  unlike  the  Sk.,  should 
appear  to  possess  the  simple  vowels1  c,  o.  The  e appears 
before  conjuncts  to  represent  Sk.  a,  i or  e ; Pr.  Sk.  5<$rT; 
Mar.  Sk.  TW  ; Pr.  Sk.  ^rfcT ; Pr.  cfvTRT,  Sk. 

In  the  same  way  the  o of  Prakrits  represents  Sk-  3 before 
conjucts.  Mar.  Sk-  ^ Pr.  qlWL  3*^ 


1.  Pischel,  Grararaatik  der  Prakrit  Sprachen  p.  47.  Jacobi. 
Kr*ahlung«n  in  MSharastri  p.  xxi. 
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(Mar.  qpR),  gsp;.  Long  I and  long  u are  also  like- 
wise represented  in  the  Prakrits  ; (Mar.  5rTfa%)  for 

for  qt®  for  ij^r. 

The  change  of  the  original  e,  o into  Sk.  ar  is  an  uncon- 
ditional change  and  the  change  of  the  gutturals  into 
palatals  consequent  upon  the  change  of  e into  ar,  is  a con- 
ditional change.  As  further  examples  of  unconditional 
change  ought  to  be  quoted  Pr.  qts,  Coll-  Mar.  fq%‘,  Sk.  ; 
ftpT,  Sk.  ^jt  ; Mar.  f|qT,  Sk.  f^T ; Sk.  %rRT-  tfff , 

Sk-  f&j[  and  ajg,  Sk.  ar^f  show  us  that  as  far  as  quantity 
went,  a long  and  a nasalized  vowel  were  regarded  as  equal. 
But  there  is  no  acknowledged  condition  or  cause  of  such 
a change, 

The  consonantal  changes  referred  to  previously  and  the 
vowel  changes  now  referred  to,  are  called  unconditonal 
changes.  Brugmann1  defines  unconditional  change  thus: 
“Unconditional  phonetic  change  is  the  change  which  an 
individual  sound  undergoes,  without  the  determining  influ- 
ence of  the  particular  kind  of  the  accompanying  sounds,  or 
the  accent,  or  the  language  rhythm,  while  conditional 
change  is  where  such  influences  take  place”. 

(e)  Conditional  phonetic  change: — Suitableness  of  place 
of  a sound  in  a word-initial,  medial,  final-accent,  con- 
tact of  two  words  in  a sentence  or  etc,  influence  of 
neighbouring  sounds,  make  what  are  called  conditional 
changes. 

(1)  In  Greek,  for  example,  consonants  at  the  end 
of  a word  fall  out,  with  the  exception  of  v9  <r>  p:  Gr. 
?0c/oc.  Sk.  afa^but  Gr.  efapov-z The  Sanskrit  does  not 
suffer  two  consonants  to  stand  at  the  end  of  a word,  with 


1.  Kurze  Yergleichend©  Grammatik  p.  38. 
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the  exception  of  k , t d and  t , when  they  follow  a r in  the 
Tedic  language1 2:  ^ 3rd  sing.  Aorist  of.f^,  ^ nom.  sing, 
of  3^,  9Wr|,  3TT^t3rd  sing,  Aorist  of  ^ g^  for  g^ 

Examples  for  the  rule  are:  qrfi  + 

3T^R^(from 

The  Prakrits  (Maharasrti  particularly)  like  the  Gr. 
do  not  at  all  allow  a consonant  to  stand  at  the  end  of  a 
word:  q^T,  Sk.  q^,  ^-qTqq;,  *WKT^.  The  nasals 

become 

The  Prakrits  change  an  initial  q*  to  ft  or  sometimes 
to  t^jt  ( Mar.  Cm  )— mi,  f^q  ( Mar.  ^q  ( Mar. 

Jlfr-W)— W* 

(2)  Many  changes  in  sounds  are  dependent  upon  accent. 
e.  g.  Goth,  fadur  for  fq^  but  bropar  for  £|fq^.  Verner’s 
law  is  a great  illustration  of  this  class.  The  change  of 
Indo-Germainc  tenues  p,t,k , into  sounding  spirants  5,  d,  j 
instead  of  into  f,  p,  h , as  we  expect  according  to  the  law  of 
sound  shifting  called  Grimm’s  law,  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  accent.  Original  p,  t , k , become  the  sounding  spirants 
5,c£,(/?,,x)only  if  the  preceding  sonant  does  not  bear  the  accent 
e.  g.  Got.  hund , Sk.  O.  H.  G.  Swigar,  Sk. 

What  is  called  ablaut 2 or  vowel  gradation,  a phenome- 
non which  played  a great  part  in  the  formative  period  of 
most  of  the  Indo-German  languages,  is  held  by  scholars  to 
depend  entirely  upon  accent.  Ablaut  means  the  change, 
qualitative  or  quantitative,  of  the  vowel  phenomenon  be- 
tween related  words  or  parts  of  words;  e.  g.  TreVo/xat,  ? roi-ao/xai, 

j f 


1.  Macdonell,  V edic  Grammar  p.  61. 

2.  Meringer,  Indogermanische  Sprachwissenschaft  p.88ff. 
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Here  the  medial  form  of  the  present  shows  e under  accent, 
and  the  variant  o before  it,  and  is  altogether  dropped  when 
it  is  further  removed.  These  are  called  the  e , the  o and  the 
nill  grades. 

SepKOfACUy  ftehopKci,  e$paKOv 

Sk.  si 

This  gives  *p,  op,  p , i.  e.  nill  as  the  grades. 

The  series  of  forms  showing  eor  o are  called  the  strong 
and  the  series  showing  i,  u,  /,  r,  or  nill  the  weak  grade. 
Diphthongs  too  show  the  gradation.  Thus  there  would  be, 


Strong  grade. 

Weak  grade. 

e : 

0 

nill 

ei  : 

oi 

i 

eu  : 

ou 

u 

em  : 

om 

m 

en  : 

on 

n 

er  : 

or 

r 

el  : 

ol 

l 

Examples : 
Gr.1  7re5a 

7 voSa 

ivi/SSa 

(f)  eidomai 

(f)  oida 

(f)  \d-eiv 

... 

m 

7r  arepecr 

cnraTopea 

narpocr 

T.  S.  f^r, 

( piped 

0O/OOCT 

SltypOO' 

1.  Wackernagel,  Altindische  Grararaatik  I.  61  ff. 
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eat 

sunt 

^TT%  (where  dropping  of 
the  3T  is  weak  grade) 

Wcf 

<Tf$R  (classical 

nepos 

Hfff  Vedic. 

yevocr 

yeyova 

yiyvofxai 

^RR-' 

$J(4r(for 

f%¥RTT% 

In  the  same  category  fall  changes  called  #3er<uf.  The 
Sk.  grammarians  were  conscious  of  this  vowel-gradation 
above  spoken  of.  Some  modern  scholars  therefere  call  this. 
Ablaut  simply  ^STORyT. 


i. 

changed  to  f, 

3T|f 

>»  5>  ^2 

/ 

?>  »?  '3rfT 

„ „ ^ , ^TcT 

„ „ 35^^ 

4ft 

„ „ 

^51: 

„ Gr.  vicvoa-  0.  SI.  stint, 

4^ 

>,  )> 

Other  examples  of  under  the  influence  of  accent 

3«j'r,  ssrfci. 

34,  3f^ 
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44^, 

(^)^RGr.  Ferocr 

4f%:,  4%f 
SkfcT 

#T 


Wackernagel  has  put  together  quite  a number  of 
examples  of  gradation  of  vowels  under  the  influence  of 
accent. 

(3)  The  jjjt  and  fj%  phenomenon,  according  to 
which  the  same  root  or  stem,  either  in  accordance  with  its 
meaning  or  the  kind  of  formation,  shows  now  an  3,  % 
or  q;,  % <3;,  nov  an  tt,  art,  3?^,  3T^,  and  now  an  a?r, 

was  observed  and  properly  understood  by  our  old 
grammarians.  The  same  was  also  acknowledged  by 
philologists  to  belong  to  the  primitive  Indo-germanic 
language  and  was,  together  with  4njTR'j|,  by  them  called 
ablaut.  The  change  between  301  or  ffig  and  the  simple  or 
basic  vowel  depends  almost  exclusively  upon  accent.  And, 
as  a general  rule,  the  syllable  of  the  stem  under  accent 
shows  jot,  the  syllable  before  the  accent  however  only 
shows  the  simple  Vowel. 


arfatfr,  3#rfq\  •5T#1% 


fit:,  f'4,  #t=r 


<HlVl4,  3TT5T4,  3TIH'4PcL 


44Ri4,  ^T, 

ftfar. 

\ r - / 


1.  Wackernagel,  Altindische  Graramatik  p.  64. 
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A few  exceptions,  like  the  weak  form  with  ^ under 
accent,  e.  g.  4w*,  can  be  explained  as  partly  due  to  the 
transference  of  the  vowel  from  related  forms  and  partly  to 
the  shifting  of  the  accent.  The  theories,  that  some 
function  was  expressed  by  the  jut  of  the  basic  vowel,  or 
that  the  suffixes  caused  that  change,  are  only  interesting 
from  the  antiquarian’s  point  of  view. 

(4)  Phonetic  change  also  takes  place  in  a syllable  of  a 
word  owing  to  the  influence  of  another  syllable. 

In  Lat.  quinque,  the  first  syllable  owes  its  labio-velar  to 
the  influence  of  the  last  syllable.  Sk.  owes  its  initial  ^ to 
the  second  one,  as  words  like  Lat.  socer , O.H.G  swigar  show. 
The  former  is  an  example  of  the  influence  of  a whole  syl- 
lable upon  another.  But  simple  sounds  affect  other  simple 
sounds,  as  in  Gr.  ei,  which  becomes  ee  = e,  ou,  00  = 0.  Vowels 
affect  vowels,  as  in  O H.G.  gesti  for  Goth.  gastiy  where  i has 
affected  a and  consonants  as  in  Gr-  <tl  which  comes  from 
ti ; in  Gr.  te  Indog.  qwe ; o palatalises  the  labio-velar  in  quo 
which  becomes  no.  Consonants  also  affect  consonants,  as 
in  Gr.  omma  for  oirpa  ; Sk  sfrfr,  Lith.  vilna , Goth,  wulla , Ger 
wolle.  These  are  called  combinatory  changes. 

(5)  Assimilation. — We  shall  however  speak  only  of 
changes  represented  by  O.H.G.  gesti  fr.  Goth,  gastd , Pr. 
through  grqvr  from  and  Lat.  quinque  from  pinque.  These 
are  called  changes  due  to  assimilation.  This  is  of  two  kinds 
(a)  either  progressive , when  an  earlier  sound  or  syllable 
affects  a later  one  ; e.  g.  ^vTTfcT  where  the  previous  ^ has 
affected  the  original  dental  h and  changed  it  to  cerebral  w 
This  has  been  recognised  by  TTFif^  and  generalised  in  the 
W-  and  by  prakritists  like  Jacobi1. 


1.  Jacobi,  Erz^hlungen  in  MSharastri  p.  xxxi. 
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Pr.  ^ (Mar.  =^)  from  Sk.  =*ps  shows  progressive  assimi- 
lation. <pr  from  W,  ^ from  ^tfl  (Mar.  from 

mrft,3m  (also  s^n)  from  3TRipf,  5^-5^,  %^i%pRr, 

(Mar.  3TR)-3nrr,  m (Mar.  tn^)-cPR,  (Mar.  <*rt)  from  &m, 
HWT  (Mar.  ¥f,  uptr)  from  n^r,  show  the  great  effect  of  this 
law  in  Prakrits  ; or, 

(6)  regressive,  when  a following  sound  or  syllable 
affects  a previous  one  and  lends  it  its  own  character; 
e.  g.  It.  otto,  Vittorio,  for  Lat.  octo,  Victorio,  quinque  for 
pinque;  Pr.  ^ (Mar.  ) for  Sk.  ^ where  the  * assimi- 
lates itself  to  the  3f,  which  is  palatalised.  Sk.  ^ from 
original  shown  by  eKvPo<r,  Lat.  socer,  Goth,  swaihra 
etc.;  Sk.  ^tp.1,  Old  Ir.  smech.  3T?f,  from  + q and  3^  + ^ 
are  other  examples  of  regressive  assimilation.  Pr- 
through  51^1  from  ^qTST  ; >3^5  (Mar. 

The  explanation  of  the  fact  is  not  very  difficult. 
Although  a word  or  sentence  is  produced  by  a succession 
of  articulatory  movements,  still,  so  far  as  the  speaker  is 
concerned,  he  has  the  idea  of  the  whole  in  his  consciousness 
the  moment  he  begins  a word  or  sentence.  He  has  the 
apperception  of  the  sound  and  its  meaning  together  in  a 
uniform  simultaneous  act.  When,  therefore,  an  assimila- 
tion takes  place,  the  process  is  something  like  this.  An 
individual  sound-idea,  which  has  got  some  sort  of  superi- 
ority over  another,  gets  into  the  place  of  that  other,  and 
thereby  the  articulatory  movement  which  corresponds  to 
the  former,  pushes  itself  into  the  place  of  the  other. 

A law  of  assimilation  has  been  postulated  for  the 
Prakrits  by  Bollensen,  according  to  which  TW%i%srr  or 
WT%tt  would  represent  Sk.  i.e.  if  ^ be  changed 

m Pr.  to  rKJfr,  the  word  Jjn before  it  will  have  ansr  by  assimi- 
lation, but  if  it  be  fcfofr,  then  would  be  TfpsT.  This,  however, 
Pischel  rightly  points  out,  cannot  be  insisted  upon,  as  the 
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grammarians  and  the  texts  give  now  one  form  and  now 
another.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  both  and 

a third  frppfi  for  sjunfi.  We  also  have  ift  for  3371,  but  TCT3T3Tf 
for  JJW-  3F1!  for  and  for  are  other  examples. 

(6)  Dissimilation  : — The  opposite  of  this  is  dissimilation. 
Sometimes  two  similar  sounds  are  instinctively  avoided, 
by  displacement  or  change  of  one  of  them.  It  can  be  both 
progressive,  and  regressive  like  assimilation. 

Our  Prakrits  abound  in  the  second  class  of  dissimila- 
tion. Sk.  gf3,  (e-  9 ■ 

HHR5  (Mar.  5TTIr)-SR?5;  Gr.  ©i?Xj?tj?p  for  Qtjprirrip,  Lat.  celebrum 
for  cerebrum  .Examples  of  the  first,  where  a similar  sound 
is  lost  are:  Yedic,  for  m,  Gr. . (purpia  from  <t>paTPla, 

from  dat.  plu.  of  HTTL;  fagfcT,  from 

from  ^F?-in  fact  all  reduplicatives  of  conjuncts. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Latin  shows  in  the 
reduplicative  syllable  the  full  conjunct;  e.  g.  as  aginst  ragfcb 
^r,  Lat.  has  spopondi  to  spondere , steti,  to  stare  scicidi  to 
scindo.  Yet  it  has  not  escaped  the  law  of  dissimilation.  The 
same  phenomenon,  with  a slight  change,  is  seen  in  inten- 
sivesin  colloquial  Marathi, THPFT  to  classical 
to  classical  Of  course  forms  like 

which  show  the  regular  reduplication  of  the  monosyllable, 
must  have  had  influenced  such  formations  as  JT-JT^T. 
Nothing  need  be  said  of  contact  of  words  in  sentences  or  of 
stems  and  terminations,  knwon  as  the  phenomenon.  It 
is  familiar  to  Sk.  students.  We  find  there  some  kind  of 
assimliation  + ^ = or  sfWbr  = due  to 

associative  interference. 

Before  closing  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  have  to 
deal  with  certain  phenomena  of  sounds,  without  which  this 
topic  would  be  incomplete. 
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(7)  Prothesis:  We  find  that  in  some  languages  certain  vo- 
wels are  developed  before  certain  consonants.  The  Greek,  for 
instance,  has  an  w before  words  beginning  with  sounds  like 
r,  n m,  w;  Sk.  Lat.  ruber,  Ger.  roth,  Eng.  red,  but  Gr 

>•>«««■  Gr.  if.fi or;  St.  Lat.  levis, 
ut  Gr.  ,\ax„<r ; Sk.  Gr.  ay  ; Germ,  melken,  Lat.  mulgeo, 
but  Gr.  a^eXyto ; Sk.  iRT,  Gr.  on>x,  «TTTR.  Gr.  ovo/ma. 

Our  Pr.  from  Sk.  Rfr  is  a good  example.  In  Pan- 

Sb  U- R Pe°Ple  sti11  say  mX  m*-  In  colloquial  kunbi 
Marathi  we  have  3PRR  for  *?R,  for  Probably  a 

difficulty  was  felt  in  pronouncing  the  conjunct  with  an 
initial  sibilant,  and  as  a sort  of  balance  a vowel  waspre-pro- 
nounced.  Mohomedans  always  say  5*555,  5*^ 

for  ^5  etc.  The  French  ecole  for  Lat.  schola  shows  the 
same  thing.  This  phenomenon  is  called  prothesis. 

(8)  Anaptyxis:-  Another  similar  phenomenon  is  the 
insertion  of  a vowel  between  combination  of  sounds  which 
are  difficut  to  pronounce.  Gr.  ?/3 Sopor  from  old  t/SS/uoa-. 
English  elm  is  actually  pronounced  elem.  This  is  called 

anaptyxis.  In  some  hymns  of  the  Rgveda  gv?  be 
comes  trisyllabic,  This  is  very  common  in 

colloquiai  language ; Mar-  for  srarc,  for  tR,  for 

STW  and  SRT,  ^ and  m,  ^ and  are  cases  where 
both  forms  are  current  in  the  Sanskrit  language.  '<pRfor  *<ro 
is  found  in  Mar.  mscriptions  of  13th  and  16th  centuries 
A.  D.  Pr.  T^rruT^  for  Sk.  pjRffi  %r.  A variety  of  the 

same  phenomenon  is  seen  in  the  insertion  of  a consonant 
between  two  consonants  belonging  to  different  places  of 
articulation.  This  newcomer  helps  the  tongue  in 
passing  from  one  place  to  another  and  is  in  fact  a tran- 
sitional sound;  Gr.  avBpox-av^p,  Mr.  gisRs,  Sk. 3555;  Col.  Mar 

VeJ  Sk‘  CoL  Mar-  Mar. 

for  ffiR,  |l*kl-3RRT,  SRS,  RTfcRS,  ^ ^ Gf  5^ 
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3^335;  are  other  examples.  from  3TT5(>  however  belongs 

to  progressive  assimilation. 

(9)  Syncope : — Opposite  of  this  is  what  is  called  syncope. 
The  name  is  applied  to  loss  of  a vowel;  the  loss  of  a 
syllable  being  named  haplology.  Lat.  dexter  for  deksiteros, 
-=Tjg:,  sip,  WTT  from  inj,  ^TfTfrom  sh°w  syncope  of  ar. 

are  other  examples,  aTPHT  is  a typical  verbal  form 
showing  syncope  of  ap  Col.  Mar.  T^TT,  Sanskrit  in- 

flection and  conjugation  show  many  examples  of  dropping 


of  vowels. 

(10)  Haplology:-H&p\o\ogy  is  a name  given  by  Bloom- 

field to  the  phenomenon  where  of  two  similar  syllables 
following  each  other,  one  is  dropped.  The  condition  for 
haplology1 2  is  that  one  sound,  at  any  rate,  in  the  two  con- 
secutive syllables  must  be  common  : e-  g.  semi  modus  gives 
semmodus ; Gr.  ap^opevcr  gives  dpcfiopevr;  gives  W 

gives  sift,  imperative  of  ITT  to  abandon;  WJ  + mR- 
yields  Col.  Mar.  for^T-ffaT;  Mar.  qra  for  TWPt 

= ^ + + gives  §%55. 

(11)  Metathesis'. — Lastly  metathesis  plays  a considerable 

part  in  phonetic  change.  This  is  when  two  sounds  m a 
word  change  places.  The  word  am  from  amp  through 
awt  is  held  by  Pischel'  to  be  on  example  of  metathesis. 
Striking  examples  of  this  are  our  ,«  ( Pr.  and  classical 
too),  Mar.  TSH  (often  in  STOTT)  for  ffiSTO?,  WW  < t'“  ° ' 
ginol  of  the  Eng.  word  Benares)  for  ditlW;  J 

from  *4  through  tm T Tfraai  (Mar.  «sl,  Sk.  wj  i Mar. 

Sk  m ' W\Z  by  dissimilation  gives  H3T3,  then  by  meta- 
ceen  in  modern  Mar.  ft. 

W,  Col.  Mar.  W*  for  Col.  Mar.  TPEZ  ; Col.  Mar. 

1.  Brugmann,  Kurze  Vergleichende  Grammatik  p.  244. 

2.  Grammatik.  der  Prakrit  Sprachen  p.  192. 
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TO53T;  H'-hdi)'  and  and  sfa%',  fetRq  for  f^;, 

f°r  5f?T.  q«R  in  RRT5R  through  q^ffSfpJi  from  Sk.  q^rr^mR 
^ through  o^r  from  Sk.  rt;  Col  .Hindi  ^ for  <Rpfr,  Mar.’ 

cT^R  from  Pr.  cT^r,  which  again  is  duo  to  metathesis  from 
(JR!. 

Q2)  Change  conditioned  by  rhythm  and  quantity: — There 
are  two  minor  classes  of  conditional  changes.  The  change 
for  rhythm  ; c.  g.  the  prosodial  lengthening  of  a final  3f 
seen  in  Vedic  and  change  conditioned  by 

quantity.  For  example  RR-rr  through  RR  ; the  lengthening 
o the  first  syllaole  is  due  to  the  preservation  of  quantity. 
The  quantity-law,  as  it  is  called,  has  exercised  a powerful 
effect  over  the  phonology  of  the  Prakrit  languages,  «*■ 
through  1W  gives  ta;  is  a 

fine  example  of  haplology  and  quantity  law  combined. 
^RTT  Rtlspr-qTcT  is  a further  example. 

Some  of  these  phonetic  phenomena  were  recognised 
by  Sanskrit  grammarians  much  older  than  Panini.  Yaska 
for  instance,  who  may  have  belonged  to  the  7th  century 
B.  C.  points  out  some  of  these  in  the  second  chapter  of  his 
RWi  thus:  a snfW  RcflR;  this  is 

recognition  of  accent  as  a factor  [in  phonetic  change  ; 
b iTfqr  ^ this  is  combinatory  change ; 

C *r=rr%  R«T3%f[%;  this  is  syncope  in  modern 

anguage;  d sr:  etc  ; this  is  partly 

assimilation,  partly  dissimilation  ; e vp=n% 

ITTdT  JR ; this  is  metathesis  ; / 3?$rrfq  T^pHr:  3pRpr 

^RT ; this  is  anaptyxis. 

15.  Phonetic  laws  not  absolute  like  natural  laws : — If  we  explain 
sound  changes  in  any  language  historically,  of  course  com- 
paring various  stages  in  its  life  with  one  another,  we  shall 
arrive  at  thousands  of  laws.  There  is,  for  instance,  in 
ansknt  what  is  called  the  palatal  law  with  which  we  shall 
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deal  later.  Then  there  is  the  law of  quantity  in  the  Prakrits 
whereby,  in  order  to  keep  the  quantity  of  the  syllable 
inviolate,  the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened  when  the  Sk- 
conjunct  is  simplified.  But  we  must  always  remember,  that 
these  are  not  laws  in  the  sense  of  invariable  principles  at 
all  times,  like  scientific  formulae.  When  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  are  chemically  mixed  together  in  certain  fixed 
proportion,  they  will  always  produce  water.  Such  an 
inexorable  inevitability  and  strict  consequence  is  never 
claimed  of  the  phonetic  laws.  So  that  the  principle  so 
emphatically  laid  down  in  the  eighties  of  the  last  century 
by  Leskien,  that  phonetic  laws  brook  no  exception,  need 
not  be  misunderstood.  The  curious  fact  however  is,  that 
whatever  seems  to  break  the  recognised  phonetic  laws  was 
sought  to  be  accounted  for.  If,  for  instance,  the  form  o/crto 
(pronounce  hocto)  in  certain  Gr.  dialects  seemed  to  militate 
against  the  accepted  correspondence  of  arlfr  orergr,  Lat.  octo 
Goth,  ahtau,  Ger.  acht,  the  reason  was  at  once  demanded. 
It  was  found  out  that  oktco  got  its  aspirate  on  the  analogy  of 
eTrra,  with  which  the  former  was  closely  associated  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker.  Analogy  was  thus  accepted  as  a 
great  force  in  phonology.  We  have  seen  how  words  like 
Goth,  fadar,  which  appeared  to  go  against  Grimm  s law, 
attracted  attention  and  were  satisfactorily  explained.  But 
nobody  cared  to  explain  why  at  all  the  first  sound  shifting 
took  place.  Thus  while  causes  of  apparent  exceptions  were 
eagerly  sought  for  and  accepted,  the  general  rules  were 
accounted  for  by  general  causes  of  phonetic  change. 

a.  Recapitulation  of  causes  of  phonetic  change:  Of  course  the 

causes  for  phonetic  change  in  general,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  in  a previous  section,  are  always  adduced,  when 
phonetic  change  as  such  is  in  question.  The  very  give  and 
take  of  daily  intercouse,  Verkehr  or  Usus  of  Paul,  wherein 
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no  speech  material  can  be  expected  to  remain  intact,  the 
basis  of  articulation,  i.  e.  peculiar  position  and  structure 
of  speech  organs,  of  a given  community,  which  accounts 
physiologically  for  certain  changes,  the  motory  sensations 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  can  not  be  identical  even  in  the 
case  of  two  individuals  of  the  same  speech-community,  all 
these  internal  causes,  and  extraneous  circumstances  like 
social,  religious,  political  upheaval,  conquest,  migration, 
contact  due  to  commercial  and  other  intercourse,  language 
mixture  etc.  account  in  a general  way  for  phonetic  change 
in  the  abstract. 

But  some  philologists  are  not  satisfied  with  this  general 
explanation.  Oertel1  says,  almost  in  a complaining  tone, 
But  how  about  the  phonetic  law  itself  ? Is  the  demand  for 
a causal  explanation  extended  to  it  ?By  no  means.  The 
phonetic  law  rests  its  claim  to  recognition  not  upon  a causal 
explanation  but  upon  its  relative  universality.  That  is  to 
say , becouse  a certain  sound  change  can  be  observed  in  a 
larger  mass  of  cases,  it  is  elevated  to  the  rank  of  phonetic 
law.  The  question  why  such  a change  took  place  is  not 
asked.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  exceptions  that  we  meet  the 
demand  for  a causal  explanstion.”  After  explaining  how 
Biugmann  and  others  distinguished  between  mechanical 
phonetic  change  and  change  due  to  association  i.  e.  analogy 
formations,  which  changes  are  explained  by  others  by  the 
words  ^ physiological  and  phychological  changes,  he  draws 
attention  to  the  twofold  result  of  the  creation  of  this  term 
phonetic  law. 

t The  wholesome  result  of  this  was,  that  it  enforced 
strict  scientific  methods  of  phonological  investigations.’ 
But  the  deplorable  result,  according  to  him,  was,  in  the 
words  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Eucken  quoted  by 
1.  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Language  p.  260. 
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him,  that  ‘A  liberal  use  of  the  term  law  has  made  very 
complicated  problems  appear  as  if  they  were  simple  ahd 
stood  in  no  need  of  further  analysis’.  He  states  a double 
problem,  the  investigtion  of  the  degree  of  uniformity  which 
sound  changes  exhibit;  and  the  reason  for  such  uniformity. 
He  comments  upon  the  usual  reply,  as  he  calls  it,  to  the 
latter  problem,  viz.,  simultaneous  change  in  the  articula- 
tion of  a large  number  of  individuals  tending  in  the  same 
direction.  He  says  it  rests  upon  three  fundamental  errors, 
(1)  regarding  linguistic  facts  as  individul,  instead  of  as 
social  production,  (2)  seeing  in  social  inter-communication 
a conservative  factor  only,  while  in  fact  social  contact  and 
the  imitation  which  it  involves  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
changes  as  well,  (3)  failing  to  distinguish  between  the 
origin  of  a change  and  its  spread. 

The  only  constructive  solution  which  he  offers  of  the 
second  problem  stated  above,  is  the  immense  importance 
that  he  arrogates  to  social  imitation.  This  in  fact  was 
never  denied  by  eminent  philolbgists,  like  Whitney,  Paul 
and  Brugmann,  who  have  given  imitation  its  due.  Again 
it  is  as  general  as  the  causes  of  phonetic  change  suggest- 
ed by  others.  Once  for  exemple,  while  trying  to  find  the 
cause  of  the  German  sound  shifting,  Oertel  has  tried  to  put 
forth  specific  causes.  While  considering  individual  causes 
for  phonetic  change  and  dismissing  many  as  unsatifactory 
e.g.  lethargy,  or  the  uselessness  theory,  he  allows  some 
merit  to  speed  of  utterance  as  a cause  of  change.  It  is 
he  says,1  ‘also  the  immediate  reason  why  words  which  are 
often  used,  undergo  phonetic  changes  which  do  not  affect 
words,  which  are  more  rarely  used  and  therefore  more  slow- 
ly pronounced.’  By  the  by  we  might  not  agree  with  the 
therefore  of  Oertel.  For,  frequency  of  use  of  a word  already 


1 O.  C.  p.  209. 
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learned  and  stored  in  memory  cannot  affect  perceptibly 
the  time  required  for  its  pronunciation.  He  is  right  when 
he  says,  that  we  have  no  grounds  to  believe  that  in  many 
languages  the  rate  of  speed  increased  as  time  went  on.  He 
almost  apologetically  puts  forward  as  likely  ‘another1  cause’, 
which  might  be  immediately  responsible  for  this  change, 
namely  “an  increase  in  the  force  of  the  expired  current.’’ 
It  may  be  a good  cause,  when  we  assume  that  it  was  a 
fact.  But  the  eternal  why  still  remains.  Why  should  the 
Germanic  tribes  only  find  it  necessary  to  increase  the  force 
of  the  expired  current?  Was  it  climate  or  the  country  or  the 
general  surroundings  that  made  them  do  so?  Or  was  it  some 
physical  incapacity  that  made  them  do  so,  just  as  the  South 
American  Abipones  were  said  to  have  no  labials,  because 
they  were  supposed  not  to  be  able  to  close  their  lips? 

16.  Importance  of  association: — The  words  that  we  hear  and 
ourselves  utter  are  not  preserved  in  our  mind  in  an  isolated2 
form ; but  so  soon  as  they  are  heard,  they  attract  each  other 
in  the  mind  and  form  several  groups.  These  latter  enter 
into  larger  ones.  Nor  should  it  be  understood  that  these 
groups  themselves  are  not  interrelated.  They  cross  and 
recross  one  another.  A network  of  associations  is  formed 
which  makes  it  possible  for  the  individual  to  remember  most 
of  what  he  hears  and  to  be  able  to  recall  all  that  is  learned 
and  thereby  also  to  help  in  making  new  words  and  forms- 

This  association  of  the  ideas  or  impressions  of  words 
in  the  brain,  is  the  basis  of  all  analogy  formation  i.  e . the 
second  important  kind  of  linguistic  change. 

Before  psychology  was  recognised  as  an  experimental 
science,  the  truths  of  which  could  be  tested,  any  unaccoun- 
table change  in  language  was  treated  as  irregular  and 

lT"  Q ~c.  p.  2137 

2.  Paul,  Prinizpien  der  Sprachgeschichte  p.  106. 
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inexplicable.  If  a certain  form  or  group  of  forms  appeared 
to  militate  against  a recognised  phonetic  law,  it  was  simply 
set  aside  as  an  exception.  So  that  as  the  regular  science  of 
language  progressed,  the  number  of  exceptions,  unaccount- 
able as  they  were  thought  to  be,  seemed  to  grow,  threaten- 
ing to  upset  the  small  claim,  the  study  of  language  had 
established  for  itself  to  the  title  of  science.  But  about  the 
eighties  of  the  last  century,  a band  of  young  philologists 
arose-Brugmann,  Osthoff  and  others-who  boldly  came 
forward  offering  an  explanation  to  the  so  called  exceptions. 
They  proved  conclusively  the  claim  of  analogy  based 
upon  association  as  a principle  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
phenomenon  of  linguistic  growth.  It  was  pardonable,  that 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  this  discovery,  some  of  them  went 
rather  too  far,  and  wanted  to  set  down  any  divergence  from 
the  recognised  rule  as  due  to  analogy.  But  as  they  sobered 
down,  the  fact  remained,  that  many  disturbances  observed 
in  the  phonology,  morphology,  syntax  and  semantics  of  a 
language,  were  due  to  the  working  of  this  psychological 
principle  of  analogy.  It  was  also  for  some  time  called 
false  analogy.  Since  association  of  speech  material  into 
various  groups,  caused  by  similarity  of  sound  or  sense  or 
both,  is  the  basis  of  all  analogical  change,  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  know  this  aspect  of  language  better.  Because 
analogical  disturbance,  caused  by  one  word  or  phrase  in 
another,  or  by  a form  of  one  word  in  another  form  of  the 
same  word,  is  “impossible  without  some  sort  of  associative* 
contact.”  The  converse,  however,  it  should  be  remebered, 
is  not  always  true. 

‘Association’,  as  Oertel  describes  it,  ‘in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  term,  is  the  recall  to  consciousness  by  some 
conscious  element,  of  one  or  more  psychical  elements 


1,  Oertel,  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Language  p.  150. 
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which  have  passed  from  consciousness’.  Association  is 
immediate  or  mediate.  In  linguistics  we  have  chiefly  to 
do  with  immediate  association.  This  latter  is  divided  into 
association  by  sound  and  association  by  sense.  The  first  is 
the  basis  of  analogical  disturbances  in  phonology,  morpho- 
logy and  syntax;  the  second  of  disturbances  in  the  semantics 
of  a language.  Oertel  assumes  a third  group  of  functional 
associations,  because  certain  analogical  disturbances  can 
not  properly  be  brought  under  the  first  two.  The  s , for 
instance,  that  certain  adverbs  like  sometimes  have  taken  on 
the  analogy  of  noun  adverbs  like  always,  lengthways  (wise), 
sideways , is  not  due  to  the  association  of  sound  or  sense  of 
these  words,  but  only  to  the  association  by  function  viz. 
that  they  are  all  adverbs. 

Analogical  change  does  not  touch  the  pronunciation 
of  a language  as  a whole , as  phonetic  change  does;  it  chiefly 
affects  formation  of  words,  inflection,  syntax  and  meaning 
of  words  or  group  of  words.  We  shall  speak  of  the  last 
when  we  come  to  semantic  change. 

Note  that  we  advisedly  say  as  a whole,  because  there  are 
stray  phonetic  changes  due  to  analogy  as  in  Gr.  eiverai 
which  ought  to  be  ererai;  but  the  7r  is  there  on  the  analogy 
of  £7 rojuai,  where  7r  is  regular.  Then  qrqi  and  qpq:,  dual  and 
plural,  are  irregular,  because  we  expect  qTqn\  ; but  the 
former  are  formed  on  the  analogy  of  qrqn,  where  is 
legitimate. 

(i)  Analogical  change  in  the  formation  of  words: — Some- 
times quoted  above  is  an  example.  The  s of  adverbs  like 
always  was  felt  to  be  a formantic  element  and  was  isolated 
from  it  to  be  used  also  in  the  case  of  words  like  sometimes 
which  clearly  are  adverbs. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  with  regard  to  i%  and  ^qr% 
which  take  the  ^ on  the  analogy  of  cq^q t%,  ^qfa. 
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where  it  is  legitimate  as  the  gen.  ending  of  these  words 
that  have  entered  into  a compound.  This  was  however 
looked  upon  as  a distinct  formantic  element  that  could  be 
isolated,  and  thus  transferred  to  words  like  ^ and  where 
it  was  not  legitimate. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  of  P/qp^T,  where  the  ^following  w* 
becomes  long  on  the  analogy  of  jt^t,  where  the  long sp  being 
the  dual  is  legitimate.  But  that  sense  was  lost,  and  it  was 
also  transferred  to  the  form  p^t^t.  The  Gr.  oktcikis  on  the 
analogy  of  eir ratcicr  tells  the  same  story.  The  latter  two 
examples  are  not  those  of  functional  association,  but  of 
associaton  by  contact;  and  eirra  and  o/ctco  being 

closely  associated  in  the  speaker’s  mind.  The  same  is 
observable  when  a child,  asked  to  repeat  simple  arithmetical 
tables  says  cPR,  instead  of  %PR  on  the  analogy  of 
P/^TR,  3TR.  The  child  feels  from  P/qPR  and  ptr,  that  r 
the  second  part,  is  the  element  repeated  and  thus 
adds  it  to  subsequent  formations.  Another  change,  or 
rather  mistake,  which  we  notice,  is  the  confusion  of  the  two 
decades  from  p;^FR  to  3T£TR  and  from  p^RTuaiq  to 
whereby  the  child  unconsciously  begins  to  say  etc. 

in  place  of  WIR.  This  is  due  to  the  disturbing  influence  of 
association,  here  of  course  by  sound,  helped  by  metathesis. 
Another  interesting  example  is  the  compound  it  is 

irregular  because  we  expect  sppp^pr  or  at  best  3TPPRPT  with 
the  lengthening  of  the  It  is  due  to  the  analogical  distur- 
bance caused  by  formations  like  which  probably  also 

is  due  to  where  long  sp  is  legitimate.)  e.g.  The 

word qrr%picq,  which  is  becoming  classical  in  Marathi  instead 
of  the  regular  qrspR,  is  due  to  the  association  of 

(2)  Analogical  disturbance  in  inflection  and,  conjuction .— 

This  is  a very  vast  field  for  analogical  disturbance; 
because  not  only  do  forms  of  one  word  influence  other  forms 
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of  the  same  word,  but  forms  of  other  words  also  influence 
the  forms  of  different  words. 


(a)  The  instr.  dat.  gen.  and  loc.  forms  of  feminine  nouns 
m^Tare  formed  on  the  analogy  of  those  in  f.  Thus  ^t, 

• _ are  leSitimatelJr  formed  by  the  termina- 

tions 31T,  tt,  .inland  ^pij.  But  reRT^TT,  RRTRT,  l i4 -41-41 : and  fjfqipiu 
are  not.  Because  the  terminations  being  the  same,  we 
would  expect  forms  like  fSfar,  f^,  fppr:,  fpppj.  The  Vedic 
language  has  kept  the  original  instr.  in  3p  e.  g.  m&up  jtct 
but  it  was  probably  felt  that^,  ap;,  pp*  were  terminations 
and  hence  forms  were  made  like  fipppp  etc.  These 

orms  drove  out  the  old  regular  ones,  with  the  exception 
in  some  cases  of  the  instr.  sing  e.g.  gfr1  where  the  old  instr. 
is  ooked  upon  as  an  adverb;  also  PtSNt  ppp.  This  was  later 
ooked  upon  as  the  crude  form  without  termination  used  for 
smg.  and  on  its  analogy  instrumentals  were  formed  from  c 
ending  nouns  without  termination;®,  p.  gpM2 3  for 
aJ||r11  f°r  5TPPrtr4,  for  5p%rPT- 


(6).  The  nominative  and  accusative  plurals  of  neut 

S^Tbn11  L21Pear -0  be  f°rmed  °n  the  anaI°S 7 of  nouns  in 
Thus  jufror,  pprRare  legitimate  but  fs&rft,  % tpt  are  not. 

ey  are  formed  on  the  analogy  of  those  of  the  former.  In 

fact  the  nom.,  acc.pl.  forms  of  all  neuter  nouns  are  formed 

on  the  analogy  of  those  ending  in  ap*  Thus  analogy  appears 
as  a leveller,  a force  that  makes  for  uniformity,  just  as 
phonetic  change  makes  for  difference  and  diversity. 

(t)  Here  we  find  what  is  called  proportion  in  analogy; 


1.  Rg.  II  4,  9. 

2.  Rg.  VI  45, 1. 

3.  Rg.  Ill  51, 1. 

4.  Rg.  IV  54,  3. 
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for  we  can  put  in  the  form  of  proportion  what  we  have1 
said  just  above. 

: mi  : : ^ : wm 
^ : m : : WR  : 

(d)  The  same  is  abundantly  found  in  conjugation. 
Roots  with  a prosodially  long  3T  like  3^,  3f<  (^'■€)  form 

perfect  like  3TRtf,  spvHl,  aTFnt.  On  that  analogy  roots  without 
long  vowel  like  ar^  etc.  reduplicate  in  the  same  way,, 
i.  e.  by  lengthening  the  3?  and  infixing  a q ; 3TT^f:,  aiRff. 

: : aiTft¥r  : 

(<?)  The  vedic  word  qqnf,  is  a peculiar  example  where 
the  old  regular  phonetic  form  and  the  new  change  brought 
on  by  analogy  are  still  found  side  by  side. 

fPIMff but  also  in  Veda  itself; 

The  latter  is  an  analogy  formation.  Because 
iiqin;  is  a word  indicating  family  relationship,  words  of 
which  class  show  the  suffix  3,  cTht;  (rp,  rep,  Top),  on  the 
analogy  of  such,  fjqr^was  given  a second  form  qqj,  like  i^J, 
(which  is  current  in  clsssical  Sanskrit),  the  inflections  of 
which  run  side  by  side  with  those  of  iNUf. 

(from  original  qHRtf  etc  • 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  oblique  cases  of  qfrl  and 
^T»  are  formed  on  the  analogy  of  fq%, 

%:- 

c.  f.  the  proportion  : qfcf  : : ; 

This  is  partly  analogy  based  on  association  by  sense. 

The  instr.  sing,  of  nouns  in  ar  is  formed  after  pronouns, 

on  the  analogy  of  apfa.  Regularly  it  ought  to  be 
formed  by  adding  ap  as  in  *TfT. 
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(3)  We  come  now  to  the  third  class  of  changes  due  to 
associative  interference.  This  is  also  sometimes  called 
contamination.  Two  phrases  or  sentences  representing  the 
same  idea  but  in  slightly  different  form,  are  apt  to  be  so  con- 
fused that  they  interchange  parts  with  each  other.  There 
must,  however,  be  some  link,  some  pivot  common  to  both, 
round  which  the  two  parts  of  both  the  phrases  appear  to 
turn  Oertel  has  quoted  several  German  examples,  put 
together  with  so  much  care  and  effort  by  the  German  scho- 
lars Meringer  and  Meyer.  He  has  quoted  only  one  English 
example,  e.  g.  Living  in  what  to  the  Chinese  is  regavded  as 
wealth.  This  is  a fusion  of  the  phrases: — 

Living  in  what  by  the  Chinese  is  regarded  as  wealth , 
and  living  in  what  to  the  Chinese  seems  wealth.- 

T of  an  enraged  missionary,  is  the  fusion  of 
WcT  and  WR 

JE5T  % JTT^f  is  again  a good  example  of  the  fusion  or 

contamination  of 

^ rf  TO?  TOTn  and  JTTf^TH  ^ TOT  fftT  R?fr. 

^ ITOT  is  a contamination  of  the  two  good  sentences 
GT55F  and  rfr  ifJIFTt. 

Even  TOT  TOFcT’  which  is  good  classical  Marathi  arises 
from  a fusion  of 

JT?sr  FT  TOT  TOTTO  and  TOT  TOF^- 

This  contamination  is  inexplicable  without  a close  asso- 
ciation of  the  sentences  in  the  speaker’s  mind. 

^ The  following  from  Moropant1  is  also  a good  examples 
'r?'v  'R#  JpGG  fTRrT  TTGTW  which  is  a fusion  of 

and  frtog  toeto. 

17.  Semantics : The  class  of  change  we  are  to  treat  now 
is  semantic  change,  or  change  in  the  meaning  of  words.  This 


1.  Vanaparva  xiii  48. 
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part  of  the  science  of  language  received  but  scanty  atten- 
tion in  the  early  days  of  our  seience  and  perhaps  for  good 
reason.  The  phonetic  side  of  language  attracted  most 
attention,  because  the  material  it  offered  was  copious;  it 
was  also  more  interesting.  Such  was  not  the  case  with 
semantics.  It  was  not  possible  to  say  what  meaning  a 
particular  word  or  words  carried  in  prehistoric  or  even  in 
historic  times;  and  the  connection  between  the  old  meaning- 
whatever  it  was,  and  the  current  one,  it  was  not  possible 
correctly  to  establish.  Students  of  the  Veda  can  testify  to 
the  correctness  of  this  remark.  Not  only  is  there  great 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  meaning  of  words  like 
but  there  are  also  words  whose  sense  it  is  not 
yet  possible  to  determine.,  e.  g.  and  &r<T. 

Yet  the  task  of  reducing  this  side  of  language  to  an 
intelligent  branch  of  study  was  not  hopeless.  And  Paul  in 
his  Prinzipien  has  devoted  one  whole  chapter  to  it.  Breal, 
the  French  scholar,  made  this  his  special  subject,  wrote  a 
monogram  on  it  and  afterwards  published  it  in  book-form. 
This  book  is  avaible  in  the  English  translation  of  Gust. 

Intellectual  laws  of  language : — In  the  first  part  of  the 
book,  Breal  lays  down  certain  laws  which  he  calls  intellec- 
tual laws  of  language.  They  are,  (1)  the  law  of  specializa- 
tion, (2)the  law  of  differenciation  and  lastly  (3)  the  law  of 
irradication 

(1)  As  example  of  the  law  of  specialization,  he  takes  the 
comparative  and  superlative  degrees. 

In  the  old  languages,  the  comparative  could  be  marked 
by  the  suffixes  ro,  Sk.  OTT-,  Lat.  super  us ; Sk.  Lat. 

inferus ; tero,  Sk.  aPvTCb  Eat.  interus  ; ior,  Sk.  qvRif,  Lat. 
purior  ; the  superlative  by  mo,  Sk.  ap*fr,  SW,  Lat.  infimus ; 
temo,  Sk.  ap%?P,  Lat.  intimus  ; issimo,  (Sk  Lat.  dul- 

cissimu s- 
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But  the  old  languages  themselves  have  tried  to  gene- 
ralise one  set  of  terminations  as  against  another,  e.  g.  Sk 

W>  5R  Lat.  ior,  tssimus.  This  is  the  first  step  towards* 
simplicity. 

But  the  later  languages,  French,  German,  Marathi,  for 
instance,  while  still  keeping  some  comparatives  in  the  old 
manner,  have^  lost  this  dead  mechanism.  “Not”,  as  Breal 
rightly  says,  “in  consequence  of  phonetic  law.”  The  law 
that  operates  here  is,  according  to  him,  the  law  of  specializa- 
hon.  One  single  word  assumes  the  functions  of  all  these 
comparatives  and  superlatives.  In  French  it  is  plus , in 
.English  more,  German  mehr,  Marathi  Ifc  must  be 

noted  that  this  specialized  word  is,  in  many  cases,  itself 
a comparative,  To  quote  Breal,  “Among  all  words  of  a 
certain  kind  distinguished  by  a certain  grammatical 
imprint,  there  is  always  one  which  is  little  by  little  drawn 
apart  form  its  fellows.  It  becomes  the  pre-eminent  exponent 
of  the  grammatical  conception  of  which  it  bears  the  stamp. 
But  at  the  same  time,  it  loses  its  individual  value,  and  is 

no  more  than  a grammatical  instrument,  one  of  the  wheels 
of  the  phrase.” 

The  substitution  of  prepositions  for  the  ancient 
declensions  is  another  example,  e.  g.  for  Sk.  i^or 

for  Sk.  mq.  The  termination  of  the  preterite,  ed, 
which  was  originally  only  a preterite  form  of  the  verb  do 
e.  g.  dide,  hunger-dide,hungerde,  is  specialized  as  a termina- 
tion of  the  preterite.  ^ themselves  forms  of  the 

present  historically  used,  of  3^,  are  specialized  to  signify 
habitual  past  and  used  with  pres.  part,  of  roots,  <?.  g.  qrffa 
3RT. 

(2)  Differentiation  is  defined  as  the  ‘intentional  order- 
e process,  by  which  words  apparently  synonymous,  have 
nevertheless  taken  different  meaning’  and  can  no  longer  be 
used  indiscriminately 
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Take,  for  instance,  the  words  fncTT  and  enf,  both  meaning 
originally  mother . The  latter  word  is  borrowed  from  the 
Dravidian  languages.  The  word  is  the  more  homely, 
affectionate  name  for  mother,  while  3TRTT  is  meant  to  give 
expression  to  awe  and  reverence.  Take  the  words  cjn^r,  sesstt 
and  the  legitimate  Prakrit-MarathI  descendant  of  Sk. 
sefJ.  But  when  the  word  itself  was  borrowed  from  Sk., 
they  were  no  more  looked  upon  as  mere  synonyms ; but 
came  to  mean  ceremonial  and  a legal  cause . Th^ 
same  process  is  observable  in  the  French  chose — a thing 
and  cause — reason,  legal  affair. 

Again,  for  instance?  <RT^,  3-FRT,  all  belong  to 

root  ?^to  think.  In  the  last  the  feeling  aspect  is  empha- 
sized, the  first  three  relate  to  thought . Even  amongst 
them,  there  is  differentiation  as  mind , thought , 

constant  thought , deep  concentration . This  last  form  is 
transition  to  f^T  a and  f|qT,  a 333  are  also  good 
examples.  The  latter,  which  in  the  Dnyaneshwari  itself  is 
used  in  its  original  sense  of  heart , came  later  to  be  used  in 
the  sense  of  courage ; for  heart  the  Sk.  was  borrowed. 
The  same  is  the  story  of  and  and  rft  which  latter 

means  trace  or  track , e.  g.  of  a thief,  ^str  and  and^fpif 

which  in  its  Pr.  form  meant  bath  only,  but  now  it  is 
used  in  a specialized  sense ; %qj,  from  through  Pr.  %3FTT 
and  the  flcSOT  itself  are  good  examples. 

(3)  The  third  phenomenon  is  that  termed  irradication. 
It  covers  quite  a series  of  facts. 

Take  for  instance  the  Sk.  verbs  in  called  inchoatives , 
because  they  denote  the  beginning  of  an  action  or  an  action 
that  comes  about  gradually,  e.  g . Here  the  termina- 

tion is  used  in  its  proper  function.  But  in  verbs  like 

it  has  not  got  that  sense  at  all.  The  suffix  is 
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isolated  or  Eradicated  from  its  legitimate  roots  and  applied 
to  others,  where  it  was  originally  out  of  place.  The  Latin 
maturesco  is  all  right,  because  it  denotes  an  action  that 
gradually  takes  place.  But  in  nosco'-I  know,  pasco- 1 nou- 
rish, it  loses  its  original  meaning. 

After  dealing  with  some  other  principles  of  language, 
namely  survival  of  inflections , false  perception , which  leads 
to  a further  principle  analogy , new  acquisition  and  dropping 
of  useless  forms,  Breal  comes  in  the  second  part  of  the.book 
to  the  subject  proper  of  his  essay  i.  e.  meaning  of  words. 

Before  coming  to  the  various  tendencies  seen  at  work 
wherever  words  have  changed  their  meanings,  we  shall 
advert  to  one  or  two  more  general  points,  which,  though 
not  very  immediately  connected  with  change  of  meaning 
are  better  in  place  here  than  any  where  else. 

They  are(l)  the  disappearance  of  old  words  for  certain 
ideas  and  (2)  the  appearance  of  new  words.  Words  dis- 
appear because  the  ideas  of  which  they  are  symbols  also 
disappear;  sometimes  they  disappear  because  the  ideas  they 
represent  find  new  symbols-  For  a time,  the  disappearing 
and  the  new  symbol  must  live  side  by  side,  otherwise  the 
new  symbol  would  be  unintelligible  and  would  die  out. 

(1)  Examples  of  disappearing  words.  Hundreds  of  Sans- 
krit words,  which  denote  sacerdotal  objects  and  ideas,  have 
disappeared  from  the  descendants  of  Sanskrit,  because  those 
objects  and  ideas  dropped  out  in  later  ages,  BTRffr,  ffaT, 

and  a host  of  such  words  have  died  out  without  leav- 
ing any  traces.  Loss  of  words  is  always  connected  with  great 
upheaval  in  civilization,  migrations  of  peoples  and  such 
other  important  events.  The  loss  of  the  whole  heathen 


1.  For  other  examples  see  Breal,  Semantics  p.  42. 
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terminology  in  the  Slavonic  and  German  languages  after 
convertion  of  those  people  to  Christianity  is  a good  exam- 
ple. 

(2)  To  revolution,  to  reformation,  to  geographical  dis- 
coveries, to  scientific  invention  so  many  words  owe  their 
birth,  that  it  is  in  fact  impossible  to  count  them.  Com- 
monwealth, representation,  franchise  and  other  socio-poli- 
tical terms  are  new,  although  of  course  coined  out  of  old 
material.  Contact  of  languages,  either  as  neighbouring 
ones  or  as  those  of  conquerors  and  conquered,  is  responsible 
for  a host  of  new  words  in  any  language,  e.  g.  If  we  read 
letters  of  the  time  of  Shivaji  or  the  Peshwas,  we  can  not 
help  stumbling  against  five  words  of  Persian  or  Arabic  ex- 
traction, amongst  any  ten  words.  Words  like 
few,  RFf,  f'WMT,  StfM, 

255TW,  ^tCT,  sn^TTfT,  rRtT, 

^RT,  ^TRT,  have  now  become  so  familiar  to  us  that  we 
inflect  them  as  if  they  were  good  Marathi  words;  they 
have  now  come  to  stay  with  us.  TTRfife,  S*R  (for  ^$r), 

$*41,  Sir,  JTTRR,  ^3,  ^R,  qrf-fcr,  are  now  known  even  to  coolies. 
In  words  like  qtg,  fd%,  f^T3,  ssrc*T,  ^]%Ro5,  we  already  see 
the  tendency  to  naturalize  them  by  making  them  conform 
to  native  phonology ; other  examples — grt3,  JjteR, 

or^R.  New  words  to  represent  foreign  ideas  are  also 
formed  by  drawing  on  the  old  material. 

We  shall  deal  now  with  several  tendencies  observable 
in  semantics.  It  is  of  course  possible  to  supplement  them. 
Restriction  and  expansion  of  meaning: — We  often  see  that 
words  originally  intended  to  carry  a certain  meaning  and 
to  express  a certain  idea  are  either  (a)  restrained  e.  g. 
a religious  mendicant,  originally  meant  lord , sfrjf  straw-bed 
for  a horse,  originally  meant  bed  generally  or  (b)  expanded 
e.  g.  iTtgpfr  which  originally  meant  only  rich  in  cows,  means 
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in  modern  Marathi  to  a rustic  means  only  the  parti- 

cular town  near  his  village.  One  can  hear  farmers  and 
lower  castes  saying  *Itdf,  when  only  they  mean 

fldf  or  (c)  transfer  their  meaning  to  other 

words. 


Pejorative  tendency  : — Breal  speaks  of  the  pejorative 
tendency,  whereby  whatever  is  disagreeable  or  repulsive  is 
veiled  or  disguised.  We  find,  for  instance,  in  some  of  the 
native  states  people  speaking  of  «rr^Iirr%  dMdd 

when  what  they  really  mean  is  dRSRRJ  sfbTR:  1 — the 

Emperor  is  ill.  The  word  which  means  only  purity  or 
cleanliness,  is  used  to  veil  the  disagreeable  but  all  the  same 
everyday  bodily  necessity.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
§n?5r  or  even  spcppr  Tddfer,  where  the  words  impin' 
5TR5T  and  are  euphemistic  for  dt  ^5T,  he  died 

*rMr  would  be  revolting  to  an  orthodox  woman; 

she  would  say  dfp#r  3 red® — bangle  increased.  Polite 
language  abounds  in  such  'expressions  as  5srTP5f3T  T^, 

for  the  disagreeable  piddiNr  pf^-TR^p  tr§?5.  The  opposite  of 
this  tendency  is  seen,  when  words  which  primarily  are  not 
polite  or  desirable,  are  used  in  a sense  that  is  far  too 
dignified  for  their  appearance.  Such  is  dRRIjT  or 
^Wd  %Sr,  a strong  expression  for  remonstrated  with. 


Associative  disturbance  in  meaning : — Association,  both 
by  similarity  and  by  contact  is  responsible  for  a good  deal 
of  change  or  shifting  in  meaning.  Yaska  the  auther  of 
appears  to  be  cognisant  of  this  fact  when  he  says, 
while  deriving  as  %ej%,  erwiTcRt'  3dW^f 

Here  of  course  there  is  some  expansion 
due  to  association  by  similarity,  q^,  for  instance,  is 
first  leaf,  and  then  by  association  by  similarity  paper , 
letter.  <TR  is  foot,  then  part.  e.  g.  cRRl:  erprpfiRrc: 
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3WIW^:  . In  cH^TR  TOT  3{f|,  Q1*[K  means 

the  noise  and  confusion  associated  with  a sfTOR  or  market 
place. 

As  examples  of  semantic  change  due  to  association  by 
contact,  we  might  cite  Sk.  w(\  collirium9  then  ink;  Sk.  sttr  the 
tree , then  its  fruit ; Mar.  cTH  dish,  plate  and  then  meals  taken . 
in  the  dish,  in  the  language  of  the  Marathas  ; f^r  first 
light  and  then  lamp  ; first  a village , and  then  the  people 
in  the  village,  g^srfijrlt  for  the  crowds  in  the  town,  in 
I.  f^TOTW  softer  is  a good  classical 

example. 

Metaphor  : — Between  this  and  transferred  sense  or 
metaphor  there  is  not  much  difference.  Sometimes  the 
metaphors  are  not  felt  as  such,  but  often  they  are  too 
transparent.  fRT  hand  means  mainstay  or  support  also; 

3T%.  Most  of  the  words  of  abuse  must  belong 
to  this  class;  3Y5,  qfff  are  some  of  them.  In 

words  like  ^ ready , however,  the  metaphor  ceases  to  b# 
ftelt  and  the  word  is  taken  primarily  to  mean  what  it  only 
signifies  secondarily.  The  original  meaning  is  with  the  bow 
strung , repetition , a tiresome  speech , ctffcr  to 

find  out  subtle  distinctions  or  descend  into  wearisome  detail * 
icto&MciJ)  ^T3»T  W waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  ruin  a mant 
was  very  much  irritated , for  a Brahmin  when 
a village  farmer  says  to  a Brahmin  are  ex- 

amples. Here  too  the  idea  that  this  is  primarily  a metaphor 
is  lost  sight  of.  The  list  of  examples  can  be  multiplied 
at  will. 

Words  which  primarily  denote  only  one  object  come  to 
denote  also  other  objects  of  the  class;  or  in  other  wordi 
proper  names  become  common  names.  The  word  father 
means  to  the  child  only  its  father ; but  it  is  later  extended 
to  the  class  of  persons  of  that  relationship.  Thus  also 
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n*TT,  which  is  the  name  of  the  Ganges  only,  is  applied  to 
big  and  probably  holy  rivers  like  fi^rr  and  A 

woman  in  Sangli  will  always  say  when  she 

only  means  etc.  A village  woman,  asked  the  name 

of  the  little  stream  near  the  village,  will  always  say  d*TL 
In  ^ ?TTvf  ^o5  qqfr  ?rr^f,  the  word  has  got  an  ex- 
panded meaning.  This  is  the  same  as  the  expansion  of 
Breal,  referred  to  above. 

The  contrary  of  it  is  restriction , also  attended  to  above, 
whereby  a word  primarily  denoting  a class  etc.  simply 
denotes  an  individual  or  detail  of  that  class  ; e.  g.  qTfr*  town 
above  mentioned,  gold , is  also  restricted  to  mean 

ornaments  of  gold , country  to  mean  the  part  of  a country* 

even  a village  to  which  a man  belongs,  e.  g.  qpj^r. 

There  is  a tendency  in  some  words  to  lose  their  inde- 
pendence and  become  dependant  upon  some  other  words 
to  which  they  appear  to  be  tacked  on.  The  copula  is  a good 
example.  It  loses  its  primary  sense  of  existence , being , and 
becomes  simply  an  auxiliary  in  forming  some  compound 
tenses,  e.g.  q$Tcf  3?f|  and  This  is  however  best  seen 

with  negation  of  the  last,  srisf,  where  sttI  becomes 

simply  an  unmeaning  appendage. 

To  this  class  belong  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  and 
personal  terminations.  They  were  originally  as  good 
flexibe  words  as  nouns  and  pronouns,  but  are  now  merely 
reduced  to  a secondary  importance,  in  drawing  out  the  case 
and  other  relationships  in  a sense.  Yaska,  the  author  of 
had  apparently  seen  this,  when  he  said  ^ 

The  prep,  is 

an  old  abla^,,rro  • in  the  same  way  3rfvRT:  and  q%T  whick 
ose  the  case  ending  and  become  simple  erfo  and  qfc 
The  adverb  qi^T  particularly  was,  and  has  still  kept 
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the  unmistakable  signs  of,  a gerundial  phrase.  The  Sk. 
preposition  ST^sr,  which  governs  the  accusative,  is  nothing 
else  than  an  absolutive.  The  conduction  ^ was  originally 
a pronoun.  So  was  the  Marathi  qff  originally  the  pro- 
noun 

Most  of  the  adverbs  also  belong  here-  cRj:  was  origi- 
nally abl.  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun.  5jR:,  have 

still  preserved  their  instrumental  ending  in  q:.  In  the 
adv.,  one^clearly  sees  the  acc.  of  the  noun  old 

Marathi  |ar  (as  in  *r.  v,  ^ ; S,  ^<>  etc.)  is  an  old 

instrumental.  This  is  more  change  of  function  than 
meaning^  The  same  has  happened  to  the  personal  termi- 
nations Tfr,  % m,  etc.  which  really  were  pronouns. 

Sometimes  one  finds  double  forms  of  a word  current 
in  a language  at  the  same  time.  Originally  of  course  both 
must  h ave  signified  the  same  thing ; but  later  the  superfluity 
of  such  a thing  led  to  differentiation  in  meaning  e.  g. 
Mar.  -bl^r  from  Sk.  through  Prakrit  spq ; the  borrow- 
ed word  and  'biq  which  was  bodily  borrowed  from  the 
Sanskrit.  A.  differentiation  was  sought  in  this  way.  37^ 
came  to  mean  ordinary  business  or  object ; ^5fT  a legal  busi- 
ness, guarrel  ; <*>1-4  ceremonial.  See  French  chose  above 
quoted.  Sometimes  words  that  signify  an  idea  or  object 
are  used  to  signify  a feeling,  e g.  tutt,  i^TT,  ^tt!  enf, 

3ft  qrq^  !,  side  by  side  with  interjections  like  3T^,  ajqq. 
Even  whole  phrases  sometimes  weaken  into  interjections; 

'■  wqr  a#  w 1 iw  ! 

These  chages  make  it  manifest  that  they  are  entirely 
independent  of  phonetic  change.  But  sometimes  they  do 
coincide,  as  when  we  have  man  one  man  and  men  more 
men  ; foot  one  foot,  but  feet  more  than  one;  one  person 
lut  many  of  them.  This  change  in  meaning  is  not 
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however,  of  such  a nature  as  to  justify  its  being  placed  side 
by  side  with  the  semantic  change  above  spoken  of.  For, 
the  change  in  the  meaning  here,  is  only  of  degree  and  not 
of  kind. 

18.  Syntax: — Syntax  is  the  arrangement  of  words  in  a 
sentence  according  to  mutual  relationship,  as  determined 
by  their  usage.  This  was  recognised  as  a legitimate  part 
of  grammar  in  ancient  Greece,  Rome  and  India.  But  it 
did  not  come  by  its  own  in  Comparative  Philology  until 
very  recently.  The  phonetic  and  formal  side  of  language 
was  considered  most  important  and  the  sentence  with  its 
various  vicissititudes  was  set  aside-  Historical  syntax 
was  unduly  neglected  in  the  time  of  Bopp;  and  with  the 
exception  of  Lange’s  essay  in  1852,  there  was  no  literature 
on  that  subject,  until  Windisch  and  Delbriick  took  up  com- 
parative syntax  in  their  Syntaktische  Forschungen 
(1871-88).  It  received  full  recognition  in  the  Vergleichende 
Grammatik  by  Brugmann  and  Delbriick  and  forms  its  fifth 
volume  called  Vergleichende  Syntax  (1893).  Even  now,  text- 
books of  comparative  grammar  of  the  individual  languages 
generally  contain  only  two  divisions,  Lautlehre  and Formen- 
lehre  or  phonology  and  inflection;  e . g.  Sommer,  Hirt, 
Thumb’s  Handbooks  of  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Sanskrit 
languages. 

Consideration  of  syntax  is  mainly  the  consideratian  of 
the  different  parts  of  speech,  their  genesis  and  function* 
Even  very  primitive  languages  must  show  names  for  objects 
or  substantives , for  attributes  or  adjectives  and  for  actions 
and  states  or  verbs ; whether  or  not  they  are  distinguished 
as  such  is  a different  question.  There  are  certain  languages 
which  do  not  distinguish  between  them;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  our  languages  too  might  not  have  disting- 
uished them  originally. 
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borne  of  the  remaining  parts  of  speech,  the  adverb , the 
preposition , the  conjunction  give  us  a good  insight  into  the 
gradual  formation  of  syntax  ; because  they  are  formed  in 
historicd  times  and  bear  clear  marks  of  their  genesis.  The 
first  and  foremost  of  these  is  the  adverb.  Words  like 

to  the  rights  slowly , ^TRT,  ^ therefore , ^ 

and  OTFif  and  so  as  to  support , f&RT  easily , /or- 

cibly,  with , or  happily , show*  that  they  are  cases 

of  nouns,  pronouns,  or  adjectives,  acc.  inst.  abl.  and  loc. 
The  way  these  forms  hardened  into  adverbs  seems  to  have 
been  something  like  this.  Originally  thier  case  function 
must  have  been  as  alive  as  that  of  other  words.  But  be- 
cause these  forms  became  more  closely  attached  to  verbs 
than  others,  they  were  attracted  by  them.  They  then  be- 
came isolated  and  thus  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  adverbs, 
instead  of  so  many  cases  of  nouns  or  pronouns  or  adjec- 
tives. The  Greek  olkoi , TV  €$Olf  icaicco<T,  Latin  rechte , primum , 
Avesta  yaQa , Qwato,  daksina , aat  (then),  Marathi  ^ff,  ^5% 
3TRrft  are  examples  of  such  adverbs.  In  Marathi 
today  we  can  form  adverbs  from  nouns  by  adding  the  of 
the  instrumental.  FTsqrW  etc.  ‘If  a word* 

says  Breal,  ‘ceases  in  the  smallest  degree  to  be  perfectly 
clear  in  its  conception,  if,  above  all,  any  appearance  of 
irregularity  be  in  the  least  degree  visible,  it  is  classified 
apart.*  Such  has  actually  been  the  case  with  our  adverb 
and  some  other  parts  of  speech. 

From  the  fact  that  the  Indogermanic  languages  show 
no  agreement  in  the  choice  of  the  inflection  which  was 
isolated  as  an  adverb, Breal  concludes  that  the  adverbs  are 
of  a recent  date,  although  the  idea  of  such  a modifica- 
tion of  the  adverb  must  have  been  existing  in  human  intel- 
ligence long  before.  Another  part  of  speech,  the  preposi- 
tion, also  has  to  tell  the  same  story.  The  prepositions  are 
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original  adverbs  as  Marathi 

qi^r,  & show.  Whitney’s1  words  on  this  point  are 
appropriate  : ‘There  is  no  proper  class  of  prepositions,  no 

body  of  words  having  for  their  prevailing  office  govern- 
ment of  nouns.  But  many  of  the  adverbial  words  indi- 
cated above  are  used  with  nouns  in  a way,  which  approxi- 
mates them  to  the  more  fully  developed  propositions  of 
other  language.’  Breal2  goes  further  still  when  he  says 
“the  preposition  is  even  more  modern  than  the  adverb.  A 
the  time  that  our  languages  separated,  there  was  not  one 
single  genuine  preposition.”  If  so,  how  did  prepositions 
arise  at  all  ? To  this  Breal3  has  a carefully  considered 
answer.  “It  is  well  known  that  at  first  every  substantive 
marked  the  relations  of  dependence,  of  inferiority,  of  in- 
strument, etc.  by  modifying  its  formal  syllables.  But 
this  method  of  expression  was  at  once  complicated  and 
insufficient.  It  was  complicated,  because  substantives,  not 
being  all  constructed  alike,  appeared  under  different 
forms  in  one  and  the  same  case  (gen.  domini , rosae 
arboris ).  It  was  insufficient,  because  the  cases  of  the 
declension  were  two  few  in  number  to  express  all  the  rela- 
tions that  the  mind  was  capable  of  concieving.  This  was 
the  reason  why  adverbs  were  placed  by  the  side  of  these 
cases  to  define  them.  But  the  habit  of  placing  the  same 
adverb  by  the  side  of  the  same  case  could  not  fail  in  the 
long  run  to  produce  upon  the  mind  of  men  an  effect  of 
which  we  shall  presently  have  other  examples.  : between 
the  inflection  and  the  particle  of  place  or  time  they 
supposed  the  existence  of  some  special  connection,  some 
relation  of  cause  to  effect.  Instead  of  considering  the 


1.  Sanskrit  Grammar  p.  414. 

2.  Seraantias  p.  183* 

3.  Op.  Cit.  p.  17  and  183. 
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adverb  as  a mere  determinant  of  the  case,  popular  in- 
telligence saw  in  it  the  actual  cause  of  the  case  ; a well- 
known  paralogism  that  philosophy  designates  by  the  for- 
mula cum  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc.’  But  when  a paralogism 
is  universal,  it  is  undoubtedly  not  far  from  giving  the  im- 
pression of  a truth.  In  the  matter  of  language,  that 
which  the  people  believes  itself  to  feel,  passes  into  the 
condition  of  reality.  Adverbs  of  place  and  time  like 
a-no,  ivepi,  e~7r t,  irpov,  pera,  irapa,  from  having  been  the 
accompaniment  of  the  genitive,  dative  or  accusative  be- 
came the  cause  of  these  cases  ; from  having  been  adverbs 
they  became  prepositions.  The  minds  of  men  endowed 
them  with  a transitive  force.” 

Conjunction:— The  fact  that  while  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  show  a number  of  conjunctions  as  such,  in 
Sanskrit  the  conjunction  as  a class  should  be  wanting  is 
a significant  fact  and  shows  that  perhaps  many  of  them 
are  not  Indo-European.  Whereas  the  other  languages 
combine  clauses  by  means  of  these,  the  Sk.  language1 
generally  satisfies  itself  with  composition  of  words,  with 
gerunds  and  with  ^fcf,  with  abstract  nouns  in  case  forms- 

ctft  the  most  common  conjunctions  in  Sans- 
krit, are  pronominal  (relative  etc.),  bases.  So  are  Latin  ut\ 
ne,  quominus , quin  and  the  Gr-  dcr.  These  were  all  of 
them  once  full  pledged  words  having  their  own  declension 
and  signification.  But  the  latter  was  lost  and  the  pro- 
noun came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a conjunction.  Among 
the  few  examples  of  conjunctions  being  derived  from  sub- 
stantives is  ^r^JT.  ij&r  VrTt  zm  W |tdf ; where 

a noun  is  evidently  used  as  a conjunction. 


1 Whitney,  Sanskrit  Grammar  p.  416. 
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Thus  three  parts  of  speech — the  adverb,  the  preposition 
and  the  con  junction-prove  themselves  to  be  new  formations 
from  existing  old  material.  The  process  of  their  formation 
was  a slow  one.  It  belongs  to  historical  times.  Applying 
the  results  gained  by  observations  upon  existing  facts,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  even  the  substantive,  adjective  and 
verb  did  not  originally  exist,  but  were  the  result  of  a slow 
process  of  growth.  Time  must  have  been  when  primitive 
savage  men  could  denote  only  objects  and  states.  From 
them  must  have  developed  the  substantive  and  adjective, 
verb  etc.  But  even  before  the  substantive,  the  pronoun 
perhaps  existed.  SiScoojui,  ^rR — I give,  contained  the  idea  of 
the  subject  in  the  termination  R and  the  want  of  a different 
subject  was  never  felt.  Again  to  a savage,  himself  i.  e.  I 
is  the  most  important  person;  all  else  are  others . Amongst 
these  others  there  are  some  closer  to  him,  whom  he  calls 
you ; the  rest  are  they.  It  is  the  pronoun  therefore  that 
must  have  been  the  word  to  be  the  earlest  distinguished 
from  others.  “ It  is  more  primitive,  more  instinctive,  and 
more  easily  explained  by  gesture”  etc.  than  the  substan- 
tive which  it  must  have  preceded. 

Speaking  of  pronouns , the  genesis  of  the  relative  pro- 
noun is  worth  considering-  It  is  also  an  example  of  syntac- 
tical conversion.  In  the  case  of  the  adverb,  the  preposition 
and  the  conjunction,  conversion  took  place  from  one  class  to 
another,  here  it  takes  place  within  the  same  class.  Breal 
points  out  the  conversion  thus:  certain  pronoun,  in  noway 
distinguished  from  others  externally,  acquires  by  the  use 
to  which  it  is  put,  a force  of  union  which  allows  it  to  weld 
together  two  propositions.  This  is  expressed  in  gramma- 
tical language  as  follows:  from  demonstrative  it  becomes 
relative.  This  explains  how  the  demonstrative  that  could 
have  become  the  relative  that . Here  again  it  must  be 
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remembered  that  the  idea  of  the  relative  must  have  been 
there  before  the  Indo-Germanic  people  separated.  There 
was  some  way  of  expressing  the  relative  idea  e.g.  the  Sans- 
crit addage  ^5  rlFT  or 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  article,  which  exists  only 
in  some  Indo-German  languages,  not  in  all.  It  is  the  old 
demonstrative  pronoun.  The  English  the,  German  der, 
Greek  ocr,  Franch  le  are  all  original  demonstratives,  how- 
ever with  a certain  change  in  meaning  ; they  have  lost 
their  independence  and  become  a syntactical  instrument. 

The  so-called  copula,  Eng-  tc  be,  Ger.  sein,  Fr.  etre, 
Marathi  srgvt  shows  the  same  history  behind  it.  It  was 
originally  an  independent  finite  verb  and  generally  signified 
existence.  But  it  was  brought  to  the  help  of  other  verbs 
and  has  almost  become  an  auxiliary,  excepting  when  it  is 
used  independently.  In  sentences  like  he  is  dead,  Ger.  erist 
tot,  j}?5T  stt|,  it  is  simply  a syntactical  itnstrument  and 
nothing  else.  When  we  say  ifcsr  stt^,  ^TT  sfT^weuse  the 
word  both  as  a copula  and  as  a finite  verb.  Other  auxi. 
liaries  also  share  the  same  fate ; e.  g.  Eng.  have,  he  has  los 
all  he  had,  is  as  good  an  example  of  this  fact  as  the  above 
Marathi  sentence. 

Coming  to  verbs,  we  find  distinction  made  between 
neuter  and  transitive  verbs.  Neuter  verbs  are  those  which 
require  no  object  to  complete  their  sense.  They  are  self 
sufficient  and  thus  have  a claim  to  precedence.  The  transitive 
sense  must  have  been  a later  process  because  mutual  under- 
standing in  the  old  primitive  state  required  words  to  possess 
their  full  signification.  Some  of  the  neuter  verbs  were 
frequently  associated  with  words  which  dertemined  them 
or  pointed  their  action  towards  a particular  object.  When 
the  mind  got  accustomed  to  this  phenomenon,  it  required 
such  words  (completions)  cf  most  verbs.  Thus  e 
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conveys  a complete  sense ; but  it  was  often  associated  with 
words  like  By  a transfer  of  ideas’,  analogous 

examples  of  which  are  founed  outside  philology,  our  intelli- 
egence  believed  that  it  felt  in  the  very  words  themselves 
that,  which  is  the  mere  result  of  our  habit  or  thought. 
From  that  moment  arose  verbs  that  demanded  a complement. 
This  led  to  a twofold  re&ult;  the  meaning  of  the  verbs  was 
modified;  and  the  significative  value  of  case  terminations 
was  restricted.  The  root  ^ thus  means  to  go  simply.  But 
with  objects  it  slightly  changes  its  meaning:  Sk. g 
he  meets  death.  The  same  is  the  case  with  to  fall; 

means  goes  to  hell. 

Sk.  3fl%  originally  an  adverb,  became  prepositional  and 
governed  an  object.  Later  it  was  joined  to  roots  and  trans- 
ferred its  object  to  the  root.  Sk.  3$  he  gets  wealth 

was  originally  like  3fl%3T$ir*ijr%goes  towards  etc.  The  prepo- 
sitional adverb  has  kept  it  independence  in  Yedic  language. 
The  root  qT  means  to  go.  Followed  by  the  acc.  it  means  to 
pray  ^r^TT  --PLHH:.  Breal  has  quoted  interesting  exam- 

ples from  Latin  and  Greek.  The  German  word  abtreten-to 
retire  is  a neuter  verb,  becoming  transitive  in  a sentence 
like  ‘jemanden  etwas  abtreten’.  Lastly  we  shall  turn  to 
the  noun,  especially  its  syntax  of  cases.  All  the  Indo- 
European  languages  had  the  seven  cases.  In  some, how- 
ever even  in  the  olden  times  some  cases  were  fused  to- 
gether as  the  dative  and  instrumental,  the  ablative  and 
locative  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  The  function 
of  the  instr.  and  the  loc.  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
dative  in  Greek  and  by  the  ablative  in  Latin.  In  Greek 
the  instr.  and  abl.  have  totally  disappeared  and  locative. 


1 Breal,  Semantics  p.  190 

2 By.  I 24,11. 

3 Hirt,  Handbuch  p.  306. 
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dative  have  almost  fused  together.  Really  speaking  the 
difference  in  the  functions  of  these  cases  was  not  very  great 
and  in  their  very  genesis  lay  the  germ  of  their  decay.  In 
some  cases, similarity  of  form  was  the  root  of  all  confusion; 
e.g.  instr.  plur.  of  o stems  in  Greek,  our,  was  confused  with 
the  ending  of  the  loc,  oia— (i),  in  words  like  oikokt,  oikokti. 

Causes  of  fusion  of  cases. — The  first  cause  is  syntactic, 
as  one  case  extends  the  area  of  its  usage  at  the  expense  of 
another  e.  g.  Gr.  dative  and  Lat.  ablative.  The  second  is 
phonetic,  e.  g.  the  inst.  and  loc.  in  Greek.  A third  cause  is 
the  comparative  frequency  or  want  of  it.  The  dual  and 
many  of  the  plurals  are  less  needed  than  the  singulars  and 
are  therefore  disappearing;  they  have  mostly  disappeared 
in  the  western  group.  The  dual  had  disappeared  even  in  the 
old  languages  except  in  Sanskrit  and  plurals  of  many 
cases  had  the  same  form  e.  g.  for  dative  and  ablative 

plural ; for  instr.  dat.  and  abl.  dual.  for  gen. 

and  loc.  dual ; ^Tgr  nom.  acc.  and  voc.  dual. 

But  there  are  really  many  more  syntactical  relation- 
ships than  could  be  well  distinguished  by  the  cases.  The 
instrumental  itself  shows  in  Greek  and  in  other  lang- 
uages double  endings,  and  has  led  scholars  to  believe  that 
they  represented  originally  two  distinct  cases.  Hirt1  calls 
it  Kasus  Indefinitus.  Languages  like  the  Finnish  and 
Turkish  have  a vast  number  of  cases  and  can  therefore 
express  greater  definiteness  of  relation  than  the  Indo- 
German  languages  could  do.  Again  the  relations  that  were 
expressed  were  felt  to  be  less  definite  than  required  and 
hence  the  aid  of  adverbs  was  profusely  taken.  This  tendency 
is  seen  even  in  the  oldest  of  the  Indo-German  languages. 
It  grew  as  time  went  on,  as  it  was  found  very  convenient  • 
until  we  see  to-day  languages  which  have  already  given 


1 O.  C.  305. 
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over  most  of  the  cases,  and  have  made  adverbs  or 
prepositions  current  coin.  From  ° rather 

passed  to  analysis.  The  lan^Tis  ,T  T' 

example  of  this.  The  one  fm.™  S age  1S  best 

is  made  to  serve  for  all  cases:  ‘by  ml* to  m°Pf * Preposition» 
at  me,  of  me.’  Even  the  acc.  me  was  thouehf  7 7°’  °F 
express  the  relationship  of  the  indirect  object  ^nd^h*0 
preposition  to  was  prefixed  to  it  • e 0 I.  and  the 
book,  but,  he  gave  a book  to  me  The  F^  ifT*  * 
compares  favourably  with  the  English  in  thi  aUgUage 
The  rigid  inflexibility  of  the  cases  is  th  s resPect. 

eTst  * TheT  * * expressed  7ith  greater 

rjt  8 r 

presented  by  the  modem  dialects  of  iJI  tIT™ 
as  was  naturally  to  be  exnected  «,*«  1 hey  are  not 

analytic,  as  the  English  and  the  F^Th"^^^^17 

been.  They  have,  on  the  contrary  invented  ^ 

flections.  The  former  like  th  f’  nted  newer  in- 

caught  hold  of  the  order  of  word!  o/afirT  “d-  Chine8e’ 
best  mode  of  expressing  syntactical  relatLP°ThuT‘RS  th& 
defeated  Eavana’  will  yield  thp  rieoi1  j ^us  ^ama 

order.  If  it  is  reversed U ZT  "V"  ‘hiS 

In  Marathi,  for  instance,  cZTlZ? 

Thus  The”  tT™  7 Wi‘h°U‘  *■«■»*  totheseU8 

different  way  Here  “hTtende'  "“T  apParentljr  «'’n»  a 
sale  „n.i  ® ^e  tendency  is  not  towards  whole- 

sale  analysis;  but  rather  towords  a more  or  1 

halting  synthesis.  Thus  to  the  old  8k.  cases  were  add  d 
Prepositions,  just  like  those  in  Greek  and  IZ ^ 

ooTedW„ere  S°  WeWed  ‘°8ether  ‘hat  th^  soon  ’ were 

from  qt  aS  °0W  infle,!liOTS-  G“J-  "IWi  or  Hindi  niw  is 
Sk.  snwro;  through  ■mt-ror,  ^ or  ^ ^ ^ 
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w etc.  To-day  are  looked  open  as  locative  «»”  “‘“W 

The  same  is  the  story  of  nWlit  which  originally  is 
tom *r  the  adverbial  post-position.  But  no  one  now  thinks 
that  it  is  an  adverb— it  has  now  become  a regular  inflectional 
Inding.  The  31  of  the  dative  goes  back  upon  sniff  in  whatmay 
be  caUed  mid-Marathi,  which  again  is  traceable  to  snnft. 
evktently  a verbal  form,  seen  on  the  Nagaon  insertion  of 
A.  D.  1367.  31  goes  back  upon  at,  3™  ‘°°-  Cf'  Malth'  a 
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■general  °f  ^ b°°k’  We  dealt  with  *he 

general  principles  of  our  science.  We  looked  at  language 

ftom  both  aspects  the  formal  one  and  the  material  one 

While  dealing  with  the  formal  side  of  language,  we  obser' 

ved  how  language  was  formed,  how  it  grew  whaf  w 

laws  that  governed  its  growtli,  what  werTpIon  tTc  fa 

what  were  the  principles  that  apparently  countered 

them  and  other  cognate  points.  In  dealing  with  th 

materia1  and  content  of  language,  we  took  notice  of  the" 

two  branches  of  semantics  or  the  science  of  meaning  of 

words,  and  syntactics  if  it  maybe  so  called,  or  the  s "e„ce 

of  the  mutual  relations  of  words  in  a sentence 

20,  hawse  *ro«:-We  shall  now  speak  of  the  division 
of  languages  based  upon  the' difference  in  morphology  or 
word  formation,  before  going  to  the  history  and  descrioLn 
° f Il,d°-Ge™anic  languages  proper.  This  morphologi- 
cal  classification  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  genealogi 

toward8:-  °f  Iai,guages'  four  classes  are  put 

from  Latin  9,uten,  lime,  glue  with 71 °°T 

orms  of  words  are  made  up  by  sufflXes“e  wo  appeal 
to  be  glued  together  to  some  extent.  However  the  £! 
and  suffix  always  keep  their  individuality  and  ’are  felt  Z 
individual  parts  within  the  word-form  If  there  i/ 
Phonetic  change,  while  the  suffir  is  added  it  h not,  as“n 

suffiies0couTdmthus0blanSUag°S’  * neCessarr  condition.  The 
Uld  thus  be  consciously  separated  from  the  stem 
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and  may  be  looked  upon  as  independent  words  The  one 
advantage  of  this  is,  that  the  singular  and  plural  then  need 
not  have  separate  terminations ; the  change  of  the  suffix 
between  stem  and  termination  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

The  Turkish  language  is  an  example  of  agglutination 
and  the  instance  oft  quoted1  is  that  of  ev  house: 


Sing. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

ev 

ev-ler 

Acc. 

ev-i 

ev-ler-i 

Dat. 

ev-e 

ev-ler-e 

Abl. 

ev-den 

ev-ler-den 

Gen. 

ev-in 

ev-ler-in 

Loc. 

ev-de 

ev-ler-de 

The  inserted  syllable  is  either  e or  o.  ^ 9-  m^7  U1/ 
according  as  the  syllable  of  the  stem  is  e or  a.  Thus  then 
there  is  a kind  of  vowel  harmony.  There  is  a variety  of 
case  relations  unknown  to  the  Indo-Germamc  languages. 
The  process  of  adding  or  removing  syllables  at  will,  adds  a 
power  to  the  agglutinative  languages.  Besides  the  examp 

auoted  above,  we  have  for  instance  this  other  onet-eZ  hand, 

el-im  my  hand,  el-im-de 

hand.  Besides  the  Turkish,  the  Hungarian  & Finnish  lang 

uages  belong  to  this  group. 

The  agglutinative-inflectional  languages  have 

both  LLes  and  inflection  like  ft. 
knmaees  for  the  formation  of  words.  The  ditter 
ence  of  this  class  from  the  former  one  is  that  here  e 
stems  must  have  inflection  before  the  sui Exes  and^th, 
similarity  is  the  addition  of  the  suffixes.  ™ sJe  form_ 
1 ancmaees  show  vowel  change  in  the  root.  Words  are  iorm 
Id  fn  such  change  by  varying  in  a particular  way  the 
^ior^skTEinreitung,  p.  135.  Giles.  Manual,  p.  41. 
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Towels  attached  to  the  consonants,  partly  by  prefixes  and 
partly  by  suffixes  ; e.  g.  root  sgd  gives  masgid.  The  root 
slm,  gives  selima,  salam,  islam,  muslim,  selim,  and  suleyman. 

(3)  The  third  class  is  formed  by  languages  that  have  not 
got  complete  word-forms.  They  are  the  so  called  root  or  iso- 
lating languages.  The  Chinese  language  is  an  example. 
Here  it  is  the  position  of  the  word  in  a sentence  that  deter- 
mines its  character.  Thus  a word  is  a verb,  noun,  or  adjec- 
tive, not  because  it  has  got  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  these,  but  because  it  occupies  a peculiar  position 
in  the  sentence.  These  are  called  root  languages, 
because  what  are  roots  in  other  languages,  are  in 
them  complete  and  independent  words.  They  may 
be  simple  or  compound.  Another  name  for  these  is  isolat- 
ing languages. 

(4)  The  inflectional  languages  : — e.  g.  the  Indo- 
Germanic  and  the  Dravidian  groups.  These  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others  by  their  pronouncedly  inflectional 
character.  From  the  Turkish  they  are  distinguished  by 
the  absence  of  the  inserted  syllable  which  serves  for  inflec- 
tion, by  a lesser  number  of  cases,  (and  we  have  seen,  there 
is  a tendency  to  lessen  these  still  more,  e.  g.  English,  French, 
©tc.)by  possessing  compound  words' which  the  agglutinative 
languages  do  not  possess,  by  the  demarcation  of  the  various 
parts  of  speech,  whereas  in  the  lowest  form  of  the  Hunga- 
rian,for  example,  there  is  little  difference  between  noun  and 
verb.  In  the  latter  language  the  ending  part  for  the 
first  person  is  the  suffix  used  in  the  noun  to  express  my; 
hal-unk}  means  our  fish  and  var-unk  we  sow.  Cf.  ur-am * my 
master,  ttr-Mrafe  our  master.  In  the  Turkish  language  the 

1.  Giles,  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology,  p.  42. 

2.  Caldwell,  Comparative  Grammar  of  th  Dravidian  Languages 
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verb  is  mostly  formed  of  a participle  with  personal  pronouns 
appended  for  the  1st  and  2nd  person;  for  the  3rd  person  the 
mere  participle  is  used. 

b.  Difference  between  purely  inflectional  and  agglutinative-inflexional 
languages: — The  distinguishing  characteristics  between  the 
Xndo-Germanic  and  the  Semitic  families,  to  which  latter 
belong  the  Assyrian,  Hebrw,  Aramaic,  and  the  languages 
of  the  Arabic  family  are  (1)  the  vowel  gradation  of  roots 
and  stems  in  the  Indo-Germanic  ; (2)  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  Semitic  roots.  These  latter  with  very  few  exceptions 
possess  three  consonants.  The  vowel  change  within  the 
root  is  of  a different  character  from  that  in  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic; e-g.  the  roots  sjd  and  slm.  The  verb  alone  is  highly 
inflected  in  the  Semitic  languages  and  consists  of  noun 
and  adjective  forms,  combined  with  fragments  of  personal 
pronouns,  prefixed  or  affixed. 

The  question,  whether  the  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic 
languages  are  related  to  one  another, is  as  old  as  1828,  when 
Klaproth  raised  it.  Since  then  it  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
essays,  monograms,  but  no  definite  conclusion  could  ever  be 
drawn.  In  the  case  of  the  isolating  and  merely  agglutinative 
languages,  such  questions  could  not  arise,  as  they  showed 
nothing  like  a kind  of  inflection.  But  the  Semitic  langu- 
ages possess  a kind  of  inflection  and  hence  the  necessity  of 

the  question.  But  in  other  things  like  phonology  .morphology 

and  syntax,  which  are  the  backbone  of  a language,  they 
show  such  a wide  divergence,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
from  them  alone,  that  the  Indo-Germanic  and  Semtio 
languages  are  interrelated.  Scholars  like  Moller  have 
very  recently  (1907)  tried  to  reconstruct  the  parent  Semitic 
language,  and  they  seem  to  compare  this  with  the  so  called 
parent  Indo-Germanic  language.  But  a comparison  be- 
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tween  such  hypothesized  languages,  for  which  there  is 
no  historical  proof  that  they  ever  existed,  or  if  at  all,  in 
the  particular  form  in  which  they  are  reconstructed, 
defeats  its  own  end. 

There  appears  however  to  be  a close  resemblance  and 
therefore  a relationship  between  the  Semitic  and  the 
Hamitic  languages.  These  latter  comprise  the  Egyptian 
and  the  Koptic  (now  dead)  languages.  Certain  other 
North-African  languages — the  Berber  language  and  the 
languages  of  Abyssinia — are  believed  to  belong  to  this 
group. 

Some  scholars  contend  that  the  Semitic  and  the 
Chinese  are  related  with  each  other.  This  whole  question 
of  language  relationship  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  vast. 
Considered  in  an  abstract  way,  the  question  may  perhaps 
be  generally  accepted.  Although  such  a connection  be- 
tween the  languages  of  the  different  groups,  and  languages 
within  one  group,  like  the  Indo-Germanic  and  the  Dra- 
vidian  which  also  are  highly  inflectional,  can  not  as  yet 
be  historically  proved,  yet  there  is  perhaps  nothing  un- 
natural if  we  accept  the  possibility  of  such  a connec- 
tion. Men  and  their  language  have  a long  history  behind 
them,  and  if  at  all  the  Indo-German  and  the  Chinaman,  to 
take  extreme  cases,  were  once  living  together,  and  what  is 
more  pertinent,  speaking  the  same  or  closely  allied  lang- 
uages, the  separation  took  place  in  such  a hoary  past  and 
took  such  divergent  ways,  that  all  traces  of  a possible 
companionship  were  totally  obliterated.  Really  speaking, 
the  day  is  not  yet,  when  one  could  brush  aside  the  ques- 
tion as  settled  one  way  or  the  other ; for,  so  much  is  yet 
to  be  done  for  other  groups  of  languages,  the  Semitic  it- 
self for  instance.  Until  all  the  chief  languages  of  the  world 
are  studied  as  closely  as  are  the  Indo-Germanic  languages. 
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no  one  has  the  right  to  say  that  the  question  is  closed 
either  one  way  or  the  other. 

21.  Some  Dravidian  Tables: — Among  the  greatly  inflectional 
and  partly  yet  agglutinative  languages,  the  Dravidian 
languages — Telugu,  Tamil,  Malayalam,  Kanerese  etc. 
take  a high  rank  by  their  developed  form,  which  com- 
pares favourably  with  that  cf  the  Indo-Germanic. 
These  have  very  great  affinities  with  the  Scythian  or 
Turanian  group  ; some  scholars  hold  that  they  actually 
belong  to  it. 

The  two  following  tables  clearly  show  their  character. 


I. 


Sing.  Telugu. 

Tamil. 

Malayalam. 

Kanarese. 

JST.  gurram-atree 

mar  am 

mar  am 

maram 

A.  gurramunu 

\ maratte 

marattine 

maramam 

gurram 

5 

maratta  j 

maranam 

D.  gurramunaku 

marattirku 

marattinnu  ; 

f marake 
Imarakke 

G.  gurramu 

1 marattinadu  ] 

) marattindre  1 

{ marda 

gurramuyokka 

) marattina  J 

} marattinnde  1 

! marada 

Piu. 

N.  gurramulu 
gurralu 

| marangal 
) 

marannal 

maragal 

A.  gurramulanu 
gurralanu 

( marangalei 

J 

marannale 

maragalam 

G. 

marangalinadu)maranhalude 
marangalnia  ) 

II. 

maragala 

enu,  e,  ne  I. 

ydn,  ndn 

ndn 

ydn , An,  nd 

emu,  memu  we. 

ydm,  ndm  ] 

ndngal  J 

I ndm,  nammal,  } 
| nangal  j 

i dm , dvu,  ndvu 

nivu,  ni  ivu  thou. 

ni,  niy 

ni 

nin , ni  ninu 

rriiru . iru  you. 

nir,  nivir  1 

viingal  j 

> nihha  l ' 

\ nthhal  l 

{ nim,  ntvu 

na,  nan  ray. 

en 

en,  in 

en,  nan 

ni,  nin  thy, 

nin,  nun,  un 

nin 

nin 
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22.  The  Indo-Germanic  Family: — The  Indo-Germanic 
family  includes  several  groups  of  languages.  They  are 
(1)  the  Aryan,  which  comprises  the  ancient  Sanskrit  and 
the  Avestan  languages,  (2)  the  Armenian,  (3)  The  Greek, 
including  Ionic, Attic,  Doric,  and  other  important  dialects, 
(4)  The  Albanian,  (5)  the  Italian  group,  consisting  of  Latin, 
Oskan,  and  Umbrian  dilects,  (6)  the  Celtic,  composed  of 
Britannic  and  Gaelic  (Irish  and  Scottish),  (7)  the  Germanic 
branch  including  Gothic,  the  Norse,  (Islandic,  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  and  Danish),  the  West  Germanic  (Anglo-saxon, 
Frisian,  Low  German,  Low  Frankian),  (8)  Balto-slavonic  or 
Lithu-Slavonic,  composed  of  old  Prussian,  Lithuanian, 
Lettic  and  the  Russian, Bulgarian,  Cechisch,  Slovakish  etc . 

The  eight  groups,  together  with  the  recently  discovered 
Tokharian,  go  to  form  the  great  family  called  the  Indo- 
Germanic.  That  they  are  called  Indo-Germanic  is  perhaps 
only  an  accident.  In  the  early  days  of  the  science  of 
philology,  the  Celtic  group  was  not  yet  recognised  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Indo-Germanic  family.  A name  had  to  be  given 
to  the  family,  which  would  include  all  the  acknowledged 
languages,  and  it  was  found  in  the  combination  of  the 
most  easterly  and  the  (till  then)  most  westerly  languages 
belonging  to  that  family.  It  was  Indo-Germanic.  But  the 
name  became  inadequate  on  the  discovery  of  the  Celtic. 
Some  scholars  proposed  to  call  the  family  Indo-Celtic  but  it 
was  not  generally  accepted.  The  other  name  Indo-European 
perhaps  became  more  popular,  and  scholars,  excepting 
Germans,  used  it  freely.  The  Germans  however  stuck  to 
the  old  name,  perhaps  out  of  patriotism,  but  more  out  of  habit. 
Japhetic,  the  old  Biblical  name,  was  easily  discarded.  Indo- 
aryan  is  an  ambiguous  name  ; it  more  usually  designates 
the  Sanskrit-Avesta  group. 

The  comparison  of  the  several  branches  with  one 
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another  has  made  the  task  of  ascertaining,  whether  any- 
given  language  is  Indo-Germanic  or  not,  very  much  easier 
than  at  first  We  have  to  note  the  following  four  points 
carefully, before  giving  our  opinion  that  a particular  idiom 
is  Indo-Germanic.  They’are (1)  That  the  roots  or  bases  of 
a language  are  to  a great  extent  the  same  as  those  which 
appear  in  other  Indo-Germanic  languages  i.e.  it  has  a similar 
phonology;  (2)That  the  way  in  which  nouns,  verbs  and  other 
parts  of  speech  are  formed  from  these  roots  is  essentially  the 
same  as  in  other  recognised  Indo-Germanic  idioms;  (3)  That 
the  morphology  or  the  inflectional  and  conjugational 
changes  of  words,  in  order  to  express  relationship  within  the 
sentence, are  of  the  same  nature  as  in  other  Indo-Germanic 
languages.  (4)  If  a language  shows  the  same  pronouns  and 
numerals,  and  some  of  the  most  common  words,  e.  g.  those 
of  family  relationship  etc.  it  is  sure  to  be  Indo-Germanic; 
because  these  are  the  words  that  are  most  essential  in  the 
language  and  will  not  be  given  up  in  favour  of  others  belong- 
ing to  a strange  idiom.  Of  these, morphological  resemblances 
are  most  important2  and  telling.  Compare  the  following 
tables3: — 

I.  Pronouns  in  the  different  Indo-German  languages. 


Sk. 

Hindi. 

Av. 

Gr. 

Lat.  Goth.  Lith. 

0.  BuL 

N. 

if 

azem 

> 1 
eyto 

ego 

ik  as 

aze 

A. 

fftq 

9% 

mam 

r,* } 

eve  ) 

miht 

mik 

mene 

D. 

5^  ' 

me 

JULOL 

ifxo'i  . 

mi 

(mis)  mi 

me 

N. 

t 

... 

t 

CTV 

tu 

pu  tu 

ty 

A. 

lit 

9 warn 

ere 

te 

puk 

te 

D. 

% 

l?!Tt 

te 

(TOC 

TOL 

| tibi 

... 

ti 

1 Meillet-Printz,  Verg.  Gr.  p.  1,15.  2 Otherwise  Giles,  Manual  p.  13, 
3 Brugmann,  Kurze  Grammatik  p.  406.  and  412. 
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II. 

Sk.  Hindi. 

Av.  Gr. 

Lat, 

Goth. 

Slav. 

N. 

ho  o 

iste 

sa 

*3 

A.  ^ 

m 

tem  tov 

istum 

pana 

to 

G. 

take  toio 

istius 

pis 

(fr.  roar  to 

) 

Abl. 

Too-Se 

isto  (d) 

pamma 

« • • 

Loc. 

7 ro?  or 

(is)  tod 

pet 

• • • 

... 

...  reiSe 

... 

pamma  teem 

III.  Numerals  in  the  different  Indo-German  languages 


Sk. 

Hindi. 

Av. 

Gr. 

Lat. 

Goth. 

0.  SI. 

5T. 

dva 

Sued 

duo 

twai 

dva 

in-. 

Ori 

rp€6(T 

tres 

preis 

trije 

cadwar 

rerrapea-  quattuorfidwor  cetyre 

panca 

7r  evre 

quinque  finf 

penki  (Lith.)  # 

xsvas 

<*  £ 

sex 

saihs 

stfestfi  „ 

hapta 

c / 

ear  ra 

septem 

sibun 

septyni  „ 

asta 

OICTOd 

octo 

ahtau 

asztuni  „ 

a 

nawa 

elv  a 

novem 

niun 

newints(  o.Prs) 

dasa 

Seica 

decern 

tehun 

... 

erfcc  a 

undecim 

ain-lif 

venu-lika 

(Lith.) 

For  owe  some  two  or  three  stems  are  current,  some 
only  common  to  some  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages. 
Lat.  has  unus>  Goth,  ains,  SI.  ino , Gr.  o\vl)  (in  a peculiar 
sense) : Av.  aeva,  Gr.  oc-(F)-o<r  alone,  Sk.  ; Gr,  el<r  from 
Sk.  Gr.  a7rax,  Lat.  semel  is  the  third  stem* 
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Compare  with  these,  for  example,  the  numerals  of  the 
Dravidian  group: — 


IV. 

Dravidian  Table  of  Numerals. 

Telugu.1 

Tamil. 

Malaylam. 

Kanarese. 

one 

okati 2 3 1 
Ondu  J 

ondru 

onnu 

ondu 

two 

rendu 

irandu 

rendu 

eradu 

three 

mudu 

munru 

munna 

muru 

four 

nalugu 

nalu , nangu  nalynangu 

\ndlku 

five 

eidu 

eindu 

anju 

eidu 

ten 

padi 

pattu 

pattu 

pattu 

hun- 

dred 

| nuru 

num 

nuru 

nuru 

As  another  instance,  the  following  from  the  Khass  i 
language,  an  agglutinative  one  like  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage would  be  interesting. 

(1)  Pronouns. 

nga  = I,  ia  nga  = me,  jong  nga  = my,  mine  ngi  = we 

me  \ thou  ia  me  = thee  jong  me  = thine  phi  = you 
ame  J (f)  pha  (f)  pha  (f)  pha 

u,ka  = he  u =him  jong  u = his  maki  = they 

ia  ka * = her  u ka  = her 

(2)  Numerals. 

shi  or  wei,  ar,  lai,  saw,  san,  hinriw,  hinntew,  phra, 
khyndai,  shi-phew  = one  to  ten ; khadwei,  eleven. 

1.  Caldwell,  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Languages 
p.  358. 

2.  Maratha  readers  will  recognise  in  these  numerals 

etc.  of  their  favourite  game  of  ^Tf.  Although  the  Marathi  has  its 
Indg.  numerals,  it  borrowed  these  others  with  the  institution  of  the 
play,  faithfully  reserving  them  for  that  play  only. 

3.  Roberts.  Khassi  Grammar  pp.  31  and  38. 
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23.  Characteristics  of  the  principal  groups: — The  chief 
characteristics  of  these  languages  or  groups  of  languages 
might  be  noted  here. 

1.  Some  of  the  chracteristics  of  the  Aryan  group  ; the 

merging  of  the  simple  vowels  ",  o,  5,  in  3T  e.  g.  for 

Gr.  4>epi c,  Lat.  fe.ro , Goth,  baira.  Old  Irish,  berim,  SI.  bera  ; 
Sk.  for  Gr.  o'icr,  Lat.  ovis,  Goth,  awepi,  (where  pi  de- 
notes group  or  herd),  Lith.  ' aves , Ir.  oi;  Sk.  for 

Gr.  ayco,  Lat.  ago , Old  Ir.  agat , etc..  (2)  change  of  Indog. 
9,  into  i,  Sk.  T^R:,  Gr.  7 rart/p,  Lat.  pater,  Goth,  fadar,  Old 
Ir.  athir.  (3)  Change  of  the  original  s into  s,  after  i,  u , 
liquids,  $ and  k : %f%,  Av.  histati,  Gr.  ia-rryju,  etc.,  (4)  g0n 
pi.  in  JfTJ^of  vowel  stems. 

2.  The  Armenian  language  is  known  to  us  only 
from  the  5th  century  A.  D.  (1)  Loss  of  i and  ’-u  in  sylla- 
bles except  at  the  end  of  a word,  hnoy  from  hinoy,  Sk. 

(2)  Change  of  Indo-German  n,  m,  into  an  and  am-  (3)  Change 
of  original  mediae  in  tenues,  tasn,  Sk.  ^r. 

3.  Greek  language: — known  to  „us  chiefly  through 

Homer  and  some  old  inscriptions.  (1)  Change  of  r,  l,  into 
ap,  pa,  aX,  Xa.  (2)  Change  of  j,  into  dj.  (3)  Dropping  of 
s between  sonants  yeveotr,  Sk.  (4)  Perfect  in  k , 

ecrrriKa,  Sk.  rfrqj.  (5)  Aorist  in  Orjv,  eSoOgv. 

4.  The  Italian  languages: — known  to  us  since  300  B.  C. 
(1)  Original  n,  m,  become  en,  em.  (2)  r,  l,  become  or,  ol. 

(3)  f , p,  X,  from  original  bh,  dh,  gh  ; e.  g.  fero,  Sk. 

(4) ^(later  r)from  s between  vowels;  ezum (now ero),  Sk.  3T^. 

5.  The  Germanic  languages: — the  oldest  branch  of 
which  viz.,  the  Gothic  language,  is  known  to  us  since  the 
4th  century  A.  D.,  mainly  on  account  of  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  by  Bishop  Ulfila.  (1)  n,  m,  r,  1,  bacome  un,  um. 
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ur,  ul ; e.  g ■ H.  Ger.  kumft,  Sk.  ; (where  3T  represents 
the  sonant  m.  (2)  The  great  sound-shifting,  in  accordance 
with  what  is  called  Grimm's  Law  ; for  examples  see  supra. 

6.  The  Balto-Slavonic  group  is  known  to  us  not 
earlier  than  the  9th  century,  when  a Bible  translation  was 
made  in  one  of  the  dialects  of  the  group.  (1)  n,  r become 
in,  ir  in  one  of  the  important  branches.  (2)  Simplification 
of  double  consonants  between  vowels.  (3)  Some  peculia- 
rities of  inflection. » 

7.  The  Keltic  language,  which  once  spread  itself  over 
the  whole  of  western  Europe  and  the  Birtish  Isles  now  lives 
only  in  small  tracts  of  land  like  Ireland,  Scotland  (where 
it  is  making  room  for  English)  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  It 
shows  i for  indg.  e,  ri,  li,  for  r,  l,  etc. 

8.  The  Albanian  language  known  only  since  the 
seventeenth  century  from  scraps  of  inscriptions,  has  so 
changed  its  character  by  borrowings  from  Romance, 
Slavonic  and  Turkish  languages,  that  it  has  almost  lost  its 

individuality. 

9.  The  Tokharian  language  is  only  recently  known 

to  us  through  the  Turphan  expedition  of  German  Scholars, 
during  1902-3  and  1904-5.  A people  of  that  name  are 
known  to  us  through  the  Greeks,  who  called  them  T oxapoi. 
They  were  a section  of  the  Indo-Scythians  ; they  are  also 
known  to  the  Mahabharata1  as  and  are  mentioned 

together  with  ^IRTT:.  What  is  more  important  is  that 
their  language  shows  affinities  with  the  centum  group ; 
e.  g.  kandh  = Lat.  centum  hundred  ; sak  for  dek  = Lat.  deka  N 
ten. 


1.  Grierson,  the  Paharl  language,  Ind.  Ant.  XLIII,  p.  146 
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24.  Inter-relations  between  the  groups  : — These  eight 
groups,  besides  having  a general  affinity  with  one  another, 
show  a near  relationship  with  one  or  several  amongst 
themselves.  First  and  foremost  is  the  broad  distinction 
that  divides  all  the  groups  into  two  broader  ones.  This  is 
based  upon  a sound-law  that  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
such  laws  for  its  broadness.  It  is  that  certain  throat  sounds, 
called  by  scholars  palatals  in  the  original  Indo-Germanic 
language,  were  changed  into  sibilants  in  several  of  the 
groups,  while  they  retained  their  explosive  character  in 
the  remaining  groups.  This  could  be  easily  seen  from  the 
word  for  100  in  the  various  groups.  In  Sk.  in  Avesta 
satem,  in  Lith.  szimtas  ; but  in  Lat.  centum,  (speak 
kentum,)  Gr.  snarov  (say  hekaton ),  in  Celt,  cet,  (from  kent ), 
in  Germ,  hund.  (Goth,  from  Indo-Germanic.  kent,  by  the  first 
sound-shifting)  in  Tokh.  kandh  ; or  the  word  for  8 in  the 
different  languages;  Sk.  Lit.  asztun,  Lat.  octo,  Gr.  oktco, 
Old  Ir.  ochtu,  Goth,  ahtau  ; or  such  a word  as  Sk.  Old 

S3 

SI.  slovo  (word),  Gr.  ktXuto?,  Lat.  inclutus , Old  Ir.  cloth , Goth- 
hliuma  ; or  Sk.  3T$r,  Arm.  aseln  (needle),  Lith.  asztrus , Gr. 
aicpocr , Lat.  ains,  Old.  H.  Germ,  ahil;  or  the  word  for  ten,  Sk. 
^T,  Arm.  tasn , Gr.  Se/c a,  Lat.  decern , Old  Ir.  deck  ; or  Sk. 

Lith.  sums , Gr.  Kvvacr,  Lat.  canes  ; compare  also  the  word 
for  twenty  Sk.  fMfd,  Gr.  elicocri , Lat.  viginti , Tokh.  wiki , or 
Sk.  Av.  vis,  Gr.  (F)  oncoo-,  Lat.  vicus. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Indo-Aryan,  the  Armenian,  the 
Albanian  and  the  Litho-slavonic  languages  show  a 
sibilant,  where  the  Greek,  Latin,  Germanic,  Celtic  lang- 
uages have  a palatal  sound  (what  is  in  Indian  grammar 
oalled  a guttural).  To  these  must  be  added  the  recently 
discovered  Tokharian  language.  These  groups  are  called 
the  satem  group  and  the  centum  group  respectively;  the 
Avesta  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Latin  on  the  other  are 
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regarded  as  representatives  of  the  two  groups.  In  the 
treatment  of  the  labiovelar  also  the  two  just  named 
groups  of  languages  differ.  In  the  place  of  the  labiovelars, 
the  so  called  s atem  languages  substitute  simple  gutturals: 
e.  g.  7T oOev  fa  for  qu  according  to  a special  Gr.  phonetic 
law.)  Lat.  quo , quis,  Goth,  hwas  (Eng.  what  for  hwat),  but  Sk. 

fa^  fa  for  according  to  the  Sk.  Palatal  law),  Alb.  ke 
when,  Lith.  has; Gr.  eiro/uai,  Lat.  sequor,  Old  Ir.  sechen,  but 
Sk.  Lith.  seku.  One  would  almost  be  tempted  to  trans- 
late the  distinction  to  the  geographical  sphere  and  say, 
that  the  Eastern  group  shows  a s or  s,  k or  c where  the 
Western  group  shows  a A;  or  kwa;  but  the  newly  discovered 
Tokharian  language,  which  although  found  in  the  East, 
belongs  phonetically  to  the  Western  group,  comes  in  our 
way.  100  in  that  language  is  expressed  by  the  word 
kandh.  Another  grouping,  not  so  evenly  distributed,  is 
caused  by  the  falling  together  of  the  simple  vowels  e,  o,  a 
into  a in  the  Indo-Aryan  group,  which  therefore  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  remaining  Indo-Germanic  lang- 
uages. 

But  the  law  or  laws  on  which  the  distinction  is  based 
are  at  any  rate  broader.  We  cannot,  for  instance,  put  for- 
ward  a different  grouping,  say  like  Sanskrit,  Avesta,  Gothic 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Armenian,  Albanian,  Greek,  Latin 
Celtic,  Lithuanian  and  Slavonic  on  the  other,  simply  be- 
cause the  treatment  of  the  old  Indo-Germanic  o is  common 
to  the  three  first  named  languages  ; e.  g.  Sk-  sfwj:  Gr.  y oncfroa-, 
0.  if.-Ger.  chamb  ; Sk.  Gr.  to, Lat.  istud,  Goth,  data;  Sk. 
^I%,Gr  (Doric)  fpepovn,  Lat  ferunt,  Goth,  bairand , because 
it  is  not  possible  to  say,  for  instance,  to  which  group  the 
Slavonic  language  should  belong,  which  shows  zab  for  Sk 
ifcn,  berant,  for  Sk.vRi%,  but  again,  to  for  Sk.^and  it  would 
land  us  into  unnecessary  difficulties,  as  a chance  coinci- 
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dence  of  a simple  sound  in  a few  It  do-Germanic  lang- 
uages only,  but  not  in  others,  will  necessitate  redistribu- 
tion into  different  groups.  For  the  same  reasons  we  can- 
not recognise  a Germanic-Armenian  group,  simply  be- 
cause in  both  of  them  the  treatment  of  the  tenu  s is  similar; 
e.g.  Sk.  ^T,  Latin  decern , Gr.  Se>ca,  but  Germ,  taihun , Arm. 
tasn;  Sk.%^,  Gk.  oiSa , La t video,  Old  SI.  rede,  but  Germ,  wait. 
Arm.  gitem.  Hirt  actually  makes  a distinction  between 
West  Indo-German  and  East  Indo-German.1 

Except  when  we  know  for  certain  from  other  sources 
that  the  languages,  which  show  certain  marked  resemblan- 
ces with  one  another  as  against  others,  were  in  some 
remote  period  neighbouring  languages,  or  at  least  that  there 
was  a free  and  close  intercourse  between  them,  we  can 
only  call  these  resemblances  accidental  ones.  The  assimi- 
lation of  conjuncts  in  various  modem  languages,  e . g . 
Prakrit  kk  for  let  in  gw  for  g\n5  Italian  cottoiov  Lat.  coctus  is 
to  be  explained  in  this  way.  Such  resemblances  are  due 
to  a general  tendency  observable  in  all  modern  languages 
owing  their  origin  to  the  old  Indo-Gerraanic  languages. 
It  is  sufficient  therefore  to  have  recognised  certain  groups 
based  upon  broad  principles  of  phonology. 

25.  Indo-Balto-Slavonic  and  Graecodtaio- Celtic  groups:— 
The  close  affinity  of  the  Sanskrit  & Avestan  i e.  the  Aryan 
group  with  the  Lithu-Slavonie  or  Balto-Slavonic  group,  is 
incontestably  proved  and  recognised  by  all  scholars.  But 
there  has  always  been  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  certain 
scholars  to  set  up  other  groups,  e.  g . the  Graeco  Italian  orthe 
Italo-Celtic  group.  Now  it  is  true  that  these  n s*  mblances 
cannot  be  called  accidental  or  due  to  a general  tendency. 
The  resemblances  observable  in  such  closely  associated 
languages  as  the  Greek  and  the  Italian,  or  the  Italian  and 
1 Hirt,  Handbtich  der  Grieiihischen  Laut-und  Formenlohre  p.  22. 
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the  Celtic,  or  the  Celtic  and  the  Germanic,  cannot  indeed  be 
so  explained  away.  We  can  believe  that  the  Greeks  and  the 
Italians  had  independently  adopted  certain  new  changes  be- 
fore they  separated  and  descended  from  the  Danube  plains 
into  Greece  and  Italy  respectively.  Just  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Italians  & Celtic  people  who  dwelt  amongst  the 

Alps  before  separating  west-and  southwards.  Certain  pecu- 
liarities belong  only  to  the  Greek  and  Italian  languages:  e.  g 
(1)  the  change  into  hard  aspirates  of  the  middle  aspirates 
of  the  old  Indo-Germanic  language.  Sk.q^Gr.  ve<po<r;  #11, 
Gr  <£> paTiup,  Lat.  f rater;  Sk.  term.  Lat.  bus;  (2)  the 

formation  of  genplu.  of  a stems  by  adding  asom  in  the  manner 
of  pronouns  ; Gr.  Oeacou  (from  deacroor),  Lat.  mensarum  (r  for 
intervocalic  a);  (3)  treatment  of  o stems  as  feminines  ; Gr. 
Ui7o,,Lat.  haec  fagus.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  changes 
are  common  to  Greek,  Italian  and  Celtic,  showing  that 
these  were  once  close  neighbours, and,  after  adopting  certain 
common  changes,  separated,  the  Italo-Celts  towards  the 
South-West  and  the  Gieeks  towards  the  South-East.  The 
former,  after  living  together  for  some  time  in  the  Alps, 
again  separated,  the  Italians  to  the  South,  and  the  Celts  to 
the  West-North-West.  Besides  belonging  to  the  great 
centum  group,  these  three  languages  show  other  common 
peculiarities  «.  g.  (D  they  represent  the  original  long  liquids 

and  sonant  nasals  by  ra,  la,  m3,  na.  Sk.  Gr 

Lat. stratus;  Sk. Gr.  Doric irpdv, -nparoa-,  Sk.  qjt , Celtic  i e. 
Old  Ir.  lan\  or  Sk.  Lat.  lana,  (for  vlana)  Sk.  Gr. 

lui}T<xr  (tj  from  a,  e.  g.  veo-S/uaro<r),  Lat.  materes,  gnatus, 
Gallic  cintu-gnatus ; Sk.  snft'  water  fowl,  Gr.  vtja-a-a  (r,  for  a); 
Sk.  Gr.  Ovnr'oa  for  OFmricr.  They  all  drop  the  ancient 
intervocalic  j.  Examples  are  rare  and  disputed.  Hir 
Lat.  hiare,  and  from  min*.  

1.  Hirt,  O.  C.  p.  191. 
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a.  Individual  isolated  resemblances  do  not  warrant  closer 
grouping: — If  individual  resemblances  here  and  there  could 
enable  one  to  establish  closer  affinity  between  two  lang- 
uages, the  treatment  of  the  sonant  nasal,  for  instance,  in 
the  Greek  and  the  Aryan  languages  ought  to  suggest 
that  these  two  perhaps  were  more  closely  associated  than 
others,  e.  g.  Sk  3TcTJ^,  Gr.  e<arov  (a  for  sonant  nasal  in  both), 
but  Lat.  centum  ; Sk.  Gr.  fiatvoa  (for  bamio ),  but  Lat. 
venio ; Sk.  Gr.  S'eica,  but  Lat  .decern;  Sk.  Gr.  fmrosr 

in  avr'ouaroa -,  but  Lat.  mentis  ; Sk.  Gr.  ovojua, 

Lat.  nomen.  Nor  should  the  resemblance  in  the  infinitive 
formation  between  the  Greek  and  the  Aryan  group  be 
taken  as  a conclusive  proof  of  their  close  association: 
Gr,  tSfievai,  Sk  in  Sk.  this  infinitive  is  rare:  Gr. 

Sodrni,  for  doFevai,  Sk.  Gr-  ndia-Oai,  Sk-  etc.  The 
Latin  too  shows  some  of  these  forms  ; and  the  coincidence 
between  the  two  languages  is  rather  to  be  explained  in  this 
way,  that  the  old  Indo-Germanic  language  had  a variety 
of  these  forms  and  only  the  Greek  and  the  Aryan  branches 
agreed  in  retaining  some  peculiar  ones.  The  relation  of  the 
Greek  with  the  Avesta  would  perhaps  have  to  be  recognised 
as  closer,  if  the  simple  fact,  that  both  represent  an  initial 
sibilant  by  the  aspirate,  is  taken  into  consideration:  Sk. 

Av.  hapta,  Gr.  eir-ra;  Sk.  Av.  histati,  Gr,  Sk. 

•AJjfcL  Gr.  vcr,  Lat.  sus;  Sk.  Gr.  enofxat.  But  this  is  impossi- 
ble, because  of  such  history  of  the  wanderings  of  the  various 
Indo-German  stems  as  can  now  possibly  be  reconstructed. 

b.  The  Tokharian,  a centum  language:— It  is  but  right 
that  some  reference  should  be  made  to  a newly  discovered 
language,  viz.  the  Tokharian.  It  was  discovered  among 
the  mass  of  Buddhistic  plays — rather  fragments  of  them — 
as  a result  of  the  German  Turfan  expedition  in  Eastern 
Turkestan  (1902-3  and  1904-5).  From  these,  scholars  have* 
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been  able  to  gather  some  knowledge  about  the  language; 
It  appears  to  be  a centum  language;  e.g.  okadh  = 8,  okduk  = 80\ 
wiki  = 20,  and  kandh  = 100  Words  like  por,  Gr.  wp,  O.  H.  G. 
fiur,  Eng.  fire,  Inks,  a kind  of  fish,  O.  H.  G.  laks,  also  show 
that  it  is  a language  similar  to  the  Western  group. 

The  speakers  of  this  language  were  known  to  the 
Ancient  Greeks,  who  called  them  ‘Toxapot*  a race  recog- 
nised as  part  of  the  Indo-Scythians.  They  founded  their 
power  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Graeco-Bactrian  Empire  about 
the  2nd  century  before  Christ. 

Besides  these— now  nine-principal  languages  or  groups 
of  languages  there  are  others  less  known,  now  totally 
extinct.  There  is  the  language  of  the  Phrygians  who,  to- 
gether with  the  Armenians,  migrated  from  the  north  of 
Greece  into  Asia  Minor  ; that  of  the  Venetors  and  so  forth. 
It  is  not  at  all  paying  to  devote  more  than  passing  atten- 
tion to  these,  for  their  remains  are  so  scanty  and  unreli- 
able that  nothing  more  could  be  said  about  them.  If  is 
enough  to  know  that  they  were  Indo-German  idioms. 

26.  The  course  of  migration  of  the  speakers  of  different  j roups:— It  is 
these  affinities  of  certain  groups  that  have  enabled  us  to 
guess  the  general  course  of  the  migration  of  the  Indo 
Germanic  people.  The  migration  of  the  biggest  of  them  i.  e. 
the  Germanic  group  has  gradually  taken  place  in  his- 
toricial  times.  We  know,  for  instance,  how  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  migrated  from  their  home  in  the  heart  of  Germany 
to  Great  Britain.  When  they  appeared  in  Eflgland,  the 
country  belonged  to  the  Piets  and  Scots.  The  same  was  the 
case  of  the  habitation  of  Iceland  to  the  north  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Danes,  the  Swedish  and  the  Norwegians  also 
migrated  from  their  home  in  middle  Germany.  History 
has  told  us  part  of  this  only ; but  comparative  study  of 
languages  keeps  no  secrets.  It  tells  us  that  au  these  were 
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once  one  people  and  spoke  one  common  language  ; and 
linguistic  science,  aided  and  supplemented  by  early  his- 
tory where  possible,  has  shed  astonishing  light  over  these 
questions. 

Coming  nearer  home, we  find  the  Indian  Aryans  entering 
India  through  the  Khyber  pass  and  fighting  their  way  across 
the  country  of  the  seven  rivers.  The  earliest  historical  and 
semi-historical  document  tells  us  that  in  those  days,  i.  e. 
some  three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  they  had 
not  quite  settled  themselves  as  yet  along  the  banks  of  the 
J umna  and  the  Ganges.  Their  immigration  into  trans-  Vindh- 
yan  India  is  a matter  of  still  later  date  and  is  sung  by  the 
people  amongst  their  oldest  legends.  Comparison  between 
the  Vedic  Sanskrit  and  the  Avesta  takes  us  still  further  back, 
and  points  to  a hoary  past,  when  the  speakers  of  these  two 
languages  were  sitting  together  in  the  region  between 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Ural  Lake,  or  north  of  Persia  and 
Afghanistan.  That  this  place  too  was  not  their  original 
home,  but  that  they, together  with  the  speakers  of  the  Balto- 
Slavonic  languages,  must  have  had  a common  home  some- 
where in  North  mid-Russia  is  made  clear  by  the  resem- 
blances between  the  Indo-Aryan  and  the  Balto-Slavonic 
languages,  two  sub-groups  of  the  great  satem  group. 

The  spread  of  the  Latin  idioms  or  Romance  languages  is 
an  event  of  still  later  date.  We  know  how  the  language 
of  the  conquering  Romans  accompanied  them  wherever 
theyconquered  and  succeeded  in  ousting  less  finished  idioms. 
The  history  of  the  dispossession  of  the  Celtic,  however 
tragic  it  must  have  been,  is  a very  interesting  study  from  the 
linguistic  point  of  view.  But  the  language  that  travelled 
from  Rome  into  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  andRoumania  was 
itself  a newcomer  in  Rome.  It  had  got  in  there,  after  its 
speakers  and  the  speakers  of  the  Celtic  language  had  parted 
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from  the  mid-Alpine  region.  And  this  too  was  not  their 
original  home. 

They  and  the  speakers  of  the  Greek  dialects  possessed 
linguistic  affinities, which  point  to  a very  close  contact.  Such 
was  possible  to  both  only  on  the  plains  of  the  South-Danube. 
From  here  the  Greeks  descended  through  Macedonia  into 
the  several  isles  of  Greece,  and  their  epic  bears  full  testi- 
mony to  this  fact.  One  branch  shot  eastwards  and 
settled  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  Celtic  wanderings  too  are  as  interesting  as  the 
others.  After  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  France,  they 
shot  across  the  Channel  into  part  of  England,  Wales,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  The  Celts  in  France  abandoned  their  lan- 
guage just  as  the  Parsis  in  India  abandoned  theirs.  But 
the  Irish  still  speak  their  old  language  with  much  feeling. 

Wehave  roughly  followed  the  course  of  the  wanderings 
of  the  several  branches  of  the  Indo-German  family.  After 
tracing  these,  we  ask  ourselves  whether  this  is  all.  It 
cannot  of  course  be  all.  The  German  s on  the  course  of  the 
upper  Danube,  the  Italians  and  Greeks  on  the  lower 
Danube,and  the  Indo-Aryans  and  Balto-Slavs  in  mid  Russia, 
must  have  migrated  from  a common  home,  if  the  similarity 
of  the  idioms  they  speak  has  got  any  value.  Where 
could  it  have  been? 

27.  The  original  home  of  all:— There  have  been  several  at- 
tempts to  answer  this  question,  and  there  will  be  many 
more  without  perhaps  settling  the  question  once  for  all. 
For,  the  means  to  arrive  at  a solution  are  wanting,  and 
what  one  can  do  in  their  absence  is  mere  guess  work.  So 
many  points  in  the  history  of  those  languages  must  have 
been  irrecoverably  lost,  that  what  has  remained  to  us  is  per- 
haps only  a fragment.  The  same  is  the  difficulty  in  the; 
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reconstruction  of  the  original  lang;uage-  No  one  knows 
how  many  idioms  are  lost  without  any  trace,  whose  dis- 
covery might  have  revolutionized  our  linguistic  ideas,  just 
as  the  discovery  to  Europe  of  the  Sanskrit  language  did  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  19th  cehtury.  No  one  also  knows 
how  many  languages  will  be  discovered  like  the  Tokharian* 

Still  the  question  of  the  original  home  can  be 
negatively  answered.  It  could  not  have  been  France,  it 
could  not  have  been  India,  nor  Iran,  nor  Central  Asia.  A long 
stretch  of  land  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Ural 
comes  into  consideration  in  this  respect  But  it  is  likely 
that  there  was  still  a.  smaller  home.  Some  claim  that  it  was 
in  the  Arctic  regions  in  the  extreme  north  of  Russia  or 
Russian  Siberia.  Others  believe  that  it  must  have  been  in 
Scandinavia,  which  theory  Mr.  Tilak1  has  controverted, 
and  which  is  impossible  from  our  tracing  of  the  migration 
of  the  Germanic  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  group. 
So  far  at  any  rale  is  clear,  that  the  original  home  must 
have  been  somewhere  to  the  Northwest  of  Hungary  and  to 
the  North  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  Further  than 
this  we  are  not  justified  in  saying  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge.  Keith2  has  most  recently  dealt  with  the 
whole  question  at  length. 

28.  Civilization  as  disclosed  by  comparison  of  languages:— -Just  as 
from  the  comparison  of  several  languages,  we  are  able  to 
trace  one  common  language  called  the  Indo-Germanic 
language,  their  common  parent,  in  the  same  way  we  can 
conclude  that  that  language  must  have  been  spoken  by  one 
people  whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  primitive  Indo-Germanic 
people,  and  thus  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  culture  of  that 

1 Tilak,  Arctic  Home  in  the  Vedas,  p.  418 

2 Article  on  the  Indo-Europeans  in  the  Bhandarkar  Memorial 

Volume. 
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people.  Comparative  Philology  is  the  first  means  to  that 
end,  because  that  science  determines  the  stock  of  words 
that  belonged  to  that  language,  and  thus  makes  it  possible 
to  know  what  ideas  had  even  then  found  expression. 

When  we  perceive  that  our  wordurq,  Sk.  iff  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  words  Gr  /3 out,  Lat.  bos , Irish  bo , old  Slav. 
govedo , or  the  word  fcfaf.  to  the  Gr.  i rarrjp,  Lat.  pater , Goth. 
fadar,  Irish,  athir , or  our  Mar.  Sk.  jnqr,  with  Gr.  jiry ovy 
Latin  jugum,  old  Slav  igo,  we  are  justified  in  drawing  a 
conclusion  that  the  objects,  ideas  and  customs  represented 
by  these  and  such  other  words  were  already  primitive  Indo- 
Germanic.  We  are  here  not  mere  linguists  but  naturalists, 
antiquarians,  and  sociologists  in  one. 

The  aid  of  archaeology: — But  it  is  not  always  that  all 
Xndo-Germanic  languages  possess  the  same  word.  Some- 
times only  two  or  three  of  them  have  a word  for  an  idea 
common  amongst  themselves.  Here  archaeology  helps  us. 
We  shall  look  into  the  periods  it  puts  forward,  and  see 
whether  the  characteristics  of  each  discovered  by  that 
science,  agree  with  the  results  of  our  science. 

(a)  Characteristics  of  the  Stone  age : — People  lived  in 
houses  in  raised  stockades  of  wood,  which  constituted 
the  chief  material;  the  weapons  were  of  stone.  The  culture 
represented  by  this  is  the  same  as  our  linguistic  historical 
studies  would  have  us  believe.  This  is  subdivided  into 
palaeolythic  and  neolythic. 

(b)  Metal  age:  — Copper  they  say  was  the  first  metal  to 
be  discovered.  Sk.  L&t.  aes , Goth,  aiz-erz , Ger.  aehern. 
This  was  melted  and  poured  into  certain  weapons  (1)  Sk. 

Greek  7r eXetcvcr.  (2)  Sk.  31%,  Lat.  ensis.  f3)  Sk.  3TRT, 
O.  H.  G.  ala , Germ.  apla. 

The  original  Ind o-German  period  could  therefore  be 
characterized  as  stone-copper  period. 
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Moreover,  the  existence  of  many  important  items 
e.  g.  the  domestic  animals,  the  arts  of  sowing,  spinning, 
weaving  etc.  is  conclusively  proved — by  comparing  the 
several  Indo-Germanic  languages — during  the  primitive 
period  of  the  Indo-Germanic  language.  Such  other  things 
and  objects,  as  for  instance,  ass,  mule,  cat  or  rye,  hemp  etc. 
which  are  not  proved  to  have  existed  in  this  period  are  also 
absent  from  the  oldest  phase  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
language. 

The  history  of  iron  is  very  interesting-  The  Teutonic 
languages  borrowed  it  from  the  Celtic:  Germ,  eisen,  Goth. 
eisarn , Kelt,  iarn , while  yet  the  intervocalic  s was  present 
in  the  Keltic  isarno.  Very  likely,  together  with  the  name 
for  iron,  the  Germans  borrowed  the  name  of  the  spear 
from  the  Celts:  O.  H.  G.  ger , Celt,  gaiso , Irish  gai.  Ulti- 
mately, the  Germans  carried  the  word  to  the  Romans, 
Lat.  gaesum,  and  to  the  Greeks,  Gr.  yai<ro<r • Archaelogy,  in 
perfect  accord  with  this,  has  proved  that  the  oldest  iron- 
fields  in  Bornholm  or  Hallstatt,  were  of  pre-Roman  days 
and.  to  a great  extent,  point  to  a Celtic  possession. 

Archaeology  and  linguistics  therefore  must  go  hand  in 
hand  and  aid  each  other  in  these  things.  But  the  province 
of  archaeology  is  necessarily  limited,  as  its  sole  basis  is 
the  things  that  are  preserved;  food  and  drink,  on  the  other 
hand,  or  how  milk-preparations  were  made,  or  how  the  agri- 
cultural instruments  were  prepared, — on  these  points 
archaeology  is  necessarily  silent.  And,  what  is  most  impor- 
tant, archaeology  has  not  told,  and  can  never  tell  us,  any- 
thing definitely  about  the  primitive  family,  the  state,  law 
and  religion,  in  short,  about  all  that  we  understand  by 
mental  culture. 

In  these  cases  comparative  linguistic  study  is  the 
only  guide.  If,  for  instance,  we  find  a particular  institu- 
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tion,  say  marriage  or  church,  or  particular  facts  and 
realities  e.  g.  an  immoral  act  like  theft,  described  and 
severely  punished,  in  all  the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  we 
conclude  that  it  must  have  been  so  with  all  those  peoples 
in  pre-historic  times. 

Compare  for  instance  Sk.  l%w,  Lat.  vidua,  Goth-. 
widuwo,  Germ,  witwe,  English  widow,  there  is  however  no 
corresponding  word  for  widower.  The  very  word  widower  is 
based  upon  the  old  word  widow  and  was  not  independently 
used;  e.  g.  Sk.  is  an  adj.  and  means  bereaved.  We  see, 
therefore,  what  is  meant  by  this:  the  institution  of  widow- 
hood must  have  been  pre-historic  ; and  in  such  a way,  that 
widows  were  either  not  allowed  to  remarry,  or  great 
obstacles  were  placed  in  the  way  of  their  marriage,  but 
none  in  the  case  of  men. 

Take  Sk.  sffif:,  Gr.  ok r,  Lat.  ovis,  O.  H.  G.  ou,  Engl. 
ewe.  It  shows  that  this  domestic  animal  was  already 
known  in  old  Indo-Germanic  times.  Goth,  hlifan,  Lat. 
cleptor , Gr.  f cXeirrod,  show  that  theft  also  was  a time-honoured 
institution.  These  and  other  identities  clearly  tell  us  that 
the  institutions  and  facts,  thus  expressed  by  a common  term, 
in  all  these  Indo-Germanic  languages,  must  have  belonged 
to  a period  before  their  separation. 

We  shall  now  try  to  paint  a picture  of  the  culture  of 
the  people,  and  following  Schrader,  who  is  the  best 
authority  on  the  subject,  deal  with  the  following  points: 
(i)  Domestic  and  communal  life,  (ii)  Habitation,  (iii) 
Drink,  (iv)  Industry  and  commerce,  (v)  Divisions  of  time, 
(vi)  Family,  (vii)  Tribes  and  nations,  (viii)  Blood  re- 
venge. (ix)  Religion. 

1.  Domestic  and  communal  life.  The  first  important  fact 
is  that  the  names  of  domestic  animals,  excepting  the  ass 
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mule  and  cat,  are  found  in  the  European  as  well  as  the 
Asiatic  Indo-Germanic  languages. 

Sk.  Goth.  auhsa,  Ger.  ochse ; Av.  staora , big  cattle, 
Goth,  stiur.  Ger.  stier ; Sk.  Vi,  Gr.  (3ov(r,  Lat.  bo,  Ger.  kuh  ; 
Sk.  Gr.  aw,  Lat.  sus,  Ger.  sau  and  schwein;  for 
see  above.  Sk.  , Gr.  ?7r7r o<x,  Lat.  equos ; Sk ..  3JT,  Gr.  kwi* 
Lat.  cams,  Ger.  Then  the  word  for  cattle  in  general 

is  Sk.  *%,  Lat-  pecus , Goth,  faihu,  Ger.  vieh,  Eng.  fee. 
These  also  show  the  acquaintance  of  the  pre-historic  Indo- 
germans  with  cattle-breeding.  was  to  them  also  wealth . 
In  Veda  5TKi%,  means  search  for  wealth,  also  battles 

for  its  poesession.  In  Lat.  pecunia  means  money  ; this  is 
taken  over  into  the  English  language  in  the  form  pecuni- 
ary. 

In  hoary  days  the  dowry  was  paid  in  cows ; Dakshina 
was  paid  to  Brahmins  in  cows.  Even  as  late  as  in  the 
Upanishads1  we  find  the  old  custom  preserved,  when 
wanting  to  settle  a dispute  says:  sTTiUVfF 

g*  rpr  *TT  ‘whoever  among  you,  ye  revered  Brahmins, 

knows  best  might  carry  away  these  cows’. 

The  main  subsistence  was  also  on  cattle  and  their 
produce.  The  Vedic  word  food  mixed  with  some 

form  of  milk,  tfsq*,  and  the  name  given  to  the  north 
Europeans  of  old,  Gr.  yaXatcrorpo^owrecr  'those  who  subsist 
on  milk,*  also  point  to  the  same  thing.  Cattle  flesh 
prepared  in  a certain  way  is  called  in  Sk-  Goth.  mimz\ 
Sk.  Av.  mazga 3 O.H  G.  marg.  Food  is  cooked  and  boiled; 
Sk.  Gr.  7reo-croo,  Lat.  coquo,  Ger.  backen,  Eng.  bake.  Germ. 
mark  was  also  used  as  food.  A common  word  for  milk  is 
found  only  in  the  western  Indo-German  languages;  Gr. 
yaXa  milk  and  a/aeXya,  Lat.  mulaeo  and  Ger.  melken.  But 


1 Brhad.  Up.  Ill,  1.2. 
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for  milk  preparations  we  have  Indo-German  words;  Sk.  ?TR, 
Lat.  serum, Gt.  opor;  Sk.  '4 m,  Lat.  unguen,  Ger.  anke;  Sk. 

Gr.  e\0o<r  (butter),  Gr  salbe. 

Cattle  served  them  for  dress  also.  The  Germans  are 
described  by  Caesar  as  clad  in  hides.  The  Greek  word  for 
that  favorpopcva-  ‘wearing  sheep  skin’  is  connected  with  Sk 
Gr.  aptjv,  a lamb.  They  knew  the  use  of  wool;  Sk.  Lat. 
vellus,Goth.  wulla,  Ger.  wolte,  and  also  how  to  weave  it; 
e.g.  Gr  vfaivoD,  O.H.G.  we. ben,  seen  in  the  Sk.  word  (3^)-qr+|. 

But  besides  cattle-rearing,  they  also  carried  on 
agriculture,  which  perhaps  was  new  to  them;  Gr. 
apom,  Lat.  arare.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the 
Aryan  branch  has  not  much  in  common  with  the 
European  branch  in  this  respect,  i.  e.  in  so  far  as  words 
for  seed,  instruments  etc.  go.  Sk.  Lat.  ager,  Ger.  acker, 
Eng.  acre,  although  phonetically  identical  differ  slightly 
in  meaning.  The  names  of  different  kinds  of  corn  and  trees 
e.  g.  Sk.  Ger.  birke,  Eng.  birch,  are  also  not  common  to 
the  two  groups.  We  may  assume  therefore  that  agricul- 
ture was  taken  up  later  by  the  Eastern  than  by  the 
Western  branch. 

Hunting  appears  to  be  a common  pastime,  known  to 
the  pre-historic  peoples  livipg  together.  Some  wild  beasts 
then  known  are  Sk,  Gr.  Xvko<t,  Ger.  wolf  : Sk.  Gr. 

apKTocr;  Sk.  g?,  Gr.  vSpoa-,  Ger.  otter,  and  other  game  is  Sk. 

Ger.  hase;  Sk.  :%ur,  Ger.  alces.  For  oriental  wild  beasts 
there  is  no  common  word. 

II.  Habitation.  The  idea  of  a country  looked  upon  as 
motherland,  is  a much  later  one,  and  this  is  but  natural  in 
the  case  of  a people  that  is  yet  in  a migratory  state.  The 
idea  of  a clan,  Gr  y‘  vos,  5H,  tribe,  people,  or  Gr.  oococr, 
was  more  primitive  and  therefore  more  predominant.  We 
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have  and  qr^T^r  f^N5  in  Rgveda:  thus  also  we  have 

the  Bharatas  first,  and  then  their  country  or  RTRRi<i. 

The  idea  of  village,  town,  city,  etc.,  developed  later- 
The  word  Gr.  ttoXkt,  originally  meant  only  a burg,  a 
castle-,  e ■ g.  •STRRft  a citadel  of  copper,  what  among  the 
Greeks  is  known  as  dtcponoXur,  Lat. polls,  fort,  Lith  pilis, 
Let.  pilsseta. 

The  same  is  expressed  by  the  old  Celtic  dunum,  (found 
in  names  like  Novis-dunum)  which  is  also  found  in  English 
town,  and  Ger.  zaun,  which  word  means  hedge.  To  these 
corresponds  in  meaning  the  old  Slavonic  gores,  a city  e.  g. 
Ivangorod,  Novgorod,  the  Ger.  garten,  English  garden, 
from  the  same  word,  originally  meaning  a plot  of  ground 
with  a hedge  surrounding  it.  The  village  then  must  have 
first  consisted  of  a number  of  such  plots  or  castles  with- 
in one  definite  area.  Such  a village  is  called  in  Goth. 
weihs,  Lat.  vicus,  Sk.  l%^[,  Av.  ms. 

The  people  lived  in  houses  with  doors  and  posts.  Sk.  ^q, 
Gr.  So/uoa-,  Lat.  domus  ; Sk.  Gr  6uo-a,  Lat.  fores,  Goth. 
daur,  Ger.  tier.  Eng-  door-,  Sk.  *%T,  Gr.  s rljXt],  O H.  G.  stollo, 
Ger .stollen;  Gr.  sreyocr,  reyo<r,  O.  H.  G.  dah,  Ger.  dach,  Eng. 
thatch.  This  gives  an  idea  of  roofed  houses,  supported  by 
pillars.  They  had  open  fire,  and  cooked  in  earthen  or  iron 
utensils.  Sk.  Old  Ir.  core,  old  Nors.  hverr-,  Sk.  3^1  kettle, 
Lat.  auxilla,  Ger.  ofen. 

Ill  Drink: — Much  need  not  be  said  regarding  this.  Sk. 

Av.  madu,  Gr.  ffeOv,  O.  H.  G.  metu,  Eng.  mead,  was  the 
common  drink.  It  must  have  been  sweet,  as  the  word 
modified  denoted  sweet;  Gr.  fxiXi,  Lat.  met,  Goth,  mtlob. 

1 Rv.  VIII  6,  48. 

2 Rv.  VIII  63, 7. 

3 Rv.  VII.  15. 14. 
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Sk-  ffltf  Av.  haoma,  stands  by  itself.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  identify  either  the  plant  or  the  stuff  that  was 
brewed  and  drunk  with  so  much  relish. 

IV  Trade  and  Industry. — That  even  in  pre-historic 
times  of  which  we  are  speaking,  there  must  have  been 
some  commerce  between  village  and  village  or  town  and 
town,  is  clearly  shown  by  antiquarian  research.  The 
science  of  language  also  points  to  the  same  fact.  Commerce 
must  have  consisted  chiefly  in  barter1 2,  and  been  carried  on 
by  strangers  who  were  often  hated;  e.g.  the  in  Rv.  who 

are  called  usurers,  ungodly  and  the  like.  The  word  is 
generally  related  to  Gr.  tt •epvyjut. 

Sk.  strorw,  Gr.  7 xp'iafxai  to  sell;  for  the  price  paid  we  have 
Sk.  Gr.  <£ivoit,  Lat.  venum.  This  price  was  measured  in 
cows,  if  no  barter  was  posible.  The  German  word  kaufen, 
Old  Ger.  koufan,  meant  both  to  buy  and  sell. 

Sk.  npTITJT,  Gr.  fjisSc /avoit,  Lat.  modius,  seen  in  Eng. 
commodity,  Ger.  messen  are  common  words  showing  that 
the  people  could  measure  things.  Words  like  ferlf^T,  Gr- 
aiXevt],  Ger  fuss,  show  that  parts  of  the  body  were  used  as 
measure.  Metals  were  known  from  the  earliest  times,  but 
whether  they  were  used  in  trade  is  a question.  Sk.  Av. 
rddfh&t.raudus.  For  copper  and  T^Gr.  TreAeicvcr, see  above.  The 
Indo-Germans  knew  many  arts  and  bartered  away  or  sold 
the  products.  Besides  weaving,  they  also  knew  sewing;  Sk. 
1%^,  Lat.  suo,  Goth,  siujan ; they  made  bow-strings;  Sk.  Yzfr, 
ftioo- ; could  file  arrows,  Sk.  Gr.  t'ocr.  They  understood 
either  to  make  out  of  stone  or  copper  such  instruments  as 
Sk.  Gr.  £vpov;  Sk.  erfa',  Lat.  ensisy  sword;  Gr.  Lat. 

ascia,  Goth,  aquizi , axe  and  to  prepare  mud  for  making 


1 Zimmer,  Altindisches  Leben,  p.  257. 

2 Ry„  VIII,  66,  10,  Especially  Macdonell  and  Keith  Yedic  Index  I.  47. 
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potszSk.'f^,  Lxt.figulus  the  potter,  Goth,  deigan;  and  to  make 
outof  it  Sk.  ^4  Old  Ir.  core,  old  Nors.  hverr,  a pot  and 
Lat.  auxilla,  Gar.  offen  a kettle.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to 
conclude  from  this  that  tha  industries  developed  separately 
and  that  there  were  smiths  and  goldsmiths,  potters  and 
other  artisans.  Yet  is  Sk.  Gr.  toc tov,  carpenter,  a very 
old  artisan  of  the  Indo-Germans.  For  common  numerals 
see  above. 

V Divisions  of  time : — The  year  was  the  longest  unit; 
but  it  seems  to  have  originally  bean  named  after  the  season. 
The  first  name  it  received  was  after  winter  Sk.  f|4r,  Gr. 
XetMw,  Lat.  hiems,  winter.  The  Latin  words  bimus,  trimus 
meaning  two  and  three  years  old,  come  from  hiems  ; the 
same  is  the  case  with  Gr.  x'iMapoa-,  a goat,  which  originally 
meant  an  yearling.  Even  the  Indian  Aryans  spoke1  of 

hundred  winters,  i.  e.  hundred  years ; although  in 
other  places,  they  preferred  to  name  the  year  after  autumn 
e.  g.  sjld  %!  The  old  name  for  summer,  which  the 

Indian  Aryans  called  qqT  in  conformity  with  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  land  they  entered,  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  word  which  originally  meant  half  year  and  then  a 
year.  Sk.  gqf,  Av.  ham , Arm.  amarn,  Ir.  satn,  O.  H.  G.  sumar 
Eng.  summer.  It  is  remarkable  that  Sk.  Gr.  tap,  Lat. 
■ver  spring, was  never  raised  to  that  dignity.  But  a common 
independent  word  for  the  year  was  already  there  ; Sk. 

Gr.  Ferocr,  Alb.  viet,  Sk.  from  in  qRR),  Gr.  irepvcri'i 

last  year. 

The  month  was  already  known  to  be  the  next  smaller 
division,  as  the  day  and  night  was  the  smallest.  Sk-  imj  also 
Gr.  txr\v  (/utjvr)  moon),  Lat.  mensis,  Goth,  menu,  Ger. 
manat,  Eng.  month,  and  moon.  The  names  of  months  were 


IRv.  11.33,  2;  V.  54.  15. 
2 Rv.  II.  27.  10. 
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evolved  separately  and  later  by  each  people, or  rather  by  the 
two  groups  of  people.  There  is  also  no  common  word  for 
week.  Words  for  day  and  night  are  common  ; Sk.  (in 
Goth.  Ger  tag , Eng.  day ; Sk.  Gr.  vv£,  and  Ger. 
nacht , Eng.  night. 

For  divisions  of  the  day,  there  were  expressions  of 
rather  a primitive  kind.  e.g.  midday , lit.  the  time  when 

cows  came  together;  or  Gr.  /Sou-Ayro^-Se,  the  time  when 
cows  are  let  loose;  or  Irish  im-buarach,  morning  i.  e.  the 
time  the  cows  are  bound.  The  names  of  days,  however, 
show  a reciprocation  which  is  not  at  all  found  in  names 
of  months. 

VI  The  Family:— AW  the  branches  of  the  Indo-Gemanic 
family  of  languages  show  the  family  relationships  and 
names  indicating  them  in  the  same  developed  state.  Be- 
sides words  for  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  and  grandson, 
which  we  saw  were  common  to  all  branches,  there  are 
a few  others  worthy  of  note. 

Sk.  TOJ52!,  *7^aTPCOTf  L^t.  patruus,  Ger.  vetter  (orig.  uncle) 
„ wh  vyoar,  ,,  nurus,  ,,  schnur,  O.H.G.  snur 

?>  oarjp,  „ leoir , O.  H.  G.  zeihhur 

„ qfcR:f  ,,  €imrepe<rt  „ janitrices 

Amongst  the  pre-historic  Indo-Germans,  marriage 
appears  to  have  taken  place  in  two  ways:  either  by  buying, 
-a  form  preserved  and  mentioned  in  the  Manusmrti1 2;  or  by 
carrying  avvay  the  girl  by  force,  also  mentioned  in 
ancient  Law  books/  qrffoTS*T  or  taking  of  the  hand  appears 
to  have  been  the  central  part  of  the  marriage.  The  bride 
was  carried  away  from  her  father’s  house;  she  is  called  Sk. 

Av.  vadu\  Old  lius.  wod/ti  which  means  carrying  away 
of  a bride.  Cf.  also  Sk  marriage,  Av.  vaz. 


1 ill.  29. 

2 E.  G.  Manu  III.  33. 
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Man  and  wife  filled  a very  important  position  in  the  old 
family  system.  The  man  is  the  master  of  the  house  e.  g. 
Sk.  4%:,  Gr.  -rroa-is,  Goth,  faps,  contained  in  brupfaps,  bride- 
groom ; Sk.  Gr.  Ses  -~'orrjr,  (for  Seps  iroTtjcr).  The  wife 

correspondingly  is  called  Sk.  Gr.  -n'orvia.  Their  chief  aim 
was  by  progeny  to  continue  the  race,  and  make  for  bliss  in 
the  other  world.  Such  being  the  importance  attached  to  pro- 
geny, we  find  prevalent  in  ancient  India,  as  in  Greece,  Italy, 
Germany  and  Scandinavia,  the  practice  of  what  is  called 
IvRfPT.1  It  is  needless  to  go  deeper  into  details  of  this  subject, 
and  to  indicate  the  position  in  the  family  of  the  several  re. 
lations,  who  were  called  in  Sk.  epjg:,  Gr.  ivevOepos,  in  a 
slightly  different  sense. 

VII.  Tribes  and  people  : — The  common  word  for 
people  is  Sk-  Gr.  yevocr,  found  also  in  English 

generic.  The  Gr.  Srjpocr,  Wvocr , cpvXoi >,  as  also  the 
O.  H.  G.  liute,  Ger.  leute  find  no  counterpart  in  the  Aryan 
group.  We  already  know  the  word2  Sk.  Gr.  o[Koa ■. 

These  people  or  tribes  had  their  own  leaders  and  were  often 
recognised  by  their  names  e.  g.  (see  supra).  The 

leader  of  the  clan  or  people  was  T#rf%,  Av  vis-paiti,  Lith. 
wiesz-pats ; if  several  clans  combined,  a Lat  rex.  This 
leader  or  king  was  often  elected3 4  by  the  people  in  an 
assembly  called  Sk.  Goth  sibja,  Ger.  sippe,  but  more 
often  he  was  hereditary1.  But  still  he  respected5  the  or 
of  the  people  where  public  questions  were  discussed. 

1 Manu,  IX  59  ff. 

2 We  cannot  agree  with  the  difference  pointed  out  by  Zimmer,  Altin- 

disches  Leben,  p.  15  between  ^ -t . In  Veda  they  are  synonymous 

3 Rv.  X 124,  8 =r  U3TPT  T^rurnlike  people  electing  their  king. 

4 See  the  long  line  of  and 

5 Rv.  IX  92,  6 u^T'  -T  HUT:  HRrfffumr:  like  a good  king  going  to 
assemblies. 
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It  is  always  to  be  understood,  as  is  so  clearly  demonstrated 
in  the  ten-kings-fight  in  the  Rgveda,  that  these  tribes  by 
no  means  lived  always  in  peace  with  each  other. 

The  other  fact  that  these  tribes,  races,  or  peoples  did  not 
preserve  their  solidarity,  but  mixed  even,  with  the  abori- 
gines, is  equally  obvious.  The  question  of  race-mixture 
therefore  need  not  detain  us. 

VIII  Blood  revenge' — This  is  a remarkable  feature  of 
the  primitive  people.  Life  was  taken  for  life  with  the 
unfailingness  of  a natural  law.  The  idea  is  conveyed  by 
such  words  as  Sk.  f%,  3TTl%Tcf:,  Gr.  rlcria-,  and  Av.  kaena, 
Ir.  cain,  Gr.  7r oiv'rj.  Of  course  the  duty  of  revenge  fell 
upon  certain  very  close  relations.  But  there  was  always 
the  possibility  of  escaping  revenge  by  payment  of  a fine  or 
wergeld.  This  idea  is  contained  in  Sk.  Ir,  M.  H.  G.  were , 
O.  Russ.  viva.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  wergeld , 
is  man-money,  <?.  g.  Sk.  sffc,  Lat.  vir,  Goth.  wair. 

IX.  Religion: — Antiquarian  research  and  linguistics 
teach  us  that  even  the  most  primitive  people  believed  in  a 
soul  anda  life  after  death:  thus  Sk.  O.  H G.  atum,  Ger. 

atern.  The  passing  of  the  soul1  was  celebrated  in  ceremonies 
common  to  all  the  Indo-German  people,  with  of  course 
slight  differences.  The  chief  difference  is  that  the  Indians 
burned  their  dead,  while  the  Western  peole  buried  them. 

Another  feature  of  the  religion  of  these  primitive 
people  is  ancestor-worship.  Daily  service  offered  to  them 
is  called  in  Sk.  iqcjqf.  The  Sraddha  ceremony  finds  a 
counterpart  in  some  old  Russian  customs  of  feasting  the 
poor  on  the  day  of  fathers. 


1.  Rv.  X,  14  and  16. 
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Although  there  were  many  Gods,  the  idea  of  a God- 
Father  was  even  then  known:  Sk.  Lat.  Juppiter,  Gr. 

Zevcr  ivarrjp.  There  was  also  a mother  of  Gods,  the  of  the 

Jtgveda.  Fire  was  due  to  them  both*  and  was  wor- 
shipped with  oblations.  Sk.  srf^Lith.  ugnis,  Russ,  ogon,  Lat, 
ignis.  Sk.  Gr.  eocr , Lat.  aurora  was  amongst  the  many 
luminaries  that  were  worshipped.  Among  the  common 
words  for  God  was  Sk.  Lat  deus , Lith.  diewas . Another 
deity  worshipped  is  #f,  Gr.  Ovpavoa-. 

The  worship  was  by  sacrifice,  and  was  elaborate,  and 
required  a priest-class  that  was  in  the  nature  of  things 

predominant. 

The  ethical  value  of  the  worship  of  gods  was  perhaps 
not  very  great.  The  gods  are  mighty,  full  of  dazzling  light, 
and  therefore  to  be  feared,  always  to  be  held  in  awe 
Epithets  like  the  guest  of  men,  and  Gr.  Zevcr. 

£evioo-,  the  protector  of  hospitality,  are  rare.  Of  all  the 
Vedic  gods,  only  impresses  us  by  Ms  moral  grandeur* 

Priesthood  was  perhaps  even  then  existent;  although 
not  so  powerful  as  it  became  with  most  of  the  branches, 
after  they  separated  by  migration  from  their  original 
home. 


PART  III. 


The  Indo-Iranian  or  Aryan  Group. 

29.  Aryan  Croup: — We  enter  upon  the  third  great  division 
ot  our  subject,  the  Aryan  group.  To  this  group  belong,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  V edic  language  with  its  developments 
viz.  Pali  and  the  Prakrits,  called  middle  Indian  dialects,  and 
the  modern  vernaculars;  and  the  old  Iranian,  consisting 
of  the  language  of  the  Avistak  or  the  oldest  scriptures  of 
the  Parsees  or  fire-worshippers,  called  Avesta,  and  that  of 
the  Inscriptions  of  king  Darius  and  his  followers. 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  Iranian  language  to 
the  world  of  scholars  is  interesting,  although  perhaps  not 
germane  to  our  subject  The  texts  of  the  Avesta  were 
taken  to  Europe  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  no  one  could  read  them,  until  an  enthusiastic  French- 
man, Anquetildu  Perron  sailed  for  India  in  1754,  and  studied 
the  language  and  char  acter  with  the  Parsee  priests  at  Surat 
for  about  eight  years.  He  published  a text  and  transla- 
tion in  1771. 

The  study  of  the  language  by  Europeans  dates  from  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  although  the  close 
affinity  between  the  two  languages  was  noticed  by  different 
scholars,  the  exact  relation  between  the  Sanskrit  and  the 
Avesta  was  pointed  out  in  1826  by  the  Danish  scholar  Rask, 
who  had  travelled  in  Persia  and  India,  and  had  taken  back 
to  Copenhagen  many  Mss.  of  A vesta  and  Pahlvi  works.  It 
was  indeed  when  Sanskrit  scholars  began  to  study  Avesta 
that  the  relationship  was  fully  discovered  and  finally 
settled. 


The  Indo-Ikakian  Group. 
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The  results  of  that  labour  are  embodied  by  Bopp  in  his 
(comparative  grammar.  Now-a-days  in  Europe,  just  as 
much  importance  is  given  to  Avesta  studies  as  was  being 
given  to  Sanskrit  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century; 
and,  Darmesteter,  Bartholomae,  Spiegel,  Hubschmann, 
Justi,  Mills,  andGeldner  are  now  among  the  most  famous 
Avesta  scholars. 

Avesta  is  the  language  of  the  collection  of  holy  books 
of  the  Zoroastrians.  Part  of  this  collection  is  written  in 
a dialect  called  Gatha-Avestic,  which  is  older  than  the  other 
one,  and  bears  very  close  affinity  to  the  language  of  the 
Vedic  hymns.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  date  of 
the  language  or  the  works  written  in  it,  just  as  is  the  case 
with  our  Veda.  But  so  much  is  certain,  that  the  oldest 
part,  at  any  rate,  does  linguistically  in  no  way  fall  far 
behind  the  Veda  in  antiquity. 

While  speaking  of  the  Avesta  or  language  of  the  Zoroas- 
trian  Veda,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  other  old  Iranian 
dialect,  namely  that  represented  by  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions of  Darius,  called  by  scholars  old  Persian  dialect  only. 
These  two  are  supposed  to  form  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  forms  respectively  of  the  old  Iranian  language. 
The  old  Persian  was  the  court  language  of  Persian  kings 
from  Darius  I.  (B.  C.  521-485)  and  is  found  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  several  kings  of  his  dynasty,  called  the  Acheme- 
nian  dynasty. 

A younger  form  of  old  or  Achemenian  Persian  is  the 
Pahlavi, preserved  for  us  in  the  inscriptions  of  kings  of  the 
Sassanian  dynasty.  The  oldest  of  such  inscriptions  is  the 
one  dating  in  the  reign  of  Artasatar-i-Papakan  or  Ardashir 
5(226-241  A.  D.).  It  is  in  a form  of  this  Pahlvi  that  com- 
mentaries on  the  Avesta  are  written.  In  fact  the  whole 
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of  the  old  Avesta  liferafure  consisting  of  Yasna,  Vispered* 
and  Yendidad  was  rendered  into  Pahlavi.  This  is  called 
mid-Iranian  by  the  linguists. 

Thirdly  comes  what  is  called  the  modern  Iranian* 
dating  from  about  the  9th  century  A.  D.  It  includes 
Persian  proper,  Kurdish,  Afgan  or  Pashto,  Ossetish, 
Beluchi  or  Baloch,  Ghalcha  and  some  minor  dialects, 
including  the  so  called  Pamir  dialects. 

The  relation  of 'these  three  stages  to  one  another  is  the 
same  as  the  relation  of  the  Vedic  or  old  Sanskrit  to  the 
Pali  and  Prakrits  or  Mid-Indian  and  the  present  day 
Indian  dialects  or  the  Modern-Indian.  What  is  more 
remarkable  is,  that  the  relationship  between  the  older 
or  Gatha-Avestan  and  new  -Avestan  finds  a parallel  in 
the  relationship  between  Vedic  and  classical  Sanskrit. 

How  closely  allied  the  Avesta  is  to  old  Sanskrit,  al- 
though individually  quite  distinct  from  the  latter,  is  clearly 
seen  from  a passage  like  the  following: — 

’ Tam  amavantam  yazatam  8 Suram  ddmdhu  savistam 

mipram  yazai  zaaprdbyd. 

which,  with  certan  phonetic  changes,  gives  the  follow- 
ing almost  Vedic  version: 

r%f  sri  ttsrw— 

As  Jackson1  properly  remarks  ‘Almost  any  Sanskrit 
word  may  be  changed  at  once  into  its  Avestan  equivalent 
or  vice  versa,  merely  by  applying  certain  phonetic  laws/ 
Such  very  close  affinity  between  two  Indo-German  langua- 
ges is  found  in  this  branch  only. 


1.  Avesta  Grammar,  Intr.  p.  xxh 
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38.  The  Phoaology: — The  Avesta  agrees  with  the  Sanskrit 
in  a genera!  way.  Agreement  of  vowels  both  in  quality  and 
i following: 


(3T). 

(3Tf). 

(5&i 


(3  & &) 


J 


Sk. 

Av. 

Gr. 

[M: 

aspah 

}J 

asinan 

atc/uuAV 

t 

mataro 

pyrrjp 

cistis 

idi 

hincalti 

[ 3^: 

piipro 

putulus 

ker&nuydt 

j 3cT 

uta 

i ^ 

dduru 

Sopv 

1 5XJ: 

sura 

burnlm. 

HJA<JiliipiCi5  UX  s/J  wliU  V(!)  »T  uiv/ii 

Aryan  branch  the  old  e and  o,  e and  o respectively: 


Indo- 


(a)  3T  for  e.  Sk.  #!J  and  Av.  aspa;  Sk.  STT^T  and  Av. 
asti ; whereas  Lat.  has  equos , esti  ; Sk.  =^,  Av.  ca, 
Lat.  que. 

(b)  3?  for  o.  Sk.  Av.  dadarasa , Gr.  S'eSopice  ; Sk. 

3RPT,,  Old  Pers.  barantiij,  abaran,  Gr. 
(Doric)  (pepovri,  etfiepov ; Sk.  Av.  vahrkas, 
Gr.  Xvicotr. 

(c)  3TT  for  e.  Sk.  Av.  dat,  Gr.  9>i<ri  ; Sk.  3fRcT 

dste , Gr.  qa-rai ; Sk.  3TTCJ,  Av.  as,  Gr.  (Horn)  qa. 

(d)  sp  for  o.  Sk.  Av.  da^ram,  Gr.  root  So  in 

SiSw/ui  ; Sk.  qffr,  Av.  vaxs,  Lat.  vox  ; Sk.  gf,  Av. 
dva  (Gatha),  Gr.  Sin o,  Lat.  duo. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a vowel,  a weakening  of  e,  o,  a 
called  Schwa'  Indogermanicutn.  It  is  represented  by  an 
inverted  e,  i.  e.  as  a.  It  has  remained  separate  from 
original  only  in  the  Indo-Iranian  branch,  where  it  is 

changed  into  

1,  Brugm&nn,  Kura©  VergLeichend©  Grammatit  p.  SO  & 141. 
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Indg.  *>;  Sk.  5,  Av.  i,  Gr.  and  Lat.  a : fqar,  Av.  pita 
Gr.  Trar^yo,  Lat.  pater ; Sk.  T%£  Av,  sisoit,  Lat.  castus. 

Examples  from  Sanskrit  only ; Gr.  crraTocr ; 

Sk.  Gr.  dvyctrrjp. 

Sometimes  however  the  Avesta  shows  difference  with 
Sanskrit  in  quality  or  quantity. 

{A)  Quantity : — 


Sk. 

Av. 

Sk. 

Av. 

(3T  & 5? t) 

1 -rr^TT 

f mb 

nana 

yataro 

aprava 

mavoite 

(?  & t)  ] 

1 mq 

vispam 

a^nikam. 

vUastim 

isdnam 

(S  & ^)  j 

>1F; 

suno 

hunavo 

... 

... 

These  appear  to  be  spordic  cases,  but  mostly  there  are 
certain  laws  governing  the  change  of  quantity.  A few  are 
indicated  below: — 

(a)  Sanskrit  ^ 3 are  regularly  lengthened  before 

final  q.  qfqqppa^im,  fq^pitum,  qu'qqpddhim. 

(b)  Sanskrit  short  monosyllables  are  regularly  long 
f|/  -z i,  g -nu , $-fra. 

( c ) In  Gatha-Avesta  all  finals  become  long,  srgp- 

ahura,  ^q-kupra,  sn %~ahi. 

(B)  Quantity:— 

Sk.  3?,  Av.  ^ before  n , m;  &qq-hantam,q qspjy 


Up  9771  am 


3T, 

..  £ (through  a)  before  ' 

l jrqqpvacim 

f igqpdriigim 

n , 7/2;  J 

»»  * 

zq£qpazam. 

5T, 

„ <?,  before  ?/,  when i,  f,  1 

^^T%~7 -aocaye'ti 

<?,  e,  follow;  J 

zpqiq-ayenl,  q^-yesne 

3T, 

o 

q^-vohu,  qQ-mosu 

3T, 

» O 

qjq^-dambhu 
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There  are  also  other  examples1  of  change  in  quality; 
we  shall  speak  of  only  one  more. 

Sk.  %9  Av.  or9  or  ar°  ~£'i\\U\-kerd  naoti,  ^?g:-mdrdpyus 

wfe:-arstis 

„ Av.  ar,  dr  f^^-zdranyehe,  WKi-gtfris 

The  Avesta  shows  the  following  diphthongs  to  corres- 
pond to  the  Sanskrit  diphthongs: — 

ae  : i l^r^aetat,  ^k-vaeda,  ^T^r-du ra e da rs 
oi  : q^-voista,  'Sf-ydi,  ^:-burdis 
ao:  zfc^-aojo,  'sfc£:-fraofyd 
’ du:  £>^:-/iratdus,  #T '-vavhdus 

Since  these  vowels  tt  and  play  a great  part  in  jjjt 
and  their  correspondents  in  Avesta  also  do  the  same. 

We  shall  pass  over  abbreviations  and  reductions  in  the 
Avesta,  such  as  are  exemplified  e.  g.  in  the  reduction  of  q 
into  ^into  3 i.  e.  or  abbreviation  as  in 

paltyantu , and  notice  certain  sound  phenomena  in  the 
Avesta,  which  are  very  remarkable.  These  are  called 
epenthesis,  prothesis , and  anaptyxis. 

1.  Epenthesis  is  a very  special  characteristic  of  the 
Avesta.  It  consists  in  the  insertion  of  an  anticipatory 
iovu,  when  the  following  syllables  contain  i,t9  e,  e,  y9  orw,v. 

Sk.  Av.  bavaHi , T^-ae^i,  WF^-barcdnti 

« „ aurvantoy  3T w.-auruso,  m W\^taurunsm 

(in  q^%q)-poMra 

v 2.  Prothesis  This  is  the  same  as  epenthesis,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  anticipatory  syllable  comes  initially. 
It  takes  place  regularly  before  r,  followed  by  i or  u. 

Sk.  f^rim-lrina^ti9  w^-jrisyeHi,  ^-Wupaye'nti 


1.  Jackson,  Avesta  Grammar  p.  13. 
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3.  Anaptyxis.  This  is  the  name  of  an  irrational  vowel 
that  develops  between  two  consonants,  especially  if  one  of 
them  be  r,  and  regulary  after  final  r. 

Sk.  cpfa-vafyadra,  ^^-nafadrat  (abL),  er ^\-antara 
„ &\-hvard,  jgt-ye^wi,  wA~havoya 

„ - garamo , ^-dadamahi,  qfflftpmafbya 

(6)  The  Avestan  consonantal  system1  is  not  as  rich  as 
the  Sanskrit  one.  The  Avestahas  only  two  palatals  c and,;; 
cerebrals  are  entirely  wanting;  there  r re  no  aspirates  i.e.  the 
tenues  aspirates  and  medial  aspirates  ; the  nasals  are  only 
partly  the  same  as  in  Sanskrit.  Of  sibilants  however  the 
Avesta  shows  a profusion  unknown  to  Sanskrit. 

(1)  The  Sk.  tenues  are  kept  almost  the  same  in  Av. 
Sk.  3W;,  Av.  upahi,  ^fr-karafs,  A^fa-patanti, 
cl %-tat,  ef tifaffa-tapayeHi, 

kataro , &-kas,  =^*^1 pcakana. 

But  the  same  tenues  are  in  Avesta  changed  to  spirants 
before  consonants:— 

Sk.  A^:-^ratus9  q&f^fysapram,  fAv^fyvafnam, 
htfpyo,  W-fraoJito,  %&{:-drafsd. 

So  that  they  have  fallen  together  with  the  spirants  that 
are  due  to  tenues  aspirates  in  Sanskrit,  which  we 
shall  now  treat. 

Exception: — No  change  takes  places  when  a sibilant 
preceas. 

^Z^ustram,  ^jjR^-sparat,  ^ qpst^aoram , a bullock, 

- skarayant  ; H remains  unchanged,  uA~hapta , 
hupti. 


1.  Jackson,  Avesta  Grammar  pp.  2?  £L 
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(2)  Tenues  aspirates  are  represented  by  spirant* 
f,  p,  in  Avesta. 

Sk.WT-Zta^a,  i&ft^haptapam,  ^m^kafam, 
safaavhb,  W,-  fyaa,  nT*IT -gapaa. 

(3)  Sanskrit  mediae  are  also  represented  by  mediae 
in  Avesta.  Sk.  OTg-Av.  upabda,  i\$-daraga, 
hadis,  3Hi '^ugravg,  f^sp^vldvaa.  These  have  fallen 
together  with  the  Avestan  medials,  which  re- 
present Sanskrit  medial  aspirates. 

(4)  Sanskrit  medial  aspirates  are  represented  by 

medials;  sifar -brdta,  1^;  and  ^rfwTTJ^- 

ubdibya,  tf'g~madu  and  Wci-dams,  3 V%-ada. 

(5)  The  Avesta  j represents  Sanskrit 
jvantam,  -jyaa,  Sftf^-aojisto.  But  it  also 
represents  Sanskrit  h,  ^jantaram, 

ja'ti,  i^-drujim. 

This  double  character  of  the  j is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
original  sonant  aspirates  (see  4)  fall  together  with  the  me- 
dials and  that  in  Sanskrit  itself  j and  h have  got  a bouble 
nature. 

(6)  The  semivowels  and  liquids  are  generally  the 

same  as  in  Sanskrit,  ^f^-yasnam,  •ahurahya 

^W^vastram,  qTa-mfo,  ^psi-hvaspo. 

3 in  combination  becomes  pwa  but  remains  when 
sibilant  precedes;  -fyrapwo,  v^pwam  ; but  varstva  and 
not  pva.  Sk.  appears  in  Av.  as  sp.  fflaft-vispam,  3? ^-aspo, 
-spaetam. 

(7)  Sanskrit  m has  an  Avesta  m,  but  Sanskrit  n is 
represented  in  different  ways. 

Sk.  tr:  -manavha,  ^fp-tanus,  sivrf -zavga, 

„ qfa -nama,  -barantu 
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(8)  Sibilants:  'Original  a remains  the  same  under 

certain  conditions  but  generally  becomes  h ; 

a.  ^^Wi^skambam,  ^^Uj^staotdram,  ?tfcftfa-spd- 

radani;  but  qtf-hapta,  m%~hindu,  ^m~hao- 
mam,  haorva , ^[-havoya 

b.  %-ahi,  ^MH\~namahi,  3T ijgf^ahum,  but 

vavhanam , -avavho 

c.  ffit^pupro,  iw%:-isavo 

This  last  treatment  of  ^ in  a termination  finds  a parallel 
i»  the  Prakrits. 


For  the  representaion  of  s with  other  consonants  see 
Jackson,  Avesta  Grammar  p.  45  ff. 


zj^q-ahe, 

^iw^hazaioram 

^crnat 

but  kahmai 

W&t-masyo 


-ahurahya 
^ :-daurb 
fffif-mahi 
%&i:-drafsd 
^j^-dasva 


There  are  three  or  four  other  sibilants,  for  which  set 
Jackson  O.  C.  p.  49  ff.  The  z in  Avesta  represents  Sk. 
j or  h as  remarked  above;  e.g.  zu^-zato,  qrffo-yazaHe,  and 
z asta,  ^^-azem. 

31.  Inflectios: — In  declension  Avesta  agrees  entirely  with 
Sanskrit.  It  has  eight  cases,  three  numbers  and  three  gen- 
ders. The  uses  of  the  cases  are  generally  the  same.  The 
endings  are: 


Sing. 

Plu. 

N.  s,  s 

o,  d,  avho 

A.  m 

d,  d 

I,  a 

bis 

D.  e 

byo 

Ab.  (a)  t 

byo 

G.  o,  s , he,  hya 

am 

L.  i 

su,  su , hv 

The  Indo-Iranian  Group. 
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We  decline  one  or  two  words  which  will  show  clearly 
how  the  Avesta  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  Sanskrit. 


yasno-z r|f: 
yasrtdm 

yasna-^j  (Vedic  Inst,) 

yasnai-p^ip 

yasnahe-p&p 

yasne-z^ 

yasna -% 


yasnavho-p$\: 
yasna-p^v^ 
yasriais-i Tf: 
yasnae'bijTh^tp: 
yasnan  a 
yasnaesu-z^ 


We  give  singular  paradigms  only  of  an  a and  i base- 
daena-conscience,  religion,  ^a*W-mountain 


daena-ztfj: 

daenam~<%]T^ 

damaya-z^pj 

daenoiyai-^jp 

dctenayat-pv- 

dalnaycLB-pv. 

daenaya-zpm 

daene-xr 


gtfris  Sk.  Rrfc: 

9 a1  rim 

gcjri  „ fqft~vedic 

garde  „ rr: 

garoit 

garois  „ rr: 

gara  „ RRT-ved. 

for  TJKr 

ga’re 


Stems  in  3 are  declined  on  similar  lines,  f.e.  of  5 stems. 
Consonantal  stems  are  declined  as  in  Sanskrit.  The  only 
difference  being  in  the  abl.  where  at,  variant  of  at,  as  seen 
feminine  a bases  and  of  oit  seen  in  a,  i bases,  is  invari- 
ably used;  abl.  visat,  Sk.  ]%i:.  The  other  cases  of  the  word 
are  vis,  visam,  visa , vise,  v Iso,  vlsi. 

It  is  not  possible  to  treat  in  this  short  space  other 
stems  also.  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  excellent  summary  in 
Jackson.’  data,  ddtaram,  dapra,  dapre,  ddprat,  dapro,  datara 
iatari,  are  just  like  the  declension  of  Sanskrit  with 


3.  Avesta  Grammar  p.  82  ff. 
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phonetic  changes,  excepting  the  persistent  at,  of  the 
ablative.  ctryama , dryamanam , a'ryanrna , ctryama'ne 

cfryamnat , aWyamrid , a'ryarna'ni , a'ryama , may  be  compared 
with  the  paradigms  of  Sk.  srWl; 

(a)  Adjectives  agree,  as  in  Sk.  entirely  with  nouns  in 
declension  and  therefore  need  not  be  treated  separately. 
Only  the  comparison  need  be  shortly  noted.  As  in  Sanskrit, 
there  are  two  ways  of  forming  the  two  degrees  ; (1)  adding 
-£ara,  Sk.  cFCrtema,  Sk.  and  ista-$g. 


amavant-stiong , 
huyastaSk. 
?naz-  ,, 

asu  „ spig 


amavastara , amavastama 

huyastara 

mazyas 

vdhyah-^&f:  vahista-qf§ 
dsyah  asista-zrffa® 


(b)  We  have  given  a specimen  of  Avesta  numerals  in 
the  previous  part,  where  we  considered  what  contituted  an 
Indo-Germanic  language.  A repetition,  however,  is  not 
without  benefit. 


There  are,  as  in  Sanskrit,  both  cardinals  and  ordinals 
and  they  have  got  declensions  like  nouns.  Cardinals  aeva, 
dva,  pri,  capivar , panca , fysvas,  hapta , asta , nava,  visa'ti , 
prisat,etc  sata , duye  saHa,  capudro  bata , etc,  hazavra,baevar; 
ordinals  fratama,  or  paoWya , Wfr/a,  pritya , tui'rya , pu^Sa 
fystva,  haptapa , astama , etc . 

(c)  Pronowws’-Most  of  the  Avesfca  pronouns  correspond 
to  Sanskrit  pronouns.  A few  specimens  will  suffice. 

1st.  person  N.  azam,  A.  w?a ; D.  mdv°ya , me;  Ab.  ma£; 

G.  mana,  me ; pi . vaem,  ahma,  or  no,  ahma'bya 

etc. 

2nd.  person  N.  £um,  fS;  A.  pivam,  pica;  I.  £wa;  D.  talbya,  te ; 

Ab.  G.  fava,  fe;  plu.  yuzam , w, 

yusmaoyb,  \imdvdya , yusmat , yusmakam , m 
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The  third  personal  pronon  him,  h?,,  is  defective.  Its 
deficiencies  are  partly  made  up  by  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun ( ha,tam , ta,  take  etc  ) ; this  is  also  in  keeping  with 
Sanskrit. 

Relative  pvonoun-yo,  yim,  yd,  yahmdi,  yahmdt,  yehe, 
or  yevhe,  yahmv,  pi -yui,  ija,  yais,  yalHnjo,  yaesum,  yaesu. 

One  sees  at  once,  that  granting  phonetic  changes, 
there  is  no  difference  between  Avesta  and  Sanskrit  forms  of 
pronouns.  We  might  pass  over  other  pronominal  bases 
and  their  declension,  and  turn  to  the  conjugation  of  verbs. 

a Conjugatio  n — The  Avesta  agrees  with  the  Vedic  Sans- 
krit in  voices,  tenses  and  moods  (subjunctive  included).  In 
their  usage,  too,  there  is  no  difference.  There  are  also 
infinitive  and  participle  forms.  In  person  and  number  there 
is  perfect  accord,  as  was  to  be  expected. 

There  are  primary  and  secondary  endings. 

(a)  Active , mi,  hi,  ti,  main,  (tjt%),  pa,  nti 

Middle  e vhe,  te,  ma'de.  pwe,  nte. 

(b)  m,  s,  t,  ma,  ta,  n,  are  secondary. 

The  Imp.  has  di,  tu,  ta,  or  na,  ntu,  Sk.  1%,  5,  and  ^T, 
and  and  vuha,  tarn,  dvam,  ntarn,  Sk.  ^r,  ^[[j^ 

The  roots,  as  in  Sanskrit,  fall  into  two  groups,  thema- 
ticand  non-thematic  according  as  they  insert  the  stem- 
vowel  a or  not.  There  are  like  Sanskrit  ten  classes  in  all- 
Two  a classes,  a ya  and  an  aye  class,  all  of  thematic  roots; 
a root  class,  a reduplicative  class,  a nasal  class,  and 
nu,-u ,-and-ra;t  classes  of  non-  thematic  roots. 

We  give  paradigms  of  the  indicative  of  bar,  Sanskrit 
Sing.  Plu.  Sing.  Plu. 

{bar ami  barn  mi  (bar am  bardma 

barahi  barapa  Perterite  a bard  barata 

bara'ti  baranti  \barat  baram 
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The  close  similarity  of  this  with  Sanskrit  nafn, 
and  will  be  easily  recognised. 

The  imperative  forms  are  bara , baratu , barata , barantu , 
corresponding  to  vr,  nOT,  003,  for  Active  and  barenuha 
baratam , baradwam  barantam  corresponding  to  tOTTJJ, 

nOrTin;  for  Middles 


Omitting  other  moods,  we  shall  only  give  the  para- 
digms of  the  subjunctive. 


Sing. 

Plu. 

barani 

barama 

tan 

bardhi 

bardfia , 

nan 

bardti 

%r% 

baran 

nan: 

bar  at 

The  optative  agrees  entirely  with  Sanskrit  optative; 

barois barbit-^i%  etc. 

The  present  participles  are  barant  and  baramna , Sk. 
non;,  wmi. 

Of  the  root  or  non-conjugational  class,  we  shall  take 
the  root  ah,  Sk. 

Sing.  Pin. 


i ahmi 

Present  < ahi 

[ asti 


maM  (W%-Ved)  Preterite 
lianti 


f as  Ved. 
las  „ antra; 


{avhd,  3TO^  ( hyam, 

avhati , Optat.  \ hyaa,  ^jt: 
avhat , Sfon;  \hyat , ^nra: 


Pres.  Part — hant,  Sk. 

Dadami , kar9naomi,  frindmi,  are  examples  of  the 
reduplicated,  nu,  na , classes. 

The  perfect  is  formed  with  reduplication  in  most 
cases,  and  without  it  in  a few  cases,  as  in  Sanskrit.  The 
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rules  of  reduplication  are  almost  identical. 

didva'sa- f^q,  dMar'sa-z&i)  va'da-q? 

chakana-^i'&j,  dadara-^yirz 
These  typical  examples  will  show  the  wonderful  simi- 
larity, almost  identity,  of  the  forms  in  the  two  languages. 

In  aorist  the  Avesta  shows  as  great  a variety  as  the 
Sankrit.  There  are  the  non-sigmatic  and  the  sigmatic 
groups.  But  as  in  the  imperfect,  the  Avesta  differs  from 
Sanskrit  in  not  having  an  augment;  e.  g. 


The  last  example  shows  that  the  Avesta  forms  sigmatic 
Aorist  from  roots,  which  are  conjugated  otherwise  in  Sans- 
krit in  that  tense.  The  Av.  agrees  with  the  Sk.  even  in  the 
e of  the  3rd  sing,  of  the  passive  aorist  <?.  g.  srdvl,  Sk.  3wf%. 

The  Future:—' The  characteristic  ^(rar)  of  the  Sk.  future 
is  seen  in  the  Av.  hya.  The  root  assumes  the  same  form 
before  it  as  in  Sanskrit: 

fravafysya-Zffi^nrq,  hai'syente-’S 

buoyant,  susyant  are  fut.  part  corresponding  to 

Sk.  *{fw|.-r|. 

The  Avesta  shows  the  same  variety  of  other  verbal  forms, 
■e.  g.  passive,  causal,  denominative,  desiderative,  frequen- 
tative, and  participles,  gerunds,  infinitives  as  the  Rgveda. 
A few  examples  will  suffice  to  show,  that  here  too  there 
is  perfect  accord  between  the  Avesta  and  the  Sanskrit. 


Redup.  Aor.  vaocam-zjzg^ 


zizana 

dais  from  da 


S.  Aor  / masto-j{^ 

\ prazdum-^j’^q 
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Pass.  kirye*ti-fe%,  maryate- fe# 

Caus.  vaedayeinti-^<i^c[ , raocaye*ti-^\ -k-H  Id 

Denom.  namahyati-r pa'pye'ti- <fcrfi=T 
Desid.  jijisati-f^Vlfa,  sisati- f^TRf 

Freq.  zaozaoti-^azidd,,  daidoist-zffig. 

We  have  already  given  pres.  part,  forms,  which  are- 

seen  to  agree  with  corresponding  forms  in  Sanskrit  to  an 

astonishing  degree.  The  past.  pass,  partis  formed  by 
adding— ta; -ita  or-na  ; ufya-^,  raodita p arano^f. 
The  gerund  occurs  only  in  stray  forms;  /jaVmuya-yfdk^T. 
The  infinitive  has  quite  a variety  of  forms;  d<>r3dyai  = Sk 
in  fqq«r,  k?rv t»e  = Sk.-^q,  c?T,  in  avavhe^  Sk.-3T§,  in 
=%%  ; vidvanoi  = fq^f. 

The  above  will  have  made  it  clear  that  old  Sanskrit 
and  Avesta  are  sister  languages,  which  separated  from 
each  other  in  at  least  the  second  millenium  before  Christ, 
and,  what  is  also  very  likely,  from  a land’  lying  north  of 
Afganistan  and  east  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Here  they  must 
have  lived  as  dialects  of  one  common  language,  differing 
as  little  as  possible  from  each  other  in  all  essential 
points. 

32.  Vedic  Sanskrit:— The  Vedic  language  (and  thereby  we 
mean  the  language  of  the  oldest  part  of  the  Vedic  li  terature) 
has  preserved  to  us  some  of  the  oldest  features  of  the  ori- 
ginal Indo-Germanic  language.  Its  consonant-system  has 
preserved  almost  intact  the  old  Indo-Germanic  system,  al- 
though in  vowels  it  has  suffered  losses.  In  inflection  and 
conjugation  too,  it  has  preserved  several  of  the  old  peculiari- 
ties that  other  languages  have  lost.  Of  consonants  it  has 
preserved  the  medial  aspirates,  which  both  the  Greek  and 

l^The^ names  of  the  Vedic  deities  like  Indra,  Varuna  & c.  found 
on  the  Hittite  inscriptions  of  Mitani,  do  not  perhaps  affect  this. 
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the  Latin  have  lost;  e.g.  Gr.  tparoop,  Lat.  frater;  Sk. 

Gr.  riOg/u,  Lat.  feci;  Sk.  ^tt,  Lat.  felus;  Sk.  ^ from  qq,  Gr! 
9eim,  etc.  We  have  seen  how  the  Sanskrit  had  confused 
the  three  short  vowels  a,  e,  and  o.  In  inflectios  it  has  preser- 
ved all  the  eight  cases,  the  duals,  although  the  distinction 
between  some  stems,  e.  g.  e and  o,  is  lost.  It  has  preserved 
all  the  ten  classes  of  roots,  all  the  moods  and  tenses,  and 
the  various  forms  of  the  aorist. 

The  language  of  the  Veda,  i.  e.  the  literary  language,  is 
based  upon  a dialect  that  was  the  oldest  of  the  Indo-Irani’an 
branch.  That  underlying  the  Avesta  is  comparatively 
younger.  The  ftgveda  and  the  later  Samhitas  show  a slight 
difference  in  language.  Much  more  does  the  language  of 
the  oldest  Brahmanas,  the  Tandya  and  the  Taittirlya  show 
this  difference.  In  fact  the  Rgveda-Samhita  itself  shows 
an  older  and  a younger  form  of  language.  The  language 
of  the  10th  Mandala,  for  instance,  is  in  some  points  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  the  older  parts,  viz.  the  so-called  family- 
books.  In  fact  the  language  of  the  10th  Mandala  represents 
so  to  speak,  a transition1  between  the  Bgvedic  language 

and  the  language  of  the  other  Samhitas.  We  may  notice 
certain  points. 

1.  The  hiatus,  so  frequent  in  the  previous  Mandalas, 
becomes  rarer.  Such  combinations,  or  rather  want  of  com- 
binations, as  cr  w¥s  ten  #4  V 29, 15,  & Jtfrtfr 

’ft  :VII  71,  6 tend  to  disappear. 

2.  g;  and  ^ in  the  middle  and  end  of  a word  often 
take  the  place  of  ^ for  instance  appears  as  qqq 

more  often  in  the  older  Mandalas.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  R. 

3.  The  Abhinihita-Sandhi,  i.e.  merging  of  initial  into 

preceding  g or  efr,  becomes  more  frequent,  e.  g.  ^ 

1.  Wackernagel,  Altindische  Grammatik  XIV. 
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H#re|vj5q%  II  13,2  and  Cf^RJT,  1 121,  9,  3ira^fr%T  3#qct 

V 14,  4 tend  to  disappear. 

4.  <5  representing  old  Indc-German  f (rarely  <5)  gets  a 

tendency  to  increase  ; 55^,  ^r?^rT,  against  the  old 

Vedic  Vf,  ^RT,  become  more  current.  This  <5  is 

eight  times  as  frequent  in  the  later  Marjdalas  as  in  the  older 
ones,  and  seven  times  as  frequent  in  the  AtharvaVedaasin 
the  Rgveda.  All  these  peculiarities  the  10th  Mandala 
shows  in  common  with  the  later  Sarhhitas. 

5.  Again  the  root  sf  shows  f in  the  older  Rgveda 
only  after  a W,  as  m but  f^TJiro:.  In  the  tenth  Mandala, 
as  in  Classical  Sanskrit.it  has  uniformly  become  fe.gr. 

old  Yedic  ffM,  O.V.  rblR.  The  same  is  the  ease  with  the 
termination  of  the  2nd  sing,  imperative,  rq.  As  in  classical 
literature,  it  consistently  becomes  ff  in  the  later  Mandalas 
and  other  sarhhitas.  This,  as  we  shall  see,  is  a peculiarity 
of  the  Prakrts. 

6.  Then  the  root  ^ in  the  older  Veda  takes  the  conju- 
gational  sign but  it  becomes  f4:in  the  10th  Mandala, 
as  in  later  literature  showing  an  3 instead  of  the  older  3. 

7.  In  inflection,  the  older  forms  e.  g.  mas.  nom.  plu.  in 
3TRPI,  inst.  plu.  in  become  rarer  in  preference  to  forms 
in  3TC(  and  Tt:  as  in  classical  Sanskrit. 

8.  The  most  marked  change  however  is  found  in  the 

Vocabulary.  Words  like  fall  into  dis- 

use and  new  words  come  into  vogue. 

The  language  of  the  Rk.  Sarhhita  is  further  essentially 
different  form  that  of  the  younger  Sarhhitas.  Words  quite 
usual  in  the  Rgveda,  for  instance,  like  3I%fT, 
are  not  found  in  the  latter.  Others  like  fc^TT,  ff,  !35Fa2r, 
cq,  :3^rfcf, 3^1)  rarely  occur.  Vocatives  in  qf^and  q^and 
nom.  plu.  in  are  almost  absent- 
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It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  as  Wackernagel  has 
pointed  out,  that  the  sound  system  has  suffered  the  least 
change,  because  the  redaction  of  texts  of  different  Sam- 
hitas  was  done  on  similar  principles.  Yet  the  tendency 
to  incline  to  a l in  preference  to  r,  noticed  above,  kept  on 
. the  increse. 

The  prose  contained  in  the  Yajurveda  and  in  the  oldest 
Brahmanas',  shows  the  same  kind  of  development.  Younger 
Brahmanas,  like  the  Aitareya  and  Jaiminlya  show  forms 
like  aTRTfffor  old  311%,  and  thus  approach  the  classical  stage 
to  an  appreciable  degree  ; in  the  periphrastic  perfect  al- 
most unknown  to  the  Samhitas,  the  Aitareya  Brahmana 
shows  forms  like  sjrfFW  *fRT,  where  older  Brahmanas  show 
only  and  atm.  optative  forms  in  sfffffor  the  more  usual 
e.  g.  %TcT,  3>[fRfrcT.  The  narrati/e  perfect  becomes  more 
common  in  these  than  in  the  Tandya  and  Taittiriya  Brah- 
manas. 

This  prose  has  lost  the  richness  in  forms  that  the 
Jtgveda  possessed,  although  the  conjunctive  is  yet  preser- 
ved and  a variety  of  infinitive  forms  is  shown.  In  syntax, 
however,  this  language  presents  a truer  picture1 2  of  the  old 
language,  than  could  be  done  by  the  metrical  Itgveda.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  oldest  prose  containted  in  the  Yajur- 
veda and  the  old  Brahmana  texts  has  no  idea  of  a narrative 
perfect,  which  becomes  prevalent  later  and  which  is  found 
in  the  Bgveda  itself.  This  may  be  explaind  perhaps  by 
difference  in  dialects  underlying  the  two  forms  of  the 
language.,  Wackernagel  is  not  ready  to  accept  a difference 
in  dialect  as  the  only  possible  cause.  He  sees  therein  also 
the  possible  working  of  metrical  style. 

1.  Wackernagel,  O.C.  p.  XXX. 

2.  Wackernagel,  O.  C,  p.  XXXI.  Compare  also  Delbriick’s  Altindi- 
sche  Syntax  where  this  has  been  made  amply  clear. 
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33.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  is  yet 
Yedic  or  old  Sanskrit.  Only  in  the  latest  Brahmans,  in  the 
Upanisads  and  Sutras  etc.  do  we  find  a distinct  resem- 
blance with  the  Classical  Sanskrit,  which  was  once  and 
for  all  fixed  by  Panini’s  Grammar  and  which  evidently 
became  incapable  of  further  development.  The  younger 
language  has  lost  much  of  the  Vedic  wealth  of  forms.  It 
has  lost  the  conjunctive,  except  for  the  forms  of  the  first 
person,  which  are  incorporated  into  the  imperative  and 
limited  the  optative  to  present  and  precative.  Of  over  a 
dozen  infinitive  forms  gft,  3%,  etc.  only  3ft  is 

preserved.  The  absolutive  in  cqrisused,  but  those  in 
and  c^Rft,  ^r^Tft,  are  neglected.  The  terminations  siTO,  ^ % 
which  were  used  side  by  side  with  Hft,  v^ft»  and  q in  the 
Veda  have  disappeared.*  The  ^ of  the  third  person  plural 
perfect,  which  was  seen  in  the  Veda  even  in  other  tenses 
e.  g.  STTOft,  has  almost  disappeared,  except  in  the 

forms  of  ^ft  and  those  of  atm.  of  3rd.  person  plural  perfect. 
Imperative  sqTft,  and  fq,  which  were  frequently  used  in 
Veda  side  by  side  with  f|,  are  also  lost  with  the  exception 
of  stray  forms  like  In  declension  many  of  the 

double  forms  have  totally  disappeared  e . g.  STTHft  of  nom. 
plu.,3Tf  of  nom.  acc.  and  voc.  duals,  er  hi  the  instr.  sing,  of 
stems  in  3T  and  the  3JT  for  erf  of  loc.  sing,  of  stems  in  In 
the  same  way,  what  were  recognised  as  irregularities  viz. 
vocative  in  qft  of  stems  in  like  spqq:,  gen.  plu.  HfaTft 
for  nqrft,  qqv^ftfor  q^qtHft  are  dropped  out  of  use.  gqft  and 

are  abandoned  in  preference  to  ^ift  etc.  The  wealth 
of  verbal  derivatives1  like  srqft,  qqtq,  ftoSTqj,  is  unkown 
to  the  classical  Sanskrit. 

This  simplification  and  these  losses  are  explained  by 
Wackernagel  in  the  following  way-  The  spoken  Sanskrit 


1.  Bhandarkar,  Philological  Lectures  p.  16. 
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4>f  the  Vedic  times  was  simpler  and  more  modern  than  the 
Sanskrit  of  the  hymns.  Then  again  the  language  of  the  people 
which  had  surely  lost  old  endings  and  forms,  reacted  upon 
rthe  classical  language,  tending  to  simplify  the  latter.  Old 
Sanskrit  forms  that  had  nothing  corresponding  in  the 
colloquial  language  were  therefore  on  their  way  to  oblivion* 
But  that  is  scarcely  a sufficient  explanation,  for  on  the  one 
hand  the  classcial  language  has  preserved  nominal  and 
verbal  forms  which  the  colloquial  languages  have  not 
kept ; and  on  the  other,  the  latter  show  old  Vedic  forms 
and  sometimes  categories  of  forms  like  which 

presuppose  and  which  the  classical  language 

does  not  show.  All  languages  that  have  passed  into 
the  literary  stage  show  a tendency  to  limit  the  stock  of 
forms,  to  drop  what  seems  superfluous  like  double  forms, 
and  to  regularise  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs.  This 
must  have  been  accelerated  by  the  science  of  Grammar, 
which  in  India  arose  very  early.  We  know  that  a language 
that  is  bound  by  Grammar  and  passes  into  the  literary 
stage,  is  less  apt  to  develop  than  one  that  is  less  fettered. 
Moreover  the  language  of  the  people  was  already  making 
repid  progress,  leaving  Sanskrit  only  to  be  a language  of 
books  and  of  the  learned. 

Here  it  must  be  said,  that  the  attempt  of  certain  scholars 
to  brand  classical  Sanskrit  as  an  artificial  language 
actually  created1  by  grammarians,  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is 
unlinguistic.  Grammarians  can  simplify  and  regularise 
language  and  perhaps  stop  its  growth;  they  cannot  create 
language.  The  attempt  of  certain  enthusiastic  idealists  in 
Europe  actually  to  create  an  international  language,  called 
Esperanto  or  Ido , and  the  fate  that  it  met  with,  ought  to 

1.  Bhandarkar,  Philological  lectures  p.  27  [has  amply  refuted  this 

theory. 
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convince  any  one  of  the  futility  of  such  a hypothesis. 
Languages  can  not  be  made  in  that  manner.  It  is  strange 
to  see  people  like  Weber,  Hoernle,  and  Grierson  advo- 
cating this  theory  of  artificial  Sanskrit.  What  is  meant 
by  Wackernagel  and  others,  when  they  call  classical  Sans- 
krit a Kunst-or  Hoch-sprache  is,  that  it  is  now  already  a 
fossilized  literary  language  and  that  it  has  long  ceased 
to  be  in  touch  with  the  popular  dialects.  Grammarians 
have  only  canonized  it  as  Pali  has  been  canonized  by  the 
writers  of  Southern  Buddhism. 

The  Classical  Sanskrit  is  therefore,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  literary  development1  of  the  oldest  Yedic  prose.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  canonized  form  of  the  literary 
Vedic  which  is  based  upon  an  old  Indo-Iranian  dialect. 
It  is  not  a dialect  itself,  as  between  that  and  the  spoken 
language  of  the  people  there  is  a wide  gulf.  This  does  not 
mean  however  that  the  oldest  form  of  classical  Sanskrit 
was  never  spoken.  It  was  itself  a a spoken,  colloquial 
language,  but  only  of  schools  and  priests  and  the  educated 
and  higher  classes.  We  find  Yaska,  the  author  of  the 
Nirukta,  making  a distinction  between  the  Vedic  and  his 
Sanskrit  The  former  he  refers  to  by  words  like 

and  the  latter  as  or  colloquial  speech.  What  is 
more  important,  he  makes  mention  of  srrsqT:  or  easterners , 
and  or  northerners , while  showing  how  roots  are 

current  among  certain  people  and  their  derivatives  only 
among  others  ; e.  y.  5TT^g  Nir  II,.  2.  He 

was  therefore  conscious  of  provincialisms  and  these  are 
impossible  unless  we  presume,  that  at  his  time  Sanskrit 
was  a colloquial  language  to  a certain  extent.  Coming  to 
Panini,  we  fiindthe  same  thing;  he  also  draws  attention  to 


1.  Bliandarkar,  O.  C.  p.  30. 
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provincialisms  and  calls  his  language  HITT  as  distinguished 
from  the  Vedic  language,  which  he  designates  as^FTfl;  So 
does  Katyayana,  so  also  Patahjali.  Again  Panini  prescribes 
certain  rules  which  apply  only  in  the  case  of  colloquial 
speech;  e.  g.  the  rule  of  Panini  gWf'  ‘the  word  5^ 

is  not  to  be  pronounced  with  a double  when  the  word 
snfcpft  follows  and  the  term  is  a reproach’,  ori^^1 2 
# or  the  rules3  h and 

Patahjali  refers  to  his  language  as  ^l%^or^l%,  as 
against  ^ and  in  reference  to  the  Yedic  language. 


34,  We  shall  now  briefly  consider  the  phonology  of  the 
Yedic  Sanskrit  which  is  called ‘das  Aitindische’  by  Ger- 
man scholars. 


a.  Vowds: — sr,  f,  3,  both  short  and  long,  and  are  the 

simple  vowels  preserved  in  Sanskrit.  We  have  seen  how 
the  simple  e , o,  of  the  western  Indo-Germanic  languages 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  Sk.  sp  The  typical  examples 
Sk.  3TTRT,  Gr.  ayei , Sk.  Lat.  equos,  and  Sk.  TT%:,  Gr.  iroa-ior 
show  how  the  one  sr  represents  a,  e , ando  of  the  other  Indo- 
Germanic  languages.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  noted  in 
this  connection,  that  before  that  sr>  which  represents  an 
Indg.  e there  invariably  appears  in  Sk.  a palatal  for  a 
guttural  of  the  other  languages;  e • g.  #sr%,  where  the  sr 
after  the  ^ represents  an  old  e as  the  Gr.  ciyei  shows  ; and 
Sk.  Lat.  que , Gr.  re. 

This  sr  however,  does  not  represent  an  a,  e,  o,  of  the 
other  languages  which  form  the  low  grade  of  original  a,  fj 
w ; in  that  case  an  ^ appears  in  Sanskrit,  e.  g.  Gr. 

Trarrjp,  weak  or  low  grade  of  qr  and  suffix  rr]p. 


1.  Panini  8.  4,  48. 

2.  Panini  1.  2,  33. 

3.  Panini  8.  2.  82  ff.  See  Wackernagei,  O.  C.  XLIII. 
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Sk.  3i  also  represents  what  is  known  to  philologists  as 
sonant  ?iasal  i.  e.  m or  n9  e.  g.  (a)  of  the  acc.  pi.  beside 
^(from  ^),  where  3f  represents  the  nasal  shown  in  the  latter 
form  of  the  termination  ; (6)311%,  3^,  of  the  third  pers.  plu* 
of  roots  belonging  to  the  third  conjugation,  beside-3TF%~3Rj 
of  the  other  classes  ; ( c ) in  the  case  of  stems  ending  in  3 

etc.  3?  represents  the  nasal  in  weak  cases  e.  g.  but 
( d ) in  the  case  of  stems  in  3T^,3R,  and  ^ the  nasal 
.appears  only  before  vowels;  3T  appears  before  consonants 
e.  g.  but  ; ( e ) in  the  weak  grade  of  roots  end- 

ing in  3R,  3P5f,  3T  appears  invariably  ; e.  g.  but  3%, 

3RR:;  *R^  has  *U%  *Rfr,  3Rw|;  (f)  and  ?tt%,  3 r#,  and 
Gr.  a0/>o(r,  and  ye0o<r,  are  other  characteristic  examples  of 
the  representation  of  the  sonant  nasal. 

2-  is  the  proper  representative  of  thelndg.  i.  e.g . 3TT%- 
Lat.  ovis  ; qf%:,  Gr-  ixoa-io-.  But  as  remarked  above,  it  also 
represents  the  weak  grade  of  the  old  a (e,  o,)  e . g.  TW,  RR 
to  PTT,  to  sfT;  3RRT,  3TT%^R,  %T,  to  R cf.  Goth,  sojba 
satisfaction).  This  Sk.  ^ corresponds  to  Gr.  a,  <?.  <7. 

7rarr)fj  from  R to  protect,  <|rfq,  Gr.  dvyartjp. 

3*  3 in  the  same  manner  represents  old  u , e.  Sk. 
Bat.  putulus  ; Gr.  kXjutoct  ; ^r,  Gr.  It  also  forms  the 

N5>  ''"3 

weak  grade  to  o,  (m,  and  of  v , Sk.  and  sjttf,  Rtf  and  old 

SI.  supati . 

3 sometimes  appears  to  stand  for  as  in  Rftg,  for  , 
for  old  ^^RT:.  This  is  due  to  contact  with  the 
-colloqial  languages  which  often  represent  Sk.  % in 
that  way;  e.  g.  from  This  tendency  fs  observed  in 
the  oldest  language. 


1.  See  supra  Section,  14.  d. 

1.  Wackernagel,  Altindische  Grammatik'p.  7-11. 
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4.  % and  ^ as  vowels  are  only  preserved  in  Sanskrit. 
In  other  languages  they  become  ar,  ur , or,  ra,  al,  etc.  e.  g» 
Sk.  Arm.  mard,  Lat.  mortuos ; Sk.  Gr.  Spaiceiir,  Sk. 
Goth .[wulfs ; Sk.  Lat,  mollis. 

The  long  liquids  are  mostly  changed;  e.  g.  Gr. 

(rTptcTocr ; Gr- Trpwrocr;  Goth,  fulls,  Eng  .full;  35'ftr,  Lat. 
lana,  Goth,  wulla.  They  are  seen  unchanged  in  forms  like 
Sk.  fimj. 

5.  tTandarr  are  regarded  as  monophthongs  from  the  very 
beginning,  even  in  the  Pratisakhyas.  But  in  most  cases 
they  are  diphthongs  of  5?  or  3TT,  and  % or  3,  as  the  second 
■element.  Sanskrit  grammarians  have  recognised  them  as 
Samdhi  of  sr  and  f,  3?  and  3 etc. 

They  are  also  seen  in  gradation  with  ^ and  3,  better 
known  in  Indian  grammar  as  jfJT.  e ■ g.  but  and  Rfrq, 

corresponding  to  the  gradation  in  Gr.  Xnreii/,  Xerno,  XeXonra 
or  gsppbut  and 

In  certain  words  before  medials,  medial  aspirates 
and  5,  appear  to  represent  oldlndg.  az,az,  e.g.  ^RP  Av.  naz- 
dyo perf-  form  of  *Ti[,  Av.  hazdyat,  from  Indo-aryan sazd. 
Sazd  is  to  sad  (^,  as  papt  (Yedic  sprflq;)  is  to  1*1  ; from 
SPR  presupposes  the  middle  step  azdhi  which  is 

actually  found  in  the  Avesta  without  the  3f;  ifa  to  Gr. 
Mao- doer 'tit  and  %f|  to  Av.  dazdi,  from  + fa,  through 

WJ'y 

5Tf  also  takes  the  place  of  3T  before  5,  or  5 e,  g. 
but  qfs,  from  qf , from 

6.  These  vowels  following  closely  upon  each  other 
combine  in  various  ways;  and  the  combinations  are  called 
But  we  have  seen  that  in  old  Vedic  Sanskrit,  they  had 
not  yet  become  so  rigid  as  in  later  literature.  See  supra 
about 
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i The  quantity  of  these  vowels  is  changed  under 
various  circumstances,  (a)  Vowels  are  lengthened  before 
as  in  difif:,  <£§  in  the  V edic  language  ; this  was  not  an 
absolute  law  and  hence  we  get  forms  like  fRfE:,3^[T,  etc.  ( b ) 
They  are  often  lengthened  as  compensation  of  something 
dropped.  When,  for  instance,  a conjunct  consonant  is 
simplified,  the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened;  e.  g.  cTffe 
trom  from  *ff,  from  or  from  Indg. 

nizda,  Eng.  nest,  tfte  from  n\+^,  from  Indg.  sizdeti, 

37?  from  qf,  from  jjfr.  (c)  There  is  also  lengthening 
duetto  sundry  other  causes;  e.  g.  before  of  the  suffix, 
from  %,  from  or  before  ^ of  the  denominative* 
^ when  not  radical  are  lengthened 

8.  We  have  already  spoken  above  of  the  vowel  gradation 
or  ablaut , as  it  is  called  by  Grimm.  The  same  is  found  in 
Sanskrit  and  was  recognised  by  Sanskrit  grammarians  as 
S’3!*  and  fn*-  Their  reading  of  the  phenomenon  was,  how- 
ever, a bit  different.  They  looked  upon  3,  as  the 

basic  vowels,  which  were  strengthened  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, e.  g.  wEen  preceded  by  sr.  No  doubt  in  cer- 
tain cases  the  s,  3,  %,  are  basic  vowels,  e g.  to%T%7; 
'TWE  to  ijpiRnr,  But  in  almost  all  cases,  they  are  what 
are  called  weak  grades  of  it,  % 3^,  3T§y.  It  will  be  clear 
from  the  forms  tfarfa,  srgffflf,  and  spnfcT,  where  corresponds 
to  Gr.  Trero/xai,  and  shows  therefore  what  is  called  the  e or 
full  grade.  The  second  form  where  ®r,  which  corresponds 
to  Gr.  e,  is  dropped,  shows  what  is  called  th*e  nill  or  weak 
grade  ; and  the  last  form  shows  the  strong  grade.  There 
are  in  all  six  series  of  ablaut,  the  e or  Sk.  sr  series,  the  o 
or  also  Sk.  er  series,  the  a series,  and  the  three  long  series 
of  e,  o,  a. 


I.  Supra,  Section  14  e.  2 and  3. 
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The  following  exmples1 2  will  make  it  clear. 
1.  e series. 


Normal.  Weak  or  Nill.  Lengthened  or  strong. 


€7rl/3Sai 

WL  Ticf 

f 

7TC0CT 

TTCLT€pa 

-narpacri 

7T  arrjp 

2. 

e series. 

riOrj/jLi 

Be  rocr 

3. 

a series 

• 

<5TTT^T  r 

Gr.  ay co 

t 

crrparrjyocr 

4. 

a series. 

iwmr 

%tT: 

ea-TYjpu  (\crrajui)  grarotr 

5. 

o series  is 

very  rare  even  in 

the  Greek  language 

where  the  distinction  between  the  three  vowels  a,  e 

and  o is  kept  up. 

6. 

o series. 

Gr.  StScopu 

5Tm:,  %)  tP 
Sarocr 

The  reduction  or  weakening  of  the  normal  vowel  of  a 
base  is  due  to  the  weakening2  or  shifting  of  the  accent. 

Besides  this  quantitative  ablaut,  there  was  also  a 
qualitative  ablaut,  where  the  normal  vowel,  say  e,  alterna- 
ted with  an  o,  e.  g.  Gr.  cfrpevecr,  acppovea-.  But  since  in  Sans- 

1.  Meringer,  Indogermanische  Sprachwissensohaft  p.  89.  Uhlenbeck, 
Sanskrit  Phonetics  pp.  10-14.  Wackernagel,  Altindiscbe  Grammatik 
P.  83  ff. 

2.  Brugmann,  Kurze  Vergleichende  Grammatik  p.  141. 
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krit  the  distinction  between  the  original  simple  vowels  e„ 
and  o was  lost  at  a very  early  date,  this  ablaut  can  not  be 
satisfactorily  traced  there  ; although  equations1  like  i%Rr 
and  c#TcTR:,  which  correspond  exactly  to  Gr.  irarepea-  and 
airciTopeo-,  show  traces  of  this  alternation  in  old  Sanskrit. 

In  connection  with  the  Indo-Germanic  ablaut,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  although  as  a general  rule  mo- 
nosyllabic bases,  showing  e,  o or  nill,  are  very  numerous, 
still  there  are  what  are  called  dis-syliabic  roots  or  bases. 
They  generally  show  a long  l or  o,  which  alternates 
with*  The  series  of  forms  grW,  beside  and. 

beside  Gr.  vevirwp,  yteo$,  necessitate  the 

postulation,  beside  qq;and  apj,  of  roots  pletha  and  gene.  In 
like  manner  when  compared  to  afer:  and  , goes 
back  upon  the  two-syllabled  root  pete ; leads  to  root 

pewa  etc.  This  latter  example  is  important  because  it 
shows,  what  has  been  proved  by  F.  de  Saussure  in  his 
Memoir  sur  le  system  primitif  dans  le  languages  Indo- 
Europeannes,  that  long  & is  no  simple  vowel  but  a com- 
bination of  v and  a ; just  as  Sanskrit  ait  is  a combination 
of  a?  and  3,  which  latter  again  is  nothing  else  than  the 
sonantised  consonant  v.  The  discovery  of  this  new  vowel 
a,  which  as  seen  above,  renders  certian  roots  dissyllabic, 
is  due  to  the  researches  of  Brugmann  and  Saussure, 
among  others.  They  were  led  to  the  discovery  by  the 
weak  grade  of  roots  ending  in  err,  g,  to,  viz.  Sk.  Gr- 

crra-Tocr,  Lat.  status,  where  Sk.  f corresponds  to  Gr.  and 
Lat.  a,  which  was  found  to  be  unusual.  The  ^ and  a,  then, 
forming  the  weak  grade  of  roots  in  long  vowels,  must  go 
back  upon  an  Indo-German  sound,  other  than  the  existing 
ones.  It  was  called  schwa  and  represented  by  a.  Cf.  also 


1.  Wackernagel,  Q.  C.  p.  75. 
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%f:  from  sp  ; t%t  from  qr.  The  ablaut  itself  therefore  led 
to  this  discovery. 

b.  Consonants. — The  Sanskrit  language  has  preserved  the 
original  Indogermanic  consonants  much  better  than  it  has 
done  the  vowels.  It  has  preserved  the  original  character 
of  the  tenues,  mediae  and  the  aspirates  much  better  than 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  Greek,  the  only  language  of  the 
western  group  which  has  preserved  the  aspirates,  has 
changed  the  medial  aspirates  into  hard  aspirates;  e.  g . Sk. 

Gr.  (£>v co;  '<qT,  dr) ; vecpocr.  The  Latin  has  changed  them 
into  unvoiced  spirants,  e.  g.  Lat  facto.  These,  it  should 
be  remembered,  are  compound1  consonants,  being  made  up 
of  the  tenuis  or  media  of  a class  and  the  aspirate  h . The 
Rkpratisakhya,  the  oldest  work  on  Vedic  phonetics,  already 
recognises  the  compound  character  of  these. 

1.  The  Sanskrit  language  shows  five  series  or  classes  of 
consonants,  carefully  distinguished  from  the  oldest  times 
according  to  their  place  of  articulation.  Thus  there  is  a ^ 
or  guttural  series,  a ^ or  palatal  series,  a^or  dental  series, 
a qr  or  labial  series  and  lastly  a ^ or  lingual  series.  Besides 
these  there  are  the  semivowels  ^ and  the  three 

spirants  Of  these  the  guttural,  the  dental  and  labial 

series  correspond  to  those  of  the  other  Indo-Germanic  lan- 
guages, and  are  the  regular  representatives  of  the  original 
Indo-Germanic  classes.  Only  in  the  Sanskrit  guttural 
class  have  merged  the  two  other  classes  of  the  old  lang- 
uage, namely  the  pure  velar  gutturals  and  the  labiovelar 
gutturals.  Thus  Sk.  ^ represents  both  a k and  a qu  sound 
of  the  western  Indg.  languages. 

s.  (a)  351%':,  Lat.  cruor ; Gr.  tcrjpv^,  Eng.  herald; 

TOT,  Lit.  szaka , Goth.  hoha. 


1.  Wackernagel,  O.  C.  p.  115.  Uhlenbeck,  Sanskrit  Phonetics  p.  44.. 
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Gr.  (pay eiv,  O.  SI.  hoge  ; Pwfcl,  Lat.  tego , 
Isl.  pak , (Eng.  thatch). 

^T,  Got.  gaggan  (say  gangan ),  O.  H.  G.  gangan , 
Germ,  gang  ; Gr.  Got.  talgus. 

(b)  wr-,  Lat.  ^o,  Got.  /i;as  ; (^  for  ^ by  palatal 

law),  Lat.  sequor ; Ang.  S.  hweol , Eng. 

wheel;  (Lat.  venio ),  Got.  qiman ; ^T:,  (^  for 
«§),  Got.  ngis. 

2.  The  Indo-Germanic  palatals  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Sk.  palatals.  These  latter,  as  we  shall  see,  are 
original  velar  gutturals  palatalized  on  account  of  a follow- 
ing i or  <?.  But  the  original  Indo-German  palatals  have 
suffered  a change  in  Sanskrit.  They  have  become 
spirants,  i.  e.  ^ and  affricates  m. 

e.  g.  ( a ) ^r,  Gr.  kXvtoct , Lat.  in-clutus ; ^T,  Gr.  <$oca 
Got.  taihun , Eng.  ten ; Lat.  acws,  O.  H.  G. 

ahil ; WR,  Lat.  censeo  ; Lat.  Gr. 

olkoct  ; ur^fr,  Gr.  cnaa,  Got.  skeinan , Ger.  scheinen , 
Eng.  shine . 

(6)  Gr.  ye/oo^  ; Gr.  yevoo-,  Got.  kuni ; ^T, 

Lit.  O.  SI.  zemlja  (e.  g.  nova  zemla);  ^T^TcT:, 

Gr.  ay*o<r  ; §rrq:,  Lat.  gustus , Got.  kiusan;  3%^ 
(f  for  Lat.  cmgo,  Got.  aggwus  (say  angwus) , 
P3ir,  Ger.  lecken. 

N.  B . Sk.  ^therefore  is  no  real  palatal,  but  an  affricate  that  goes  back 
upon  an  original  Indo-German  palatal  (what  in  Sk.  Grammar 
would  be  called  a guttural) . 

3.  The  Sanskrit  palatal  class  as  a whole  is  a new- 
comer. It  is  the  old  velar  or  guttural  class,  labialized  or 
not  labialized,  before  palatal  vowels  i or  tt,  e and  the 
semivowel  \y.  This  is  the  palatal  law. 
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e-  g.  (a)  fa:,  Id.  hverr,  Gr.  Kipw;  ^r:,  Lat.  quatuor; 

Gr.  We;  Lat.  lucet ; Cf.  £1%  but  31^:, 
but  ^rqj, 

(b)  Got.  &7]>e*;  ^RcT,  O.  H.  G.  quirit,  Eng.  quoth; 
^fJf,  Got.  gens;  Lat.  geminus;  aftjRf,  Lat. 
augeo,  Got.  aukan  ; Cf.  but  3$. 

(c)  Av.  janmi,  fRTR:,  jantar,  Gr.  0em c;  fa, 

Gr,  6ep<ro<r;  m:,  ^5:,  ^ ^ 

zjl^and  several  other  words  show  the  guttural, 
because  it  is  not  followed  by  a palatal  vowel, 
as  their  counterparts  in  other  languages  viz. 
Gr.  KapKivoa,  Kapvg,  koXoo-,  7t  ore  poo-  (Ion,  fare  poo); 
M.  H.  G.  hahse.  Got.  juk,  (Eng.  yoke ),  Gr.  j3ov<r, 
Lith.  giria,  Lat.  jecur  show. 

4.  The  dental  and  labial  series  properly  represent  the 
old  series  as  the  following  equations  will  show. 

e.g.  (a)  ^3:,  Lat.  tenuis,  Ger.  diin,  Eng.  thin;  fa:,  Gr. 

rpeiecr,  Lat.  tres;  Lat.  verto;  tfcft,  Gr.  farina; 
Gr.  olcrOa. 

(b)  g3T,  Gr.  Seica;  j(,  Gr.  Spinr,  Sopv,  Got.  trieu,  Eng. 
tree;  gr,  gr,  Gr.  8m,  Lat.  duo ; tf?:,  Gr.  eSo<r, 
Lat.  sedeo,  Goth,  sitan,  Eng.  sit ; <UT:,  Gr.  dv/uocr, 
Lat.  fumus;  % Gr.  jueOv;  vfa:,  Gr.  Ofavcr. 

(c)  4f%:,  Gr.,  faa-iar;  (for,  Gr.  tt ar'yp,  (Goth,  fadar, 

Eng.  father) ; Lat.  nefos;  fa$:,  Gr.  favor ; 

instances  of  Sk.  ^ going  back  upon  Indg.  ph 
are  not  found.  Sk,  Av.  kafa  ; 3N7,  Av.  safa. 

(d)  fan{,  Lat.  de-bilis  ; far,  Gr.  fi'apfiapor;  Lat. 

bibo;  (sn^  earth),  Ags.  pol,  Eng.  pool  ; ‘-HilW, 

Gr.  fapoo;  »jj  Gr.  (pm;  'Rrqr,  Lat.  f rater;  3:,  Gr. 
bcppvcr , Eng.  brow ; Gr.  yojufacr. 
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5.  Amongst  the  Sanskrit  sounds,  the  cerebrals  are  the 
most  important  because  they  are  found  in  no  other  branch 
of  the  Indo-German  family-not  even  in  the  Avesta.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  Sanskrit  language  itself  offers  a 
solution  of  the  question  as  to  how  they  arose  only  here. 
We  have  a rule,  for  instance,  as  a consequence  of  which 
the  dental  ^is  changed  to  the  cerebral  qr,  when  preceded  in 
the  same  word  by  r,  r or  s;  e.  g.  3WT,  qfrft;  or  that  the 
dental  sibilant  ^ is  changed  to  the  lingual  sibilant  q^when 
it  is  preceded  by  the  vowels  f,  and  3,  35,  % g or  art;  e.  g. 

JTPJ3  etc.  This  gave  the  cue  to  scholars  and  many 
berebrals  were  explained  as  being  due  to  dentals,  when  ori- 
ginally a r or  l preceded  them.  This  explanation  was  offered 
by  Pott.  etc.  form  depth,  Vedic  a pit,  form 

3TTI  a pit,  Vedic  downwards;  a mat  from  fTcf, 
compare  Gr.  K apraXocr,  a basket.  arrSJT-  from  ved.  to 
prosper,  qsfci  from  Vedic  £#T,  to  make  known,  go? 

from  Ved.  to  rub  soft  ; qrfe,  compare  =R?fl. 

This  same  law,  differently  worded,  went  by  the  name 
of  the  scholar  Fortunatov.  It  is  this;  original  l or  l + dent- 
al resulted  in  a change  of  the  latter  into  a cerebral,  the  lot  l 
being  dropped;  and  secondly,  r or  r + dental  remained  un- 
canged.  The  / or  r of  course  must  be  original  Indogermanic. 

(a)  l or  l dental. 


qgt,  Gr.  T:\aTUGr 

O.  II.  G.  spaltan 
Lat.  callus 
, qrfjj:,  Gr.  iraXa/ut) 

Lat.  palm 
*nqrf,  Lith.  balsas 
f>5R,  Lat.  culter 


qs:,  Lith.  valtis 

sreyg,  Goth,  kilpei 

STrf^i:,  Gr.  coXevtj 

qqp,  Lith.  pilnas 

q3h  q&jg,  Old  SI.  platino_ 

W*I:  Gr.  TteW a-\'i9o<r 
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(b)  r or  r dental. 

Lit.  kertu  Lat.  verto,  Got.  wairta 

» ardyti  Got.  gredus 

Lat.  mordeo  qVrffr,  Germ . farzen 

But  this  law  was  not  accepted  by  linguists  like 
Wackernagel,  Brugmann  and  Bartholomae ; and  very 
obviously.  For,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  vitiated  by  ex- 
ceptions e.  g.  Gr.  irAa-mr;  35,  Lat.  mollis; 

Er.g,  colt ; where  l and  dental  do  not  show  a lingual  ; 
and  tfz  which  goes  back  on  $3,  on  qj  0n  gjr,' 
which  show  a lingual  as  a result  of  r and  dental. 


This  change  could  be  traced  within  the  Sanskrit  langu- 
age itself ; e.  g. 


(c) 


3TS,  IT# 


3%,  Ved. 

: ^ 

: f|^ 


Vedic 
Class 

fa  (also  fi?): 

Nir  5,  24  fw  fa^r  ^ffvj: 

The  Prakrit  origin  of  these  words  is  clear.  The  Sk.  r 
is  in  the  Pr.  represented  either  by  ft  or  er,  3,  as  the 
following  examples  will  show: — 


itlt,  1%T,  Tflftftf 
fi%,  t%^r,  ftns 
^3T,  F3T,  qf 

Mar.  g*r,  J ^ 


wj, 

fi% 

^53. 


it  = % 

% - % 
3 ■ % 
3 : % 


Then  the  representatioa  of  the  dentals  following  r or 
K by  linguals  is  very  common  in  the  Prakrits:— 
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(a)  W-fch 

( b ) g5*f-s*R,  5T?“3T*Ti  ^rtirr-JlfcW.  We  have  also- 

for  WT^fcT- 

Prom  the  first  three  examples  we  can  see  how  the 
dental  came  to  be  cerebralized  in  the  Prakrits.  It  was  the 
preceding  sound,  which  while  dropping  lent  its  lingual 
character  to  the  following  dental.  This  took  place  also 
when  the  r and  dental  were  separated  by  a vowel  as  in  S*R. 
Pali  qsg;  URt,  inscrip.  q(z-  This  tendency  once  created,  be- 
came generalized  and  dentals  were  changed  to  linguals 
even  where  no  r or  l preceded,  e.  g. 


'T^frr-Tcffcl,  l^raTr-lcTf'^r,  in  b above  ; 

5irr|,Palisr%fa,  Sk.  wfa; 

Mar.  ST?,  Sk.  ; Mar.  STqR  from  qr. 


Oldest  phase  of  the  Pali  S Prakrits  side  by  side  with  the  Vedic 
language:  — From  the  above  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  linguals 
in  Vedic  and  later  Sk.  are  due  to  the  influence  of  the  old 
Prakrits,  which  therefore  must  have  existed  side  by  side 
with  the’ Vedic  dialects.  These  gave  us  the  later  literary 
Prakrits.1  Side  by  side  with  the  language  of  the  Vedas  and 
the  priests  there  was  current  even  during  the  period  of  the 
production  of  the  hymns,  a language  which  was  much  more 
developed  than  the  priestly  language  and  which  had  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  oldest  phase  of  the  mid -Indian 
dialects,  called  the  Pali-stage.  Bhandarkar2  also  agrees 
with  Wackernagel  in  calling  Pali  the  oldest  Praxrit. 


Words  which  in  Vedic  and  later  Sanskrit  show  a % 
instead  of  a^T,  belong  also  to  this  class  ; they  are  called 
Prakritisms.  

1.  Wackernagel,  Altindische  Gramraatik  p.  XVIII. 

2.  Philological  lectures  p.  5. 
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id)  3?n%  g^r,  (srt^pw;1,)  ^t,  ^frnr, 

^%^(Ger.  waare),  *T\(Gr.  ay£*/xo),cpjTH;f  (Gr.  icvWor), 
PTT3  (Ger.  still),  qru^  (Gr.  7r epvrj^u),  c^uj  (class, 
a part). 

3T*T  (Gr.  aXe(o),TTui  (Gr.  eXcKpocr),  qur,  35  (Lat.  wallus), 
%IJft  (Lat.  willus). 

In  the  ^'shows  that  it  is  a Prakritism.  The  root 

has  a r,  which  vocallised  as  r gives  the  ^ in  Prakrit, 
Compare  T%1%^  of  Prakrit;  also  t%^,  (Mar.  |*r$i)  from 

from  ^5,  ^TR5  (Naisadha  1.9)  Mar.  pjo5,  from 
•'3RTR,  are  Prakritisms.  and  are  also  Prakritisms, 
where  ^ represents  Sk.  cf.  Pali  for  Sk. 

for  for  cf,  trstT  of  Maharastri  from 

are  also  regarded  as  Prakritisms.  In  later  Prakrits  they 
are  the  rule  ; in  the  Yeda  their  appearance  is  inexplicable, 
unless  we  presume,  as  is  done,  that  they  have  crept  into 
the  Vedio  language  from  an  old  Prakrit  that  was  the 
}asis  of  the  mid-Indian  Prakrits. 

35.  Inflection:  Much  need  not  be  said  regarding  morpho- 
logy of  the  old  Sanskrit.  It  does  not  much  differ  from  that 
cf  classical  Sanskrit,  which  is  familiar  to  us.  However, 
eve  devote  some  short  space  to  it  for  pointing  out  features 
common  to  other  languages. 

a*  Unlike  the  classical  languages  of  the  west,Sa*nskrit 
las  only  three  or  four  vowel  stems,  those  in  3T,  5,  3,  and  ^ 1 , 
short  and  long.  It  has  not  got  the  e and  o stems,  like 
erreek  and  Latin,  since  Sanskrit  has  kept  no  distinction  be- 
tween a,  e,  and  o.  Of  consonantal  stems  the  old  language 
shows  many,  like  those  in^,^,  c=r,^  radical  % and  ^5 

and  33;,  and  the  derivative  stems  in  (353;,  rsr;, 

^RTR;),  Gr.  rrjr,  ^ (qf^),  3R,  and  fRX,  and 

^ T*R>  and  %r,  3^,  and  ^ etc. 

1.  Ev.  iv  40,  L ~~~  ? : 
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The  Sanskrit,  like  Greek,  and  Latin,  has  three  genders, 
three  numbers  (there  are  traces  left  of  the  dual  in  Greek, 
and  Latin  in  words  like  Svzo,  duo  although  the  dual  as  such 
is  given  up  by  these  languages)  and  unlike  these  all  the 
eight  cases.  The  Greek  has  given  up  instrumental  and 
ablative  entirely,  and  confused  locative  and  dative.  For 
reasons  see  supra. 

The  terminations  are  the  same  for  the  three  genders, 
excepting  the  nom.  acc.  voc.  of  the  neuter,  which  in  singu- 
lar has  no  termination  and  in  plural  has  They  are: — 


For  singular 

For  plural 

Nom. 

nill  or  ^ 

Acc. 

m or  m 

( from  ns  after 
consonant) 

Instr. 

( bhi ),  m(this  gives  err) 

tt^,  and 

Dat. 

ai,  XT 

Abl. 

^ (for  stems) 

Gem. 

spin,  HUT  ( after  vowels) 

Loc. 

no  ending  with 
lengthening  of  last 
syllable 

§ 

' These  terminations  are  an  inheritance  from  the  old 
Indo-Germanic  idiom  and  are  therefore  found  with  proper 
phonetic  changes  in  Greek  and  Latin  and  partly  in  Gothic 
also.  A few  paradigms  are  given  by  way  of  comparison. 
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I.  Singulars  of  stem. 


Sk. 

Gr. 

Lat. 

Got. 

Nom. 

wr-  • 

XvKOCT 

lupus 

wulfs 

Voc. 

# 

Xvkc 

lupe 

wulf 

Acc. 

XvKor 

lupum 

' wulf 

Instr. 

/ # r, 
l#*r 

ttovc*  (adv.) 

sacro-(sanctus)  wulfa 

Dat. 

f vm 

W4 

ActfCGO 

t- 

lupo 

wulfa 

wolfe  (O.H.G.) 

Abl. 

K 
i m: 

FoLto  (adv.) 

(\vKOlo) 

lupo  ( d ) 

fyapro  (Av.) 
(wulfis) 

Gen. 

lw: 

© 

* * 
© © 
c © 

lupi 

ivulfis 

Loc. 

# 

oIkol  (adv.) 

belli  (adv). 

wulfa 

IL  Plurals  of  ^f-o  stem. 

Sk. 

Gr. 

Lat. 

Got. 

Nom. 

fim- 

[ ¥RW- 
1 (ved. 

\x)KOL 

• 

) 

lupi 

wulfos 

Acc. 

#1^  { 

A mover 
XvKovcr 

lupus 

wulfans 

Instr. 

f 

Xvkoict  ( i ) 

lupls 

wulfam  4 

Dat. 

Abl. 

} 

[Adk:o((T  (/)] 

( lupls ) 

(ivulfam) 

Gen. 

f 

Xvk&v 

deum 

deorum 

iculfe 

Loc.  Xvkoktl  lupls 


wulfam 
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III.  Singulars 

of  3 stem. 

IV. 

Plurals  of  3 stem. 

Sk. 

Gr. 

Sk. 

Lat. 

Nom. 

TT?]XV<r 

manus 

Acc. 

it'rfyyv 

r4: 

manus 

Instr-  sfir^r 

(TTtlXel) 

( manubus)-ibus 

Dat.  T%%  (tjwO 

Abl-  ggp,  n'^eoa- 

^ ’<  / t 

} 

/ 

manubus-ibus 

^ren. 

7 rtixeocr 

m annum,  manum 

Loc.  ?£Tr,  TTtjxet- 

^5 

( manubus ) 

V.  Singulars  of  <j -rep  stem. 

VI.  Plurals  of  cj-rep  stem. 

Sk. 

Gr. 

Sk. 

Gr. 

Nom.  JTRfr 

M rjrrjp 

Tncfc: 

M rjrepecr 

Acc.  grgg^ 

^Hrjrepa 

gi«i; 

M Y]T€pa<T 

Instr.  HT7fr 

(M  rjrepi) 

gpfrg: 

(M  }]Tpa(TL) 

Dat.  grV 

(Mrjrepi) 

gr#T=l 
gig^:  J 

(M  Y]Tpa(Tl) 

Abl.  JTT^: 

M rjT.pocr 

Gen.  ?TTg: 

M rjrpoT 

ngfong 

Mr]T€p(jdv 

~T€pOT 

Loc.  JfRfft 

M tjrept 

NLrjTpacri 

VII,  Singulars  of  t^vt  stem.  VIII. 

Plurals  of  t^vt  stem. 

Sk. 

Gr. 

Sk. 

Gr. 

Nom. 

>1 

(x W 

ggr: 

y I 

ovtst 

Acc.  ’fcig 

oura 

gg= 

31 

ovtclt 

Instr.  g^fr 

(ovtl) 

gfe: 

(ovtl) 

Dat.  grf 

(ovtl) 

g?= 

*<? 

J-  {ovtl) 

Abl.  g^; 

OVTOT 

it 

Gen,  gg: 

3i 

ovtoct 

ggrg. 

OVTOdV 

fir 

6 

o 

i-J 

>1 

OVTL 

ggj 

OVTL 
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b,  Conjugation: — The  Sanskrit  conjugation  also  is  as  rich 
as  the  declension,  and  here  too  it  has  preserved  most  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  form  material.  Of  the  other  languages 
only  the  Greek  language  nearly  approaches  it  in  the 
antiquity  as  well  as  wealth  of  verbal  forms.  Like  the 
Greek,  Sanskrit  has  the  active  and  medial  or  middle  voices  ; 
the  passive  voice  of  the  Sanskrit  was  probaly  a later 
creation  and  did  not  exist  in  the  original  Xndo-German 
idiom.  Then  there  is  a number  of  modes  or  moods  in  the 
old  Vedic  language  as  in  Greek  ; later  Sanskrit  has  lost 
some  of  them.  The  modes  are  the  indicative,  the 
optative,  the  imperative  and  the  conjunctive  or  subj- 
unctive. This  last  is  seen  only  in  the  oldest  Sanskrit. 
The  optative  and  imperative  too  are  in  classical  Sanskrit 
never  used  except  in  the  present  tense.  There  are  four 
tenses,  the  present,  the  perfect,  the  aorist  and  the  future; 
the  imperfect,  so  far  as  the  stem  and  formation  goes,  is 
reckoned  with  the  present  for  morphological  purposes. 
There  are  special  uses  of  these  tenses  elaborately  put  forth 
and  explained  by  Sanskrit  Grammarians- 

The  augment  plays  an  important  part  in  the  tense 
system  of  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Greek  languages;  the  other 
languages,  excepting  the  Armenian,  do  not  show  anything 
like  it.  It  usually  bore  the  accent  and  caused  Guna  or 
Vrddhi.  It  is  used  to  make  the  stem  of  the  imperfect  and 
aorist  only  and  indicated  past  action1.  The  perfect 
stem  is  made  up  by  reduplication,  not  by  augment.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  one  of  the  numerous  aorists  has  augment  and 
reduplication  of  stem  together. 

All  roots  are  in  Sanskrit,  as  well  as  in  Greek,  divided 
iinto  two  great  classes,  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  fake 
before  personal  endings  the  vowel  3T,  e or  o in  Greek; 


1.  Brugraann,  Kurze  Graramatik  p,  484. 
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they  are  called  the  thematic  and  the  nan-thematic  classes  ; 
they  are  also  otherwise  known  as  conjugational  and  non- 
conjugational.  The  former  again  fall  into  four  subdivisions, 
the  two  ar,  the  \ and  classes  ; the  latter  into  some  six' 
the  root,  the  reduplicated,  the  3,  the  3,  the  HT,  and  ^ classes.’ 
This  distinction,  with  a variety  of  terminations,  makes 
the  study  of  Sanskrit  so  formidable  to  beginners. 

The  endings  again  are  different  for  the  active  and  the 
medial.  Besides  this  distinction,  there  is  another  distinc- 
tion into  primary  and  secondary  endings;  the  former  are 
fuller,  the  latter  seem  to  be  abbreviations  of  these.  Then 
there  are  distinct  endings  for  the  perfect  and  imperative. 
In  this  complexity,  the  Greek  language  almost  equals 
Sanskrit.  , 

The  following  comparative  tables  will  show  the  great 
similarity  in  this  respect  between  the  Sanskrit  and  Greek 
languages. 

I.  Personal  endings. 

Active  Middle 


Primary 

Secondary 

Primary 

Secondary 

/Uf,  ct> 

ST^  Kfrom/u) 

juai 

?,  ST 

MW 

% 

<re9  cr 

% 

crai 

CTO 

TcT 

n 

T 

% 

rai 

TO 

JUL€V 

* 

juev 

/ue6a 

/ueda 

re 

re 

crOe 

crOa . 

srftrj 

J 

|“  vri 

} V (t) 

6PcT,  1 
31%  J 

\ vrai 

arm, } 

> VTO 

Perfect 

J 

Perfect 

Active. 

Middle. 

Active. 

Middle. 

ST 

a 

$ 

... 

/uev 

6a 

*T 

... 

at 

... 

ST 

e 

... 

an 

< 

... 
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II.  Conjugation  of  verbs  in — 3T;  Gr.  e,  o. 

Present  Active  Middle 


0epco 

(f)€pO/U€CT 

■pV  (pepepai 

<f)€p€icr 

(j)€p€T€ 

<pepecrai(  oldV 

#cf% 

fapei  (t)  }RRT 

(p€pOVTl 

(piper  ai 

Imperfect  Active 

Middle 

efapov  3pRIH 

€(f)€p€/U€V 

'ctf+ft  e<pepo/xrjV 

awr* 

ecpepecr  ^pRrf 

€(j)€p€T€ 

'iW'IP  erpepeco 

e<pepe  (t)  £*rc^(a;)  t 4>epov  (r) 

ecpepero 

III.  Conjugation  of  verbs  without  thematic  voweh 

Present  Active  Middle 

Tidrj/ui  (rtde/ uev)  ^4  TiOe/xai  (ride/xeda) 

ridrjcr  ^ (riOere)  riOecrai  (nOecrOe) 

^^TTrf  Ti6rja-L(rL)^f^  riOevn  ^ TiOerat  ridevrai 

Imperfect  Active  Middle 

TH,  ^Tidrjv  er'iOejucp  ;%T%  ertdcjutjv  sr^RTt  eriOe/xeda: 

5J5[cJT*.  (erlOeicr)  er'idere  eriOecro  endecrda 

(hndet)  hnOev  &Fr\  erlOero  ^*<Td  endepro, 

IV.  Conjugation  of  root  verbs. 

Present.  Imperfect. 


STTRT 

ei/uu 

& 

lo-fiJL€V 

StRIJ  '/a 

t 

rjjuev 

(ecpi) 

3TT% 

el  (fr. 

ecrre 

sf[#:  w8a 

r]crre 

€<Tl) 

€CTTl 

? \ 

eicri 

'afraid  t/c  (r) 

<> 

Y\V 

( evTt ) 


V.  The  Aorists: — In  Sanskrit,  as  in  Greek,  there  are 
several  formations  of  this  name ; the  root  aorist,  the 
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s aonst  and  the  passive  aorist.  Then  in  Sanskrit  there 
IS  the  reduplicated  aorist.  As  the  formation  of  these  is  so 
divergent,  the  common  name  must  be  due  to  the  peculiar 
rmd  of  the  action  denoted.  The  agreement  between  the 
Sanskrit,  and  the  Greek  is  remarkable  e.  g. 

Root-aoristsi—4^ rq;,  2<m^;  i rAJ/ro ; the  root  forms 
rpot-aorist  eymv  and  not  5 aorist  as  in  Sk. 

Gr.  edrjtce , eSaice,  (the  k which  is  unknown  to 
the  Sanskrit,  remains  unexplained).1 

s~aorists:—m\:  (from  3T5TT^+^),  £37:  (form 

) ; Gr.  e8ei£a,  e$ei£a$,  eSei£e, 
eSeiga/Aev,  eSeigare,  eSeigav. 

Middle:— $mRI,  Gr. 

edei£a/j.t]i/t  eSei£a  (<ro),  eSei^aro,  eSei^ci/ueOa,  eSei^acrOe, 
eSeigavro. 

The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  aorist  suffix,  has 
j . cupied  philologists  since  Bopp’s  time.  Bopp  saw  in  it  the 
past2  tense  of  the  Indg.  verbum  substantivum  esm.  Pho- 
netically there  is  nothing  against  it.  It  also  finds  support 
from  other  languages  e.  g.  Latin  and  Goth.,  where  the 
suffix  of  the  past  tense  is  nothing  else  than  the  past  forms 
of  roots  JjNand  do  (Sk.  qr)  respectively.  Lat.  ama-bam,  ama- 
<.o.,,  Goth,  hunger-dide,  O.  H-  Q.  hungerede,  Eng.  hunger- 
ed. The  s would  have  to  be  looked  upon  as  remnant  of 
the  imperfect,  and  that  is  the  only  flaw  in  Bopp’s  theory. 
VI.  Perfect  active. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

kk 

r 01  Sa 

r~€'  i> 

r 1 0/uev 

F oicrda 

fqq 

Fieri- e 

Fol&e 

Ms 

( Ficracri ) 

Gothic 

wait  witu  m 
ivaist  wit-up 
ivait  wit-un 


1.  Hirt,  Handbuch  der  Gr.  Laut-und  Foriaenlehre  p.  549. 

2.  Hirt,  O.  C.  p.  550. 
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Middle. 

1st.  Lat-  tutudi 

3rd-  33* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  perfect  has  only  one  type,  as- 
against  the  manifold  types  shown  by  the  present-aorist. 
The  perfect  is  formed  immediately  from  the  root,  without 
any  augment  or  sign  or  infix.  Every  root  can  have  its 
perfect,  with  but  very  few  exceptions-  The  perfect  is 
altogether  non-thematic.  The  peculiarities  are  that  the 
first  syllable  takes  reduplication,  and  the  root  shows  the 
o grade,  where  the  reduplicated  syllable  shows  an  e,  «r. 
This  is  clearly  shown  by  forms  like  which  show 

palatalization  in  the  first  syllable;  Cf.  also  yeyova,  Sedopna. 

VII.  The  future  system: — In  Sanskrit  as  in  Greek  the 
future  is  made  up  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  s.  In  Greek 
it  has  been  dropped  in  certain  cases,  thus  giving  rise  to  a 
second  type  of  future. 

^TTR  Gr.  $et£(6,  from  deik ; Gr.  The 

Lithuanian  language  also  shows  this  s future;  e.  g. 
gelsu  from  gelu.  to  do  harm;  duriu , from  duru.  The  Latin 
again  takes  the  aid  of  an  auxiliary,  as  in  the  aorist  and  has 
forms  like  ama-bo,  arnabis,  amabit.  Gothic  has  lost  the 
old  future,  just  as  it  has  lost  the  old  aorist.  Most  of  the 
modern  European  languages  have  given  up  the  old  future 
and  have  substituted  an  auxiliary  meaning  to  wish.  The 
Spanish1  has  volo,  the  Germ,  wollen , Eng/.will 

VIII.  The  distinction  between  temporal  stems  and 
modal  stems  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  We  have  seen 
sufficiently  clearly  how  different  temporal  stems  were  made 


1 Zauner,  Romanische  ShrachwisBenschaft  I p.  165. 
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up.  Of  the  four  modes  or  moods  the  indicative  is 
marked  by  absence  of  any  further  addition  to  the  temporal 
stem;  4>epo,  or  cpepe , yeyov,  stems  of  present,  aorist, 

perfect,  are  also  the  stems  of  the  indicative.  And  it  is  only 
natural  because  it  is  the  simplest  mode  of  all,  only  asser- 
ting or  denying  something.  The  imperative  too  has  not  got 
any  special  stem ; very  often,  as  in  Sanskrit,  it  borrows 
stems  and  forms  of  other  moods. 

The  conjunctive  and  optative  have  special  stems ; 
the  former  is  characterized  by  the  addition  of  a thematic 
e,  (o)  to  the  temporal  stem,  the  latter  by  the  addition  of 
a secondary  suffix  qr,  ye,  f,  i,  added  on  to  the  base  without 
thematic  vowel. 

In  the  case  of  the  nonthematic  type  of  roots,  the 
conjunctive  is  easily  formed  by  adding  3?,  e,  o to  the 
root  e.  g. 

Pres.  ind.  sfrtd,  Lat.  es-t ; conj.  sftrid,  Ay.  avhaiti,  Lat. 

er-i-t. 

Aor.  conj.  (with  root  vowel  ^ as  in  middle,  not 

H as  in  active) ; Gr.  Te'ur-o-juev,  reicr-e-re  (where 
retcr  are  bases  of  the  sigmatic  aorist. 

Pref.  conj.  dcFTRT,  Gr.  ■Keivo'i9~o-juev. 

In  the  case  of  the  thematic  type  of  roots,  the  modal 
sign  3T,  e,  o appears  to  combine  with  the  last  vowel  of  the 
stem  e.  g. 

Conj.  wfd,  Gr.  (peptoyxe v,  (pepij-re,  Lat.  feres,  for 
indicative  ^T%,  (f>oponev  etc. 

The  optative  sign  for  non-thematic  roots  is  qr,  q,  ye,  ya, 
added  on  to  the  weak  grade  of  the  root ; that  for  the  non- 
thematic roots  is  which  combines  with  the  thematic 
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vowel  making  a diphthong  with  it.  Secondary  personal 
endings  are  then  added  on  to  the  base  formed  in  this  way. 

¥flH>  also  Lat.  s-ie-s,  -s-i-mus 

Gr.  StSo-itj-v,  8 iSo-'i-juev. 

Gr.  4>epoi,  Goth,  bairai;  Gr.  Spaicoi. 

IX.  There  is  what  is  called  secondary  conjugation.  This 
comprises  desiderative,  intensive  or  frequentative,  cau- 
sative, denominative,  which  may  be  found  in  any  descrip- 
tive Grammar.  Cf.  Macdonell,  Vedic  Grammar  p.  387  if- 

Of  verbal  derivatives,  both  Sanskrit  and  Greek  show 
a variety.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  Vedic  Sanskrit 
possessed  more  than  half  a dozen  infinitive  forms,  three  or 
four  absolutive  forms,  three  forms  for  the  present  partici- 
ple, not  to  speak  of  any  amount  of  verbal  nouns.  For 
these,  refer  to  Whitney,  Sanskrit  Grammar  p.  341  ff. 


PART  IV. 


Pali  and  the  Inscriptional  Prakrits. 

56.  Character  of  the  Pali. — The  next  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Indian  branch  of  the  Indo-German  languages 
is  the  Pali.  This  is  a name  given  to  the  sacred  language 
of  the  canon  of  Southern  Buddhism.  The  name  itself  is  a 
puzzle  to  many.  European  scholars,  derive  it  from prali  a 
row  or  line  of  leaves  of  a book,  then*  the  book  itself ; and 
lastly  the  canon  embodied  in  the  book  and  its  language. 
Another  but  a hardly  likely  derivation1  is  form  qrere, 

qTBT^j  according  to  which  Pali  means  language  of  the 
common  people.  Kosambi2  a Buddhist  scholar,  thinks,  that 
the  name  is  derived  from  the  root  qra  to  protect,  to  pre- 
serve, and  originally  means  the  books  or  literature  in 
which  the  Buddhist  canon  is  preserved.  The  derivation 
apart,  he  rightly  points  out  that  Buddhaghosha,  the  author 
of  a commentary  on  srsOTf,  repeatedly  refers  to  the  Tipitaka 
or  its  teachings  by  the  name  Pali. 

That  this  Pali  i.  e.  the  dialect  at  the  root  of  the  literary 
Pali,  called  by  European  scholars  the  Pali-stufe3  and  the 
dialects  of  the  oldest  available  inscriptions,  could  not  be 
directly  traced  even  to  Vedic  Sanskrit  is  clear  from  phono- 
logical reasons  adduced  above4.  There  are  besides  several 
formantic  elements  that  could  hardly  be  traced  to  the 
Vedic  dialect.  As  examples  might  be  quoted  the  absolu- 

1.  Rajwade,  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Dnyaneshwari. 

2.  Yividh.  Yistar  XLI,  p.  139.  Cf.  also  Childer  & 
Pali  Dictionary,  Introduction. 

3.  Jacobi  Erziihlungen.  p.  XI. 

4.  See  above,  p.  147-48. 
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tive  suffixes  5 of  the  Dhauli1  version  of  Asoka’s  edict 
number  I and^jpi,  oti,  and  gw  of  the  Maharastri  Prakrit.  We 
cannot  trace  them  back  to  Sk.  ?=rr,  but  must  regard 

them  as  collateral  forms  of  another  closely  related  dialect. 
In  the  same  way  the  narrative  perfect  above  referred  to 
is  seen  to  a certain  extent  in  the  Vedic,  and  regularly  in 
the  later  Brahmanic  language,  but  not  in  the  Pali  and  the 
Prakrits.  Except  and  one  or  two  other  stray 

forms,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  Sanskritisms,  the  Pali, 
has  not  got  the  perfect.2  We  shall  have  therefore  to  under- 
stand the  relationship  between  the  Vedic  Sanskrit  and  the 
Pali  and  Prakrits  in  some  such  manner.  They  are  the  di- 
rect descendants  of  a dialect,  which  was  spoken  in  ancient 
India,  side  by  side  with  the  Vedic  dialect,  with  which  it 
was  very  closely  related. 

But  the  differences  between  the  old  Sanskrit  and  the  Pali 
and  Prakrits  are  not  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  they  do  not  represent  successive  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Vedic  language.  Some  peculiarities  pointed 
out  above  may  perhaps  be  more  provincialisms  than  dialec- 
tic. The  languages  of  the  inscriptions  themselves  do  not 
lend  any  suport  to  the  theory  that  there  existed  in  those 
hoary  days  a dialect  which  differed  very  considerably  from 
the  Vedic  dialect3. 

a-  Causes  of  phonetic  change  shown  by  Pali  etc : — If  then 
the  Pali  and  the  inscriptional  dialects  are  descended  from 
Vedic  Sanskrit,  or  at  least  from  a dialect  that  was  very 
close  to  it,  how  do  we  account  for  such  a change  in  the 
phonology  as  is  shown  in  the  assimilation  of  conjuncts, 

1.  Biihler,  Asoka  Inschriften,  p.  89. 

2.  Dr.  Bhandarkar  O.  C 59,  was  evidently  misled  by  Kaccayano, 
Tvho,  slavishly  following  the  Katantra,  gives  perfect  endings  for  Pali. 

3.  Meillet,  Einfiihrung  p.  26;  Franke,  Pali  und  Sanskrit  p.  150. 
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simplifying  a conjunct  after  a long  vowel  or  shortening  an 
original  long  one  before  a conjunct,  the  total  disappearance 
of  the  vowels  r,  and  l ? 

The  Indian  Aryans  entered  India  through  the  north- 
western frontier  and  found  a new  fertile  land.  Thus  geo- 
graphical and  climatic  conditions  must  have  worked  to- 
gether with  other  causes  of  phonetic  growth  or  decay. 
Apparently  however,  it  is  strange  that  the  same  people 
should  find  it  difficult,  when  they  were  in  different  environ- 
ments, to  pronounce  the  original  conjuncts  and  sounds 
like  r and  l. 

But  the  whole  thing  is  clear,  when  we  imagine  to  our- 
selves all  that  must  have  happened  whan  the  Indian 
Aryans  penetrated  into  India.  They  did  not  find  before 
them  a desolate,  isolated  world  or  a world  inhabited  by 
a handful  of  negroes.  Very  probably  they  conquered  land 
inch  by  inch  from  the  Dravidians,  and  such  other  people 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  land  before  them.  They 
inflicted  not  only  their  rule  but  also  their  superior  language 
upon  these  natives,  to  whom  it  was  a strange  and  difficult 
idiom.  They  learnt  the  new  language  just  as  children 
learn  their  mother  tongue;  whatever  is  rough  they  sof- 
ten, whatever  is  difficult  they  make  easy.  The  process  of 
this  acquisition  is  strictly  psychological,  as  explained  in 
the  first  part  of  this  book.  Thus  all  the  phenomena  called 
metathesis,  assimilation,  dissimilation  etc.,  are  seen  to 
play  a considerable  role  in  phonology  and  what  we  know 
as  analogy  formation  in  morphology.  The  Aryan  dialects 
were  thus  corrupted  in  the  mouth  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tants and  these  corruptions  reacted  upon  the  speech  of  the 
Aryan  settlers.  This  is  the  most  plausible  explanation1  of 
the  growth  of  the  Pali  and  Prakrits. 


1.  Bhandarkar,  Philological  Lectures  p.  46,  47. 
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The  part  of  the  Vedic  or  of  its  sister  dialect  that  was 
most  affected  in  the  manner  described  above  was  phonology. 
The  following  passage  taken  at  random  from  the  Gaja- 
kumbha-jataka1,  is  an  illustration. 

^KI'Jiyl^MT  3TF!%qqTRT%  qrfq*mf  YHTR  ql^tTlftfcr  TT^J^ 

'3tIT??^ '3TlR'tit  •'Kid'.  3jq  uqqqqq  ^T^TT  'd-UjM  Fqqr  <=Rq 

F^r+jq  qrtffcRq  Fpft.  qqrqqT  ftr  qreraqr  qq^ftqq 
q^SFuft  Wf 5552^tT  qq  *r^RT,  q qq?q  # qrq.  Ft 

3^  trm^t  qqf rqt  qiq.  Tiq  q^Tqq  qRqqft,  uqqft  ft  qqsqqqq 

ft  q?qT  %q  qfl  sqqf 

jJ^Tq.^  ^Sqqqq;,  Sqifq  q^wf  qfg^  f%  q,qsq  f%  sqqj- 

q$qq,qrqq;3TTf. 

Even  a cursory  examination  of  this  passage  shows  (a) 
the  phonetic  peculiarities  of  the  Pali,  and  ( b ) the  remark- 
able resemblance  between  Pali  and  Sanskrit  inflection  and 
also  syntax : — 

(a)  qRTqiqqq;  shows  the  change  of  q into  q,  the  ^qrq 
of  which  is  the  same  ; then  there  is  anaptyxis  of  ^quj,  with, 
shortening  of  the  final  vowel. 

shows  assimilation  of  q;  to  q;,  and  the  shortening 
of  the  long  vowel  before  the  conjunct.  The  same  assimila- 
tion is  seen  in  tlviT,  ?qTiq.  s^qTq  shows  regressive 

assimilation. 

SFiw  shows  shortening  of  long  qr  before  conjunct,  com- 
plete  palatalization  of  q,  and  assimilation  of  the  preceding 
c^to  it.  ffvP^  also  is  due  to  shortening  before  conjunct  and 
assimilation. 

3TMl%q  shows  a change  in  the  consonant,  apparently 
due  to  no  cause.  The  q>  is  first  vocalized  i,  e.  becomes  aj. 


1.  Fausboll,  Jataka  III  140. 
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and  the  semivowel  serves  as  abridge  between  the  preceding 
? and  the  new  ar.  This  is  what  is  called  in  the  later 
Prakrits.  It  should  be  noted,  that  with  the  exception  of 
such  stray  cases,  the  Pali  has  preserved  the  old  Sanskrit 
consonants  in  tact,  whereas  later  in  the  literary  Prakrits 
many  of  the  consonants,  especially  if  they  are  between  two 
vowels,  are  replaced  by  sr.  This,  coupled  with  the  preser- 
vation of  most  of  the  Sanskrit  inflections,  places  it  beyond 
doubt  that  Pali  is  older1  than  the  Prakrits. 

TT#f  shows  the  change  of  the  Sanskrit  ^into  and  of 
the  ^ of  the  termination  into  an  invariable  %,  e . g- 
etc. 

has  dropped  the  inconvenient 
shows  that  the  lingual  which  has  dropped,  has 
lent  its  character  to  the  following  consonant,  a pheno- 
menon that  is  common  in  the  Prakrits  and  seen  also  to 
have  effect  on  Sankrit. 

and  show  a double  representation  of  the 

same  Sanskrit  TWf ; in  the  former  there  is  assimilation  to 
the  preceding  in  the  latter  there  is  metathesis  first  and 
change  of  ^to  f afterwards. 

(b)  The  inflectional  resemblances  between  Pali  and 
Sanskrit  are  obvious  : — 

im,  *r^r*r,  are  just  the  same  as  in 

Sanskrit.  vtfitQfl,  f^TS,  3^R  apart  from  the  phone- 

tic change,  are  identical  withSk.  inflection  of  these  words, 

cl,  cRS,  STcflcf,  are  in  perfect  agreement 

with  their  Sanskrit  originals. 

TTs^Fcf,  STlf,  are  the  same  as  in  Sanskrit, 

and  quR,  although  differing  a bit  in  formation,. 

1.  Jacobi,  Ayaranga  Sutta  part  I p.  VIII. 
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are  ao  rist  or  past  forms  corresponding  to  Sanskrit 
aonsts  or  imperfects,  sometimes  with  but  often  without  the 
augment.  The  Sanskrit  augment  of  the  preterite,  like  the 
perfect,  is  thus  on  its  way  to  disappear  in  Pali  and  has 
totally  disappeared  in  the  Prakrits  and  the  modern  verna- 
culars. This  also  clearly  shows  the  relationship,  in  time, 
of  the  two  to  each  other. 

=n=53^TT,  jrejt,  £^T,  3%r  are  verbal  deriva- 
tives, whose  close  similarity  with  like  Sanskrit  forms  is 
almost  too  transparent. 

37.  Phonology  of  the  Pali:-The  Pali  possesses  all  the 
vowels  of  Sanskrit,  with  the  exception  of  3,  $ and  Ofr. 

1.  Normal  vowels : — 

(a)  STT3IT—  5ti%,  etWT-atJT,  3^cT-3t^r, 

STF^RT,  5TRT|f-3TRI^',  3TKiia^t-3TrqTSf, 

(b) 

5rTT'cFTff — 5TRT<RT. 

(c)  :3^Tc5rT— TFJpJg— TFj2£,  3JJT- 3JT,  '3r-TO^CIJTT~ '3fR5^vifJ 

(d)  tTcfr-TT^,  rrofr-TTijfr,  %fr-%5T. 

(e)  3?;i , rnq^5#-if, q i 

i • ■ 2.  % and  ^ are  represented  in  one  of  the  following 
ways: — 

(a)  by  5?  in  31^5-qpjf,  Ff s~W- 

(b)  by  ^ in  TW-f^T,  T%VTR5-^TM, 

(c)  by  3 in  qRf^-qf^r:.  jn  this 

case  a labial  before  or  after  the  w,  is  responsible 
for  the  change. 

(d)  by  R or  ^ in  ?Rk^-3|T<€I^, 
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3.  it  and  afr  become  it  and  a}!  respectively. 

it:  %55R-i55RT, 

TTr^-ifrcW,  #*33H5Rp?T,  IT?%  (jjJ- 

^TEflWg. 

4.  Change  of  vowels: — 

(a)  a?  becomes  it,  IfT-arwT^,  ar^rgi-aRngi,  ^-^TT, 
fyznrt-qftmit ; or  ?,  mg-Rj,  Tdrwrr-dfffw ; or  ?, 
chiefly  beside  labial,  qr>g^Rd-wr%Td,  RTparfd- 

qs^oui-q^Tjf ; or  rarely  ap,  ^n#^-grr#, 
Td  <1  I'M  ~fd  Rd.  • 

(b)  air  becomes  it,  qRefd-qRRd,  ipT-ffR,  3TT%-3TTRT4  ; or 
aft,  qtRI-Wqi,  ^R-RqT;  or  g;,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  roots  nT  to  go  and  fT  to  know,  apgJJ- 
apRil, 

(c)  ^ becomes  ar,  mostly  as  a result  of  dissimlation, 
^Rvft-ipt'Tfr,  T£qT-3TW ; or  it,  tt^-?^,  Tr5%-?rf»^  ; 
or  g,  irgg-Rriafo,  Tt^-Trfiqr.  t also  is  subject  to  the 
same  changes  ; e.  g.  %55-qfr^T,  ’itc^r-’J^Tc^T. 

(d)  g becomes  ar,  aTiR-aRp,  or  ar)r,  arTfir-g^r,  arqrqq- 

argqif.  ^ 

(e)  it  becomes  f before  double  consonants,  TRi^r-h- 

awp, 

(/)  air  becomes  g in  the  same  manner,  ^o^T-^flW, 
fqiljB-fq'^Trqi.  The  3TT  due  to  contraction  of  ars^also 
changes ; g^TR-a^RR. 

5.  The  law  of  quantity  :— Long  vowels  are  generally 
shortened  before  conjunct  consonants  : 

3R3RTj-3TRqn,  E071  fdR-dR,  Trfr-qflft,  aTRR-3TRR:, 

^-?TRR,  gR-sqpd,  qRRRd,  q%Rd-WRR. 

(a)  Sometimes  the  double  consonant  is  simplified 
and  the  long  vowel  is  kept,  thus  preserving  tha 
quantity  of  the  word  as  a whole. 
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srrsre-arrsfe,  OTT  (also  ^T|TT%-3TfTqT^T, 

3?  + T-^5rT. 

(6)  Sometimes,  however,  a long  vowel  is  shortened 
and  as  compensation  a following  single  conso- 
nant is  doubled, 

(c)  As  a corollary  of  the  above,  the  vowels  f and  erf 
are  to  be  regarded  as  naturally  short  before  a 
double  consonant  and  long  before  a single  one 
e.  g.  W£ jt,  3W3T, 

% (d)  Often  however,  long  vowels  are  shortened  with- 

out any  compensation. 

3TTTTf|cT-3TPJ|t^,  ^cp-^TqT^,  3=RT%cT- 

^TNTcftvT,  qrm-qr^R,  (also  ^T%)-3TT^. 

(c)  Short  vowels  are  lengthened,  mostly  in  the  case 
of  prepositions, 

ST,  qrq^FF-3?^. 

Other  cases  of  lengthening  are: — 

Some  of  these  cases  may  be  regarded  as  compensatory 
for  the  loss  of  a consonant;  but  others  have  no  such 

justification. 

(/)  Nasalized  vowels  are  often  lengthened,  when 
the  nasal  is  dropped. 

^rfrf-%TfcT,  (tf)  ^RT-^T,  ot^-%Tr^. 

' The  opposite  process,  viz.,  the  development  of  a nasal 
where  there  was  none  originally  is  also  observed.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  however^  that  in  such  cases  the  nasal 
generally  repairs  the  loss  of  some  consonant, 
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Wj-TTG,  cf.  Pr.  3T§,  ^pj?  for  spq,  q3R. 

f^JTI55_s5[TrR5,  TV-??,  «TT ^T— H j ■* r are  cases  where  the  nasal  does 
not  compensate  any  loss.  Cf.  qmrapsf  of  Konkani  boys  for 
standard  Marathi 

6.  Vowels  are  often  dropped  without  any  compensa- 
tion sfrar-^ftcTT,  Tq-stfq,  q-rrq,  q?^?lf^-3TtRT'3n%. 

a-  Consonants: — The  Pali  possesses  all  the  Sanskrit 
consonants. 

1- (a)  'W-fp.q,  5FTi^4|i+i'+,-q;i^jniii-4i;  wr^7,  uut- 

IT5f, 

(c)  cfw~cr%,  m^-T%'sr,  qr^'jf!  qq'-qf^rrqq-, 

; VY,  THY. 

(d)  q^ii-yir,  q^r-TT,  w^w,, 

iVTi-fay,  uiwr-i?^. 

(e)  %qw-jqw^, 

(/)  STMtlt,  ff^rrra-f%NR5; 

( 9 ) As  was  to  be  expected,  cerebrals  are  found 
much  more  profusely  than  in  Sanskrit.  Vide 
section  34,  5.  ra^-T%f3,  SR3Tf,  sr:,  p,  qjji, 

TV,  3<w[,  . 

2.  But  Sanskrit  consonants  are  sometimes  changed 
in  Pali. 

(a)  %qHfe=E,  q^ouj- 

Tf§f^t-?T^f^fr,  fqtJRT-^tsra, 

tT^os-iT^,  ^T^z-^j^rz. 

(b)  Hard  consonants  are  sometimes  softened 

yT-^rf, 

(c)  Ayr  sometimes  appears  for  q-,  thus  anticipating 
the  q3JT%  of  the  Ardha-Magadhi. 
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Cf. 

in  the  passage  quoted  above. 

( d ) Change  is  seen  in  the  conjunct  consonants, 
which  show  either  simplification,  when  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  is  lengthened— vide  5 a above — or 
assimilation.  grT-grfi,  fff-frcr,  5^5- 

3^-3TRi^r,  rj^r- 

qdivH , show  that  a q^is  generally  assi- 

milated to  the  preceeding  element  of  the  con- 
junct. Often,  however,  the  conjunct  is  dis- 
solved by  an  intervening  vowel,  thus  giving 
anaptyxis.  e.  g. 

3TT^far-3TFqRt, 

38.  Inflection: — The  Pali  like  Sanskrit  is  yet  rich  both 
in  declension  and  conjugation.  However,  the  peculiar 
tendency  of  the  Pali  shared  also  by  the  Prakrits  to  either 
drop  end-consonants  or  add  an  3?  to  them,  has  resulted  in 
almost  driving  out  consonantal  declension  from  the  Pali. 
However  some  stray  forms  have  still  persisted  in  asserting 
their  original  nature;  *T3tr  in  the  passage  quoted  above, 
cFTT  nom.  pi.  of  qrqT  instr.  sing,  of  qrq;,  igf?  loc.  sing, 

of  qg?;.  But  the  way  consonantal  stems  became  vowel 
stems  is  shown  by  forms  like  which  formed  the  base 

by  adding  3T,  Sk.  Still,  there  are  certain  consonantal 

stems  like  Sk.  arRirr,  praT  Sk.  pr^rr.  We  therefore  divide 
Pali  declension  into  two  classes,  the  vowel  class  and  the 
consonantal  class.  There  are  only  two  numbers,  and 
seven,  often  only  six,  cases,  the  genitive  and  dative  as  a 
rule,  and  the  instrumental  and  ablative  often,  having 
merged  together.  This  prepares  the  ground  for  the  total 
loss  of  the  dative  in  the  Prakrits,  where  the  genitive  has 
absorbed  its  functions.  Thus  we  can  understand  expres- 
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sions  like  in  cave  incription^  which  means  in 

Sk. 

a*  Of  vowel  stems  there  are  those  in  3T,  f,  3,  &9 

sfr.  The  terminations  are  the  same  as  in  Sanskrit,  with  pro- 
per phonetic  changes  and  those  referred  to  above.  We  shall 
give  a few  forms. 


— the  law  or 

* religion. 

'isiii- 

—a  girl. 

Sing. 

PL 

1ST. 

d=RT 

•4WTF,  '4^0% 

cb^l, 

Y. 

•<r«Tr 

»>  »* 

A. 

55  59 

I. 

D.  & 
G. 

w 

(rarely  1 
d^TTd  J 

Ab. 

dW,  d*WTT,  1 

(•  '-Tmi 

d^RPCfT  J 

L. 

dW,  l 

J 

i 

\ 

j' 

The  abl.  andloc.of  sr  stems  show  three  forms  each,  one 
in  keeping  with  Sanskrit  but  the  other  two  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  the  forms  of  the  pronouns.  The  nom.  plu.d*JTT%, 
intsr.  abl.  pi.  Wf,  t-riSff?  remind  one  of  the  Vedic  forms 
and  to  which,  therefore,  the  former  must  be 

traced. 

Instr.  abl.  gen.  and  loc.  sing,  forms  of  the  3JT  stems  are 
the  same  throughout.  In  this  the  Pali  appears  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  classical  Sanskrit,  which  has  the  same  form  at 
least  for  the  abl.  and  gen.  Pali  has  drawn  in  the  dat.  in 
the  lot,  as  that  case  was  on  its  way  to  decline.  And  all 
these  appeared  to  influence  the  loc.  which,  side  by  side 
with  the  regular  form  also  shows  This 
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latter  form,  however,  is  very  rarely  found.  Still  further 
abridged,  the  dative  shows  the  ending1  in  certain  stray 
forms  e.g.  = A few  forms  of  this  dative  in  3TR  are 

used  in  the  sense  of  the  infinitive,  or  RR  in  order 

to  get  food. 

( b ) In  the  declension  of  % and  3 bases,  the  sr  declen- 

sion has  influenced  the  masculine  and  neuter  forms  of  the 
dat.  gen.  whereby  we  get  an  sprrt,  side  by  side  with  3TRRT- 
This  is  due  to  the  influence  of  analogy,  which  has  worked 
more  havoc  with  the  Pali  and  Prakrit  forms  than  with 
Sanskrit  ones.  The  loc.  is  formed  on  the  anagloy  of 
pronouns  e.  g.  3TTRT%T,  The  form  STRRT  of  the  dat. 

gen.  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  neuter  form  of  5,  3 bases 
which  show  regular  forms  like  Sk.sr^T:.  These  bases 

also  show  forms  for  the  abl.  on  the  analogy  of  pronouns 
again  e.  g.  ^fR^JT,  3TT 

3TRTRT  for  instr.  and  abl.  of  masc.  and  for  tbe 

same  cases  of  fern,  bases  in  5,  show  how  the  ablative  is 
merging  into  the  instrumental  on  account  of  the  similarity 
of  function  of  the  two  cases.  The  same  is  to  be  observed 
with  regard  to  the  3 declension. 

( c ) Although  forms  like  ^TT,  and 

and  for  the  acc.,  inst.,  gen.  and  loc.  respectively, 

prove  the  existence  of  consonantal  declension  in  the  Pali, 
still  other  forms  like  and  for  gen.,  g^TT%,  iWRTFh 

and  for  loc.  show  how  this  great  class  was  on  its 
decline,  giving  two  bases — one  by  dropping  the  final  con- 
sonant and  another  by  adding  an  ^ to  it. 

The  declension  of  HT%  is  an  interesting  example  of 
contamination.  The  acc.  shows  and  W3,  the  former 


1.  E.  Muller,  Simplified  Grammar  of  the  Pali  Language  p.  67. 
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on  the  analogy  of  ^ sterns  that  have  retained  their  final 
and  the  latter  on  the  analogy  of  such  as  have  lost  it. 

{d)  Pronouns  generally  agree  in  declension  with 
their  Sanskrit  counterparts,  with  due  phonetic  changes. 

e%  9-  ^ and  W,  W-fRH  and 

are  forms  respectively  of  the  nom.,  acc.,  instr.-abl-,  dat.- 
gen.,  and  loc.  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person. 

and  c^T-cRT,  and 

i M , are  corresponding  forms  of  the  pronoun 
of  the  second  person. 

For  the  third  person,  forms  of  the  demonstrative  are 
used  and  they  are  almost  like  Sk.  forms. 

e-  9-^,  cR,  dW-W, 

(e)  Pali  adjectives  have  declension  and  comparison 
in  Sanskrit.  The  suffixes  for  the  two  degrees  are  as  in 
Sk.  ^ and  There  are.  irregularities  in  com- 

parison as  in  Sanskrit. 

e.g.  3^  = 3^ 

*r?  = % 

(/)  Pali  numerals  follow  Sk.  numerals  closely,  as 
Fh  ^ 5RR  or  ^tt^or  qRTTa,  fcT^T^I  or  R^rirf,  or 

etc.  show.  In  declension  they  agree  with  Sanskrit ; e.  g . 

cfrm,  R^,^frg==^:,  %%:,  f^j.  The  ordinals 

are  , cfra^  (by  dissimilation),  etc. 

b‘  Conjugation  : The  Pali  shows  as  many  classes  of 

roots  as  the  Sanskrit.  Thus  there  are  roots  which  take 
the  conjugational  sign,  before  which  the  root  vowel  either 
takes  or  does  not  take  jpi;  there  are  others  which  take  no 
thematic  vowel.  Some  show  reduplication,  while  others 
infix  a m,  3 or  m ; there  are  also  the  3 and  3^  classes. 
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Although  according  to  Pali  grammarians  like  Kacca- 
yano,  there  are  two  voices  the  q^q^  and  3irJ#rq^,  the  Pali 
literature  favours  the  former.  Forms  like  3^  from 

show  that  although  it  is  looked  upon  more  as 
q^rq?,  the  is  there.  The  Prakrits  go  a step  further 

and  drop  the  Atmanepada  altogether. 

The  Pali  has  four  moods,  including  the  subjunctive 
and  four  tenses,  the  present,  aorist-imperfect,  future  and 
conditional.  As  we  have  remarked  above,  Pali  has  no 
perfect.1  As  in  inflection,  the  Pali  has  given  up  the  dual. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  many  Pali  roots  have 
changed  their  class ; e.  g.  from  ?rr  to  go,  w\m  (which 

is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a form  of  the  past  tense  of  qT  and 
not  as  perfect  of  % or  qT,  as  many  scholars  believe),  srr% 
from  Fqr,  beside  ra?r%,qrr%  from  qTjqqTTq  from  1%  beside  3iqf%- 
^IFT ; fHRT  from  fq,  qTqrq  from  *fr  etc.  They  also  change  the 
q^  ; e.  g.  %rq  from  3?r,  although  the  pres.  part.  qqjq  still 
retains  it. 

a.  The  personal  terminations  are  the  same  as  in 
Sanskrit.  Some  paradigms  will  give  an  idea  of  Pali  con- 
jugation : — 

f = Sk.  q erq, 

frftr  fbq*  5Ti%,  srr%  sqq 

fTW  ffer  3T«q 


1 Parsm. 

fq 

mi 

S?r 

fof 

sra,  snrrq  sr#q 

N.  B.  The  Pali  appears  to  make  no  distinction  bet- 
ween  strong  and  weak  terminations.  So  that,  if  there  is  a 

1.  E.  Muller  also  is  misled  by  Kaccayano,  when  he  says  that  the 
Pali  has  got  the  perfect.  O.  C„  p.  96. 
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strengthening  of  the  root  vowel  before  the  sing,  termina- 
tions, it  is  kept  up  also  before  the  pi.  terminations,  as  in 
|fft  and  ftff,  sfftr  and  3R[,  sifter  and  sfftft.  The  form  ftft  is 
due  to  the  influence  of  Sanskrit,  which  has  often  disturbed 
the  phonology  and  inflection  of  the  Pali  and  Prakrits. 
This  influence  was  at  some  period  less,  at  another  greater. 
It  is  perhaps  exaggerated  to  say  that  such  interference 
came  after  the  2nd  or  3rd  century  A.  C.!  and  was  due  to 


an  imaginary 

secondary  Sanskrit. 

$ 

3ftft 

jr;  gives  g?rrft 

sRiff 

wxw 

air  ».  irspift 

Mar.  qsft 

b.  The  imperative  shows  the  same  forms  as  in  Sans- 

krit, excepting  the  ft  and  % of  the  first  sing,  and  third  pi., 
which  are  due  to  the  analogy  of  similar  forms  of  the  pre- 
sent. The  t|  going  back  upon  oid  Sk.  r%  is  seen  where  it 
is  unusual  in  Sanskrit;  e.  g.  The  from 

— ^cf  of  the  2nd  pers.  attano.  is  seen  even  with  roots  of  the 
parassapada ; e.  g . Sk.  cf.  in  the  passage 

quoted  above. 

c.  The  subjunctive  in  Pali  was  discovered  by  Pischel. 
As  in  Sanskrit  it  consists  in  the  lengthening  of  the  ar  be- 
fore terminations;  e.  g.  jpnft,  ^[ift, 

d.  The  optative  terminations  are  i^nft,  ipftlft*  foi 

singular  and  t^rnr  or  Tnspsr  or  ipr,  for  the  plural 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  strengthening  of  the  Sk.  ter- 
minations far  etc.  or  as  due  to  the  of  the  conjugational 
sign  3?  and  Besides  these*  there  is  also  current  an  tt  foi 

1.  O.  Franke  Pali  und  Sanskrit  p.  56-57.  The  statement  of  facts 
re.the  KharosthI  inscriptions  at  p.  54a  go  against  his  own  theory 
Against  Franke,  Windisch,  Sprachlicher  Charakter  des  Pali,  21-22. 
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the  three  singulars  ; e.  g.  3T1H%  etc.  This  <t  is  to  be 
traced  to  Sk.  it  of  first  pers.  sing,  imperative.'  Examples:- 
gV-llfu,  ^3  (for  q),  q^rg.  Besides  these 

there  are  the  attanopada  forms  1 TT^q-n^qTjff  etc. 

e.  The  imperfect  and  aorist  are  not  strictly  disting- 
uished in  ordinary  cases,  the  s formations  only  being  dis- 
tinctly aoristic.  The  augment,  which  originally  indicated 
the  past  character  of  the  two  tenses2,  is  not  obligatory  in 
Pali  and  has  totally  disappeared  in  the  Prakrits. 

Examples  3^13  and  3p|3first  sing,  from  3,  3Ti|qr, 

third  sing.  ; 3T^u,  first  and  second  pi.,  31353  third 

pi.  from  g,  3^13  from  73.  The  33  of  the  third  pers.  pi. 
is  from  Sk.  33. 

The  terminations  of  the  s aorist  are  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  root  333  Thus  ^qg-fsq,  ^3  and  53:  give  in 

Pali  53-r^r,  3-331,  3;  and  53  or  353 

Examples:  313333,  simff ; the  imperfect-aorist  of  313, 
am%3,  3Trt%,  3TTl%  sing,  and  3R%r,  3TTf%3T,  STrf^rg  pi. 

/.  The  future  is  easily  formed  after  Sanskrit,  with 
proper  phonetic  changes* 

Examples:— ^%  = Sk.  3^%, 
is  evidently  a double  future. 

g.  Besides  the  ordinary  bases,  there  are  in  Pali  cau- 
satives, desideratives,  intensives  and  denominatives. 
There  are  as  in  Sk.  causatives  in  313  and  3,  the  latter  much 
more  frequent  in  the  Pali  than  in  Sanskrit.  from  fft, 

3^IT^T%  from  5,  from  % It  is  to  be  noted  that  before 

the  3,  the  root  shows  its  full  conjugational  base. 

fwqitfRr,  ggwqid,  are  desideratives. 


1.  E.  Muller,  O.  C.  p.  108  ff. 

2,  See  Supra  p.  158. 
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Vimm,  ^cb^TTcT,  ^*WcT  are  intensives  from  and  ^ 

^cTRTcb  R#*TR,  ^ifcf  are  denominatives  of  different 
kinds. 

h.  There  are  present,  past,  future  and  potential  parti- 
ciples as  in  Sanskrit. 

Examples  : — v5*Fcfr,  pres.  part,  from  ^s%  f> 

and^fr.  TTrT,  past.  pass.  part,  from  and 

(the  last  by  dissimilation). 

f^5T,  ^fR,  3TR  are  past.  part,  in  ?f. 

T%RcT^,  ffc  are  pot.  part,  from  Rf,  5 and  f. 

i.  There  are  infinitives  in  3^,  3%,  rR  and  gijr,  thus 
showing  the  closer  affinity  of  the  Pali  with  the  Vedie 
Sanskrit. 

<?.  g T%R3ft,  etc.  from  t%,  fr  and 

There  is  also  a variety  of  gerunds  as  in  Vedic  Sanskrit 
RT  : *PRT,  T333T ; RR  : %RR,  MRRR ; 33  : spRgr, 

: 3TT|R  (from  f),  qfcNr  (from  5 with  511%). 

rr  is  traceable  to  Vedic  Sanskrit,  but  not  perhaps  33 
and  ?|jrfn,  unless  one  regards  them  as  weakened  forms  of  the 
first. 

From  this  brief  examination  of  the  Pali  from  the  pho- 
nological and  morphological  points  of  view,  it  is  clear  that 
in  all  respects  the  Pali  stands  closer  to  old  Sanskrit 
than  do  the  Prakrits.  Although  like  the  Prakrits  some 
vowels  are  dropped,  the  consonants  are  not  subjected  to  an 
emasculation  as  in  the  Prakrits.  Pali  inflection  has  not 
lost  as  much  of  the  wealth  of  forms  as  the  Prakrits  have. 
The  Pali  stage,  as  it  is  called,1  is  therefore  anterior  to  the 
Prakrit  stage. 


1.  Wackernagel,  O.C.  p.  XVIII. 
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39.  Origin  of  the  Pali  language: — What  is  the  basis  of  this 
literary  Pali?  This  is  a question  that  has  puzzled  soholars, 
and  is  perhaps  not  yet  set  at  rest.  This  question  and  the 
question  of  the  home  of  the  Pali  are  so  interrelated,  that 
we  must  not  only  treat  them  together,  but  rather  take  the 
latter  first- 

Kuhn,  following  the  tradition  that  Mahinda,  Asoka’s 
son  born  in  UjjayinI,  took  the  canon  with  him  to  Ceylon, 
when  Ujjayini  was  the  capital  of  the  Malava  Country, 
thinks  that  the  dialect  of  Ujjain  was  the  basis  of  the  lite- 
rary Pali.  Oldenberg,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  Pali 
was  the  vernacular  of  Kalinga,  and  that  the  Buddhist 
migration  to  Ceylon  must  have  gone  from  that  country. 
This  conclusion  was  arrived  at  after  comparison  of  the  Pali 
with  the  inscription  at  Khandagiri.  E.  Muller  agrees  with 
this  conclusion,1  although  on  different  grounds. 

Franke,  in  his  Pali  and  Sanskrit,  has  dealt  with  the 
question  at  length.  He  has  compared  the  language  of  the 
various  Prakrit  inscriptions,  which  he  calls  inscriptional 
Pali  and  on  noting  that  literary  Pali  is  different  from  the 
language  of  the  Kharosthi  inscriptions,  inscriptions  of  the 
east  and  south  and  south-west,  has  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  home  of  the  literary  Pali  must  be  within 
the  region  surrounded  by  the  Prakrit  inscriptions,  i.  e. 
the  region  round  about  Ujjayini.2 

Windisch  rightly  points  out  that  the  Pali  did  not  agree 
with  any  of  the  Prakrits  on  the  inscriptions,  because  it 


1.  O.  C.  p.  IV. 

2.  O.  Franke,  O.  C.  131-132.  A summary  and  good  criticism  of  his 
arguments  will  be  found  in  E.  Windisch’s  ‘Uber  den  sprachlichen 
Charakter  des  Pali,’  esp.  p.  23,  Cf.  also  Grierson,  Home  of  Literary 
Pali,  p.  117  of  the  Bhandarkar  Commemoration  volume. 
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had  long  ceased  to  be  a dialect  of  any  province,  but  had 
become  a K oii/ij  or  literary  language,  for  the  same  reasons 
as  Luther’s  dialect  became  the  High  German.  When  a 
language  becomes  more  and  more  a common  language,  it 
gives  up  by  and  by  its  original  dialectic  peculiarities. 
But  even  a literary  language  must  have  a dialect  of  some 
region  as  it  basis,  and  Pali,  according  to  Windisch 
whom  Grierson  follows,  had  for  its  basis  the  MagadhI. 
Ho  doubt  the  Pali  does  not  show  the  peculiarities  of  the 
latter,  viz.  the  tt  of  the  nom.  sing.  masc.  of  3?  bases,  and 
the  invariable  <5  for  But  these  were  given  up  by  the 
Pali,  when  it  became  almost  a lingua  franca,  in  preference 
to  and  ^ which  were  more  commonly  found  in  other 
dialects.  But  some  traces  of  these  are  yet  found  in  the 
Pali.  BhikJchave  the  vocative,  modelled  upon  the  nomi- 
native, is  still  preserved,  as  it  was  a word  of  address  used 
by  Buddha  so  frequently  in  his  discourses.  Tradition  also 
says  that  the  Pali  represents  the  or  and  that 

the  Buddha  spoke  in  jjtw.  The  characteristic  ^ of  the 
MagadhI  is  found  in  Pali  words  like  BPTcjj, 
for  Sk.  ts,  Cf.  also  for  Win- 

disch rightly  points  out  that  the  <5  and  it  were  not 
peculiar  to  MagadhI  only  ; they  were  current  in  Kapila- 
vastu  also,  as  the  Piprava  inscription  shows.  That  the 
Pali  had  adopted  more  current  forms  of  other  dialects, 
and  had  thus  acquired  a mixed  character  is  shown  by  a 
variety  of  forms  for  one  case  like  '=TJTT£?. 

40.  The  Inscriptional  Prakrits. — These  are  known  to 
us  from  the  rock — and  pillar  edicts  of  king  Asoka  (circa. 
273  B.  C.  to  231  B.  0.).  The  importance  of  these  inscrip- 
tions from  the  historical  point  of  view  is  indeed  very  great; 
but  that  from  the  linguistic  point  of  view  is  not  smaller. 
There  are  fourteen  principal  edicts  promulgated  on  rocks 
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and  seven  on  pillars.  The  former  are  written  in  two 
scripts,  the  Kharosthi  and  BramhI.  The  inscriptions  found 
at  Shahbazgarhi,  formerly  called  Kapurdigiri,  near  Attock 
andatMansehra,near  Abbottabad  in  Northern  Punjab,  are 
written  in  the  Kharosthi  script.  Those  at  Girnar  in  Ka- 
thiawad,  Surparaka  or  Sopara  in  Thana  district,  KhalsI 
in  Dehra  Dun  district,  Dhauli  in  Kuttak  and  Jaugada  in 
Ganjam  districts  are  found  in  the  Brahml  script.  The 
pijlar  edicts  were  found  at  Siwalik,  Mirat,  Allahabad, 
Radhia,  Mathia,  Rampurva  etc.  Besides  these,  there  are 
versions  of  the  edicts  found  on  topes  and  caves,  e.  g. 
Sanchi,  Bhabra,  Barabar  ( Nagarjuni  caves ).  There  are 
also  inscriptions  of  Asokas  followers.  But  later  on  the 
Prakrits  as  language  of  the  inscriptions  began  to  dis" 
appear,  and  Sanskrit  usurped  their  place.  Franke  has 
shown  that  Sanskrit,  as  language  of  inscriptions,  begins  to 
appear  from  the  first  century  B.  C.  and  becomes  with  the 
Guptas  the  only  inscriptional  language. 

The  first  European  to  decipher  the  inscriptions  was 
Prinsep.  Gunningham  followed  him  and  published  them 
in  the  “Corpus  Inscriptionum  Indicarum”  1877.  His  edi- 
tion is  now  antiquated.  Senart  then  took  up  the  work 
and  began  editing  them  from  1881  onwards  in  his  “Les 
inscriptions  de  Piyadasi”.  This  has  been  translated  by 
Grierson  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  Yols.  IX,  X,  XII,  XVII 
to  XXI. 

The  standard  edition  of  these  edicts  is  that  of  Buhler 
in  Epigraphia  Indica  I and  II.  Buhlers  “ Contributions 
to  the  explanation  of  the  Asoka-inscriptions  ” 1909  is  also 
the  best  work  of  its  kind. 

Leaving  the  minor  rock-and  the  pillar  edicts,  we  shall 
consider  the  principal  edicts  only.  They  are  found  at 


1.  Franke,  0.  C.  p.  50. 
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Shahbazgarhri,  Mansehra  and  KhalsI  in  the  north-west 
and  north,  Girnar  in  the  west  and  Dhauli  and  Jaugada 
in  the  east.  They  are  supposed  to  represent  what  is  called 
by  Pischel  the  Lena  dialect.  This  is  a misnomer;  because 
the  inscriptions  give  evidence  of  difference  in  dialects,  as 
the  following  comparison  will  show.  We  take  for  illus- 
tration the  first  edict  as  it  is  found  in  the  west  at  Girnar 
and  in  the  east  at  Jaugada. 

a.  Girnar  version  of  the  first  edict1 : — 

mq  m^fqqr  *prr  ^nfqm.  fq  q fihq  sfit 

r^frjVTfqi  ^ qqHtRl  dRsqj.  qgq?  l|  RdlRF?  TOR  ^TR 

tert  fqq?R  3TR?r  % <^qr  qqrqi  wqqqi  I^r  fsqq  faqq- 
IRT1.  Jfl  qfRffFf  TOR  iTOd  fqqT!%qTq^|RRtTO  qgR  RTO- 
jrepnffi  amfdH  qrrrqiq.  % rr  q?r  ^ qmM  f^Ri  <tt  ^ srm 
^q^R  §T  m\  H*Tt.  Rffr  mi  d fR.  5ft  sum 
qsr  d 3TKPTOC 

b.  Jaugada  version  of  the  same2:— 

(qrFff^fq  qqfll%  3[dR  TTOq  Slf^Fd!  T^RIiqdT.  T?3[  d! 

1%1%  RR  BTISIdR  qRtftdRq,  dlfq  TO!R  TOdTO.  q§R  f|  £ld  TOIRd 

fqq  ftq^i%  ?5tri.  stir  ft  ^ ^Rqi  rrrf  Rrqqqi  *?qR 
fqq^f  Tqq^RR  Sift'd.  TOR  HfRH(%  ^fR  ftqd  ftq^l%%  ?Ji%d  3Td* 
qgR  qRqqqpnft  srraftiftj  jqsrq.  % RR  fd  qdi^fi 
rr  qq  qRifd  rritor  f>  brsi  # m.  qft  r mq  ql  qt 
^RR  ft  r rr  qRiR  q^r  m mraptfqtfft. 

First  of  all  there  is  a phonological  difference  between 
the  two  versions,  viz.  thatwhile  Girnar  shows  a ^ like  Pali, 


1.  Buhler,  E.  I.  II  448. 

2.  Buhler,  Asoka  Inschriften  p.  3. 
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Jaugada  shows  a <5  like  Magadhi  e.  g.  ?J5TT  and  tsrqr, 
arrafiig;  whereas  Girnar  shows  conjuncts,  Jaugada  sim- 
plifies them  by  or  anaptyxis  e.  g.  bad  writing 

for  cfiqsjfT  and  the  loss  of  the  lingual  ^ is  not  com- 

pensated in  Girnar  but  it  is  made  up  by  lingualising  the 
following  q in  Jaugada,  ?grr«TRT,  The  Sk.  % is  repre- 

jented  in  Girnar  by  3f,  but  in  Jaugada  by  an  e.  g.  ipit  and 
f^pfr;  I'cT  and  show  the  same  kind  of  variation  as  is  seen 
in  the  Marathi  ^ and  f|% ; Girnar  has  and  Jaugada 
H only. 

In  morphology  too  there  is  a marked  difference  in  the 
two  versions.  Girnar  has  fqqt  like  Pali,  Jaugada  has  ppt 
like  Magadhi;  tpff-fs[Jt,  Girnar  has  loc.sing.  in  T%,  Jau- 
gada in  1% ; but  qi|H*TT%,  qqq%  The  former 

has  the^  of  the  third  plu.  seen  in  Vedic  while  the 

latter  has  the  regular  3i{%  of  the  Pali  and  Prakrits  ; e.  g. 
wtf+w;  but 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  western  and  the 
eastern  versions  show  variations  sufficient  to  warrant 
jt  heir  being  called  dialectal.  We  shall  now  take  a speci- 
. men  of  the  northern  version  and  compare  it  with  the  two 

above. 

s 

c.  Mansehra  version  of  the  same  edict: — 

3Tiq  ?qq  mq  faqqjtiq  fi%q  ifr  ql 

qr  frq  *tw  1?  ^qq 

8 ' 0 ^ ^ 

^ ^1%.  3ti%t  gitp.cr  \qq  ftqq 

ti%q.  q*  q?.qq>q  ^qq  fqqqi  i^iq  ^qi^qq  qgft  ww- 

qqqq  h f^fq  q^  iqfq  qq  q'qfq 

spftqiq  |q  feq.  %fqq;  i^q  qf  qq.  '’Hiq  fq  q;  iSh 

qq  q'f  wtmiq. 


1.  Buhler,  O.  C.  p.  *05. 
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It  will  be  seen  at  a glance,  that  in  phonology  this 
agrees  partly  with  Girnar  and  partly  with  Jaugada.  The 
agreement  with  Girnar  consists  in  the  preservation  of 
the  ^PjR,  hut  agree  with  Jaugada.  In 

morphology  however,  this  agrees  entirely  with  Jaugada: 
e.  g.  it  of  the  nora.  sing,  masc.,  T%  of  the  loc.  sing.  A re- 
markable feature,  however,  not  common  with  the  two 
above,  is  the  perservation  of  the  palatal  sibilant  also 
of  This  was  perhaps  due  to  the  greater  influence  of 
Sanskrit  that  is  seen  throughout  this  version  e,  g. 

JTFJIT,  Sffl  (Kf^),  Uncommon  influence  of  Sanskrit  is 

also  seen  on  the  Shahbazgarhi  version. 

a-  The  inscriptions  show  at  least  more  than  two  dialects  — 

It  will  be  clear  from  the  above  that  the  inscriptions  show 
dialectal  variations.  There  was  one  dialect  current  in  the 
province  round  and  about  Girnar  ; another  near  Jaugada 
and  a third  in  the  district  round  Mansehra:  or  that  there 
was  a dialect  of  the  north,  another  of  the  west,  a third  of 
the  east,  besides  the  one  principal  central  dialect  of  Maga- 
dha  in  which  the  edicts  must  have  been  issued  originally. 
This  dialect  must  have  exercised  a greater  influence  over 
neighbouring  dialects,  e.  g.  that  of  Jaugada  and  Dhauli, 
than  on  others  more  distant,  e.  g.  that  of  Girnar.  This 
accounts  for  the  ^ and  aft  of  Girnar,  and  the  ^ and  tr  of 
Dhauli- Jaugada. 

Taking  the  Shahbhazgarhi  and  Mansehra  versions  we 
find  that  though  there  is  a remarkable  phonological  re- 
semblance between  the  two,  yet  morphologically  Shahbaz- 
garhi version  stands  nearer  to  Girnar  and  Mansehra  to 
Jaugada  at  least  in  respect  of  the  sp  and  it  endings.  It  is 
perhaps  owing  to  this  last  consideration  chiefly,  that 
Senart  speaks  of  the  two  great  groups  of  inscriptional 
dialects  viz.  that  comprising  the  Girnar  and  Shahbaz- 
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garhi  inscriptions  and  that  comprising  KhalsI,  Mansehra, 
Dhauli,  Jaugada  and  all  the  minor  ones.  ‘From  this  point 
of  view  (i.  e.  dialectic  differences)  the  monuments  of  Piya- 
dasi  divide  themselves  into  two  main  groups.  In  the  one 
there  is  no  cerebral  n , palatal  n>  an  initial  y is  elided,  l is 
substituted  for  r.  the  nominative  masculine  and  usually 
the  nominative  neuter  end  in  e,  and  the  locative  in  asi  ; 
the  other  distinguishes  the  cerebral  n and  the  palatal  ny 
retains  the  initial?/  and  the  r unchanged,  makes  the  nomi- 
native singular  of  masculine  a bases  end  in  o,  and  the 
locative  in  am  hi  or  in  f.1 

But  apart  from  the  agreement  shown  by  the  language 
ofGirnarand  Shabhazgarhi  inscriptions  in  the  points  noted 
above,  there  are  also  differences  which  warrant  their  being 
classed  as  distinct  dialects.  The  differences  are  : — 

(a)  Girnar  has  only  one  sibilant  % whereas  Shahbaz- 

garhi and  for  the  matter  of  that  Mansehra  also,  has  all  the 
three,  ^ n and  ^ ; e.  cj.  fSt^RT  ? 

(b)  the  groups  ?q2  and  at  Girnar  only  ; e.  g.  arovfflT, 

; 

(c)  the  representation  of  ^ by  at  Girnar  and  z at 

Shahbazgarhi ; e.  g . arid  ; 

( d ) the  nominative  singular  neuter  in  n;  at  Girnar  and 
in  q Shahbazgarhi  e.  g.  and  ; 

( e ) the  third  pers.  pi.  in^  at  Girnar  and-g  at  Shahbaz- 
garhi. 

(/)  the  loc.  sing,  in  (also  -q)  at  Girnar,  and  in  ~T% 
(also  -q)  but  never  at  Shahbazgarhi ; 

1.  Senart,  I.  A.  XXI  p.  171-72, 

2.  Biihler  A^oka  Iiisehriften  p,  3 thinks  that  this  is  a careless 
writing  for  tr. 
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( 9 ) the  gen.  sing,  of  ^ bases  in  at  Girnar  and 

at  Shahbazgarhi,  e.  g.  and 

Senart  admits1 2  that  ‘to  a certain  degree  at  least,’ 
these  two  inscriptions  ‘do  reflect  different  shades  of 
dialect’.  But  he  is  not  ready  to  admit  the  same  with  re- 
gard to  the  other  group,  which  shows  more  Magadhisms 
than  the  one  we  have  just  dealt  with.  That  even  at  Gir- 
nar and  at  Shahbazgarhi  we  have  to  reckon  with  certain 
Magadhisms  is  clear  from  nom.  sing,  in  it  e.  g.  Girnar, 
edict  XII  line  1 where  is  quite  distinct ; and  Shahbaz- 
garhi, edict  X line  1 where  too  it  is  equally  distinct- 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  similarity  between  the 
Dhauli-Jaugada  and  the  KhalsI  versions  is  very  remark- 
able for  their  great  distance.  It  can,  however,  be  explain- 
ed in  this  way,  that  both  these  provinces  viz-'  the  Kuttak- 
Ganjam  and  the  upper-Jumna  province,  were  so  closely 
connected  with  the  central  province  of  the  empire,  that  the 
peculiar  dialects  of  these  gave  up  their  individual  pecu- 
liarities in  preference  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  court 
language. 

Franke  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove  the  ‘Pali- 
grundlage1  (grounding)  of  the  dialects  of  this  and  the  im- 
mediately following  period.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
dialects  represented  on  the  Asokan  and  post-Asokan  in- 
scriptions are  the  natural  development  of  the  dialects 
spoken  in  Buddha’s  times,  one  of  which  is  preserved  to  us 
in  the  literary  Pali.  Nobody  can  think  of  tracing  them 
immediately  to  Yedic  Sanskrit. 


1.  O.  C.  p.  172. 

2.  Pali  and  Sanskrit  p.  66. 
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We  shall  note  some  phonological  and  morphological 
peculiarities  of  the  inscriptional  dialects  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  consideration  of  the  literary  Prakrits. 

41.  Phonology: — The  inscriptional  dialects  agree  with 
the  Pali  sound  system  entirely.  Of  vowels  %,  it  and 
are  lost;  consonants  are  still  not  on  their  way  to  de- 
cline as  in  the  literary  Prakrits.  We  shall  only  note 
changes'  in  vowels  and  consonants. 

(a)  Change  in  quantity: — lengthening  apparently 

due  to  no  cause  in  Girnar  Il-Sk.  f^T%c*TT ; 

Girnar  II-sHN,  farTRRjJrT  Gir  III-fa^tppT; 

Khalsi  fojp#  (^j) ; 

Khalsi  VI ; shortening  due  to  a conjunct  or 
anuswara  in  '4??*pfw  Khalsi  III-*dt*J5iIW-  This 
shortening  often  does  not  take  place  ; but  the 
conjunct  is  simplified  and  the  vowel  lengthened 
in  qT^rrf*rr%%H  Gir.  III-qqTT%q%?r.  feijdw 

Mansehra  I,  Shah.  XII-^rh,  Shah.  XI- 

( b ) Change  in  quality: — 3 Gir.  I-=q  ; fjUT  Gir.  I- 
sfq: ; fewer  Jaugada  I-feryn'qcTT,  qer  Gir.  I-^%; 

Gir.  IV-JfT# : Gir.  XlII-gi%. 

{c)  Anaptyxis  in  n<=5fr  Khalsi  XII-JT^i;  (f«TT  Gir.  XII- 
• sft),  yi^TlRr  Gir.  XHI-STOrfe;  mwl  Khalsi, 
Jaugada  ni-szfew. 

(d)  Syncope:— sjfemnfe  Khalsi  VI-3T#%  ; Gir.  IV 
through  Dropping  of  a consonant 

between  vowels  has  not  yet  become  so  frequent 
as  later. 


1.  Senart,  O.  C.  Pait  II.  Ind.  Ant.  XXI  p.  2 ff. 
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(e)  Changes  in  consonants:— qqr%RrR  Khalsi  XII- 
qqrRRlR,  tiqfijqR  Gir.  IV-RqRqf?p  showing  cere- 
bral in  place  of  dental  when  a ^ is  dropped  be- 
fore it ; qrfer,  RIRR  Gir.  IV  where  q is  changed 
to  ^ Gir,^  Khalsi  XII-?ppq,  |rfq,  app 
Khalsi  IV  etc.-Rqrq,  V-W-H  where  is  simpli- 
fied into  f ; conjuncts  are  simplified  in 
various  ways,  e.  g.  Gir.  111-311%^, 

Khalsi  IV-3iRqq;q ; Gir.- Ill,  .gjqrR 
Khalsi-f^q:  ; ^fitqrqrR  Khalsi  IV,  STRRrqrR  Gir. 
IV-3Tra^FqTR ; 3TfHWfe  Gir.  XII,  3Rqp#  Khalsi 
Xll-sPfqtjpsf^ ; q^rlTR  Gir.  XII  or  RfsqrR 
Khalsi  XII-^spR  or  JJfPRiR  ; qfr  Gir.  Khalsi 
XH-fnl ; sir  Gir.  Jaugada  I;  Gir.  VI, 

3RRf%  Jaugada  VI-R^g  ; RffRRfJTRR  Gir.  IV, 
^rrfwrr  K h al sI-Rr^qrpjfRTR,  From  all  these 
cases  it  will  be  seen  that  the  conjunct  shows 
assimilation  first  and  then  simplification,  even 
without  lengthening  of  the  proceeding  vowel. 

42.  Inflection: — (a)  As  in  the  Pali,  the  consonantal 
declension  tends  to  marge  into  the  vowel-especially  thest- 
class.  Still  55TT^RT,  *rar,  *1#,  strt,  frr;,  Tqqft,  rrt  and 

other  forms  show  that  a few  consonantal  bases  are  pre- 
served. 

The  nominative  singular  of  masculine  sq  bases  ends 
in  err  in  Girnar,  Shahbazgarhi  inscriptions  and  in  it  in 
the  rest.  But  even  the  former  show  the  distinctly  FFIRt 
ending  it  e.  g.  Gir.  Ill  beside  Shah.  Ill,  ^44^=1%  be- 
side v-l4viRRTUi  Shah.  XI,  %rr  fqq  beside  %qR  fifql  according 
to  Senart’s  reading. 

The  neuters  show  the  usual  g.  ^frq  Gir.  I ; but  it 
often  takes  the  it  on  the  analogy  of  masculine  arbeses  e.  g- 
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Shah.  I,  sit  snpit  Gir.  IV.  The  distinction  in 

gender  is  thus  obscured  and  we  get  forms  like  JMTHT 

Gir.  VIII,  if  Senart’s'  reading  is  correct.  Buhler1 2  reads 
which  would  be  a good  parallel  to  of  Shah  I. 

The  dative  is  in  m or  art  3BTR  Gir.  Hl.t^  ^ 

Shah.  V.  Even  feminines  have  q ; 5?iR  viH!3’TRFi  Gir.  Ill, 

The  ablative  ends  in  sir,  as  the  final  consonant  is  ever 
avoided  Gir.  VI.  Fem.  Gir-  II. 

The  gen.  ends  in  through  from  even  in  the 
case  of  | bases.  fsra^rcn  Khalsi  I,  beside  Gir.  I 

and  fspr?r%^  Jaugada  I The  tr  gen.  of  <lMi  is  due  to  Sk. 
3T^  in  *Tf 

The  loc.  ends  in  %,  tt  in  Girnar-Shahbazgarhi  in- 
scriptions and  in  1%  (through  % from  %r),  u in  the  other 
group,  Gir.  II,  Gir.  Ill,  T%r%fTf%  Jaugada  II. 

The  plurals  are  almost  regular,  with  due  phonetic 
changes.  JTfrfrrcir  Gir.  V-JTfTfrr^r:,  Jaugada  II- 

srNsqrft,  ^rr%J  Gir.  IV-ffr^Rni,,  Gir.  IV-frlrig.  A nom. 

plural  in  Ti  is  seen  in  Gir.,  Jaugada,  Khalsi  III— 

; =r|r|  Gir.  IV  is  looked  upon  as  plural  of 

the  ablative  by  Senart.3 

Of  pronouns  the  following  forms,  oceuring  in  most  of 
the  edicts,  should  be  noted. 

JTffqr,  jw;  nom.  sing,  wr  pi.;  sRq;both  masc- 

and  fem.,  ?tf,  mm,  hr.  Ur(H,  tfcTPsr,  etc. 

; irr,  fir,  ®r,  etc. 

1.  Inscriptions  de  Piyadasi,  Ind.  Ant.  XXI  5. 

2.  A^oka  Insohriften  p.  52. 

3.  O.  C.  p.  6. 
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(b)  In  conjugation  too,  the  dialects  of  the  inscriptions 
agree  materially  with  the  Pali,  as  the  following  forms 
will  show. 

I-  *TdTrf,  and  Mansehra  XII,  where  the  first 
form  is  to  be  regarded  as  a Sanskritism  ; 

gpnfrT,  TOM,  ^RT%,  = RSitfd, 

strrV  is  passive,  explained  by  Biihler  as 
coming  through  aTRwft  from  strwrI;  Jaugada 
has  the  pass.  STRftRrfcr. 

f^TTjj  or  are  imperatives  and 

%r  or  (wd),  (sRPitpi),  erg 

( = ^|0  are  potentials. 

3.  ®npj,  from  3TRfwTg  according  to  Senart,* 

3TR5Rr%g  Jaugada  are  aorists.  epf  is  the  only 
perfect  seen  in  these  inscriptions. 

4.  5TRRT^  (pass.),  ), 

3RM%Rr%  (causal),  3T3RrRRfr%,  equivalent 

to  TIRMTR,  are  futures. 

-5.  Causal  is  formed  by  adding  q.  fRTT^TT:. 

vJMlPldr*-  is  a double  causal  ; SRiqfqjjfd.  Still  there 
are  some  traces  left  of  the  ^ causal;  e.  g.  3fR^t%qr 

5.  There  are  absolutives  and  infinitives  and  parti- 
ciples of  all  kinds. 

e.  g.  3TTCn)HT  ( =rfi)  Gir.  I,  3TRJR?gDhauli  I are  absolu- 
tives. 

Gir.  Ill  appears  to  be  an  infini- 
tive. 

5fR,  did,  dfdd,  fRT,  fqfdd,  ^Ttdn%  are  past  participles. 


1.  O.  C.  p.  3. 

2.  O.  C.  p.  8. 
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'few  Shah.  XII,  wA  Gir.  XII  according  to  Senart 
Gir.  XII,  TcT^tTf  Gir.IV  are  pres.  part. 

'Frf^r,  are  potential  participles. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  Sanskritisms  from  time  to 
time.  Franke  admits  that  they  are  more  numerous  in 
the  Shahbazgarhi  inscription,  perhaps  because  it  was  very 
near  Kashmir,  the  home  of  the  so  called  secondary  Sans- 
krit. But  words  and  forms  like  urn,  *f^r,  rrrrer 

FFtf^,  ^ipT,  *|jT,  5P%|^T,  ¥RTcT  that  occur 

within  the  first  four  edicts  alone  of  Girnar,  show  that 
Sanskrit  tradition  was  current  and  unbroken  then,  as  it 
was  in  later  centuries  and  exercised  its  influence  over  the 
growing  vernaculars.  The  same  is  observable  in  the 
literary  Marathi  or  Hindi  or  Bengali  of  today. 


PART  ¥, 


'The  literary  Prakrits  and  the  Vernaculars. 

I The  Prakrits. 

43.  The  name  and  genesis: — Under  the  name  Prakrit, 
the  grammarians  understand  various  languages.  The 
oldest  of  them,  Vararuci,  mentions  four:  the  Mahara- 

stri,  Paisaci,  MagadhI  and  Sauraseni.  Hemacandra,  a 
Jain  writer  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  12th  century, 
mentions  three  more,  the  Arsa  which  is  nothing  else  than 
the  ArdhamagadhI  of  others,  the  Chulikapaisacika  and  the 
Apabhramsa.  Later  grammarians  follow  Hemachandra 
generally. 

Vararuci  does  not  recognise  Apabhramsa  as  a sepa- 
rate Prakrit,  perhaps  rightly  so.  It  was  what  some  rhe- 
toricians called  or  spoken  language  of  the  country 

or  people.  Dandi1  tells  us  that  in  Kavya,  Apabhramsa 
meant  language  of  cowherds  and  such  other  people,  and 
in  text  books  (of  grammar  or  rhetoric)  whatever  was 
different  from  Sanskrit  was  called  Apabhramsa.  Under 
Prakrit  he  understands  RTfTW,  which  is  Prakrit  par  ex- 
cellence,2 ifr^i  and  55T2f.  ifl^t  was  evidently  another 

name  for  HHPIT ; what  he  understood  by  oSIcfr  is  not  quite 
clear. 

All  Prakrit  grammarians  understand  that  the  origin 
of  these  languages  is  Sanskrit.  We,  however,  know  that 
this  could  not  have  been  the  case.  These  literary  lang- 
uages are  derived  from  dialects — say  Apabhramsas  which 


1,  <s, 

2.  O.  C. 
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with  the  dialects  of  the  inscriptions,  the  Pali  and  the 
Vedic  Sanskrit  form  one  continuous  chain.  Their  deve- 
lopment from  the  inscriptional  dialects  will  be  clear  from 
the  few  points  which  we  note  as  follows: — 

Pr.  irnar 

„ 5?n%-Gir.  qfRW 

,,  and  arw^T-Inscr.  and 

>>  3%f|-Inscr.  5f|Tt- 

Then  the  general  agreement  in  phonology,  which  we 
shall  notice  below,  points  to  the  same  direction.  Only,  we 
cannot  show  more  points  of  harmony  in  morphology,  as 
the  Prakrits  show  a decidedly  analytic  stage. 

That  the  Prakrits,  through  the  inscriptional  dialects 
reach  back  to  the  Yedic  language1  directly  is  shown  by 
facts  and  forms  like  the  following: — 

(a)  The  looseness  of  Samdhi  rules  and  which 

is  very  common  in  the  Prakrits.  Pr.  flfiw,  ^z 
WI  for  vtRT,  FTP!-  Cf.  col.  Mar.  3PTR. 

( b ) In  phonology,  the  Prakrits  like  the  Yedic, 
change  single  d,  dh  between  two  consonants  to 
1,  lh,  Ved.  Pr.  355,  Mar.  jj55;  Pr.  #55^,  Mar. 

; Ved.  Jjoof,  Pr.  3tTs§t ; the  Vedic  com- 
bination is  seen  in  Pr,  33  e.  g.  Pr. 

This  cannot  go  back  to  classical  Sanskrit  ; 
Ved.  Pr.  Ved.  w,  Pr.  ; 

(c)  In  inflection  certain  forms  go  back  only  to 
Vedic  Sanskrit,  e.  g.  nom.  pi.  3TT5I,  Vedic  3TRP, 
JJrntt  Ved.  ^IPP,  gen.  sing.  fem.  spiT  to  Vedic 


1.  Pischel,  O.  C.  p.  4. 
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Cf.  Pr.  JTR5fq;  instr.  pi.  qf|  to 

Vedic  irf^:  ; cf.  Wfi:>  P-  qfrt,  Pr.  gr!T|;  imp.  2nd. 
sing.  to  Vedic  qrfq,  Pr^f^;  to  Vedic.  fRltfq ; 
infinitives  in  stttt  and  rpr,  Vedic  cf.  Pr.  ^ 
to  Vedic  q*^q. 

(d)  In  vocabulary,  the  Prakrits  possess  certain 
words  that  are  traceable  only  to  Vedic  Sanskrit 
e.  g.  qrar  from  Ved.  q^;  7TT,  ^r,  from  Ved.  rTHf, 
rc'-qr ; rari,  Ved.  m- 


Except  in  the  JTffRTfT,  there  is  not  much  literature  in 
the  other  Prakrits.  But  we  find  them  used  to  a certain 
extent  in  the  Sanskrit  dramas.  The  3TR^fr  is  the  language 
of  prose  in  the  dramas,  although  of  course  it  is  spoken  by 
inferior  characters  and  women  only.  It  is  the  language 
of  the  prose  in  q%4§Rf  throughout.  The  ^qqiw>  a border 
language  between  theqRT'qr  and  ###  and  therefore  show- 
ing features  of  both,  possesses  a lot  of  literature.  It  is 
the  language  of  the  sacred  canon  of  the  Jainas  and  all 
their  erf  and  "sqrf  works  like  srRTRIb  ^qrqq^qrsTf  and  q;cq§vl 
are  written  in  it.  The  Magadhi  fares  worst  of  all  It  is 
found  used  by  some  minor  characters  in  the  and 

other  dramas  and  the  5TTq;RT,  qrfM  are  according  to 

grammarians,  its  subdialects.1  The  wr  shows  no  extant 
literature.  The  ffFW  of  was,  according  to  very  old 

tradition,  written  in  the  qwCr.  Hemcandra2  mentions  a dia- 
lect When  ^ calls  it  a ^cWrqr,3  he  only 

misunderstands  the  name.  The  qrfRTsT  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  these  Prakrits.  It  must  have  become  a 
literary  language  sometime  before  the  first  known  drama- 


1.  Pischel,  Grammatik  p.  24. 

2.  IV  325  to  328,  in  Pischel  O.  C.  p.  27. 

3.  I-  38. 
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tist  wrote  his  work,  as  in  all  dramas  Prakrit  poetry  is 
written  in  w^ki^Ti  only.  The  heroines,  for  instance,  ordi- 
narily speak  the  but  when  they  speak  in  verse,  they 

exclusively  use  the  The  entire  verse- portion  of  the 

is  written  in  it.  The  language  and  the  form  acted 
mutually  upon  each  other:  the  verses  were  written  in  it* 
because  it  lent  itself  easily  to  poetic  composition ; and 
because  it  was  almost  exclusively  used  in  such  compose* 
tion,  its  supple  character  was  accentuated.  It  became, 
therefore,  language  of  poetic  composition  par  excellence,, 
and  the  two  lyrical  anthologies,  and 

the  two  epics,  and  the  drama  (partly)  are  the 

well-known  works  in  that  language. 

as  we  have  seen,  means  a colloquial  dialect 
underlying  any  of  the  literary  Prakrits.  Hence  it  is,  that 
in  enumerating  languages,  grammarians  give  it  a 
separate  place  beside  and  spit,1  classifying  litera- 
ture  speaks  of  WVm:9  and  Originally  it 

must  have  teen  the  language  of  the  people,  and  works 
must  have  been  written  in  it  later,  to  enable  to  make 
^his  classification.  The  varieties  of  the  like 

and  are,  according  to  grammarians,2 

spoken  in  provinces  like  in  the  west  and  q?T  in  the 
east*  Pingala’s  Chandassutra  and  the  Prakrit  of  the  fourth 
act  of  the  VikramorvasI  are  the  only  specimens  of  litera- 
ture in  mm  besides  the  verses  quoted  by  in  his 

grammar. 

Pischel3  concludes  from  such  facts  that  Ve  have  there- 
fore to  distinguish  between  a Sauraseni  Apabhramsa,  the 

1. 0.  C.  I 32. 

2.  Pischel  O.  C.  27. 

3.  O.  C.  p.  3. 
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old  colloquial  language  of  the  Surasenas  of  which  the 
modern  Gujarati  and  Marwari  are  continuations,  and  a 
SaurasenI  Prakrit,  a literary  language’.  In  the  same  way 
there  was  a Maharastrl  Apabhramsa  from  which  the 
modern  Marathi  has  descended,  and  a Magadhi  Apa- 
bhramsa from  which  the  BihSrl  and  the  Bengali  have  des- 
cended. We  have  to  remark  again  that  a literary  language 
is  not  an  ‘artificial’  language  made  by  any  body,  but  one  or. 
another  dialect  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a common  language 
of  literature  and  which  therefore  has  got  an  accepted  fixed 
form  incapable  of  further  development. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  names  of  these  languages 
are  derived  either  from  the  countries  where  they 
were  current,  or  from  the  * people  by  whom  they 
were  spoken.  Thus  the  Tff^WSr  was  the  language  of 
the  country  lying  south  of  the  and  north  of  the- 
river  belonged  to  the  sgjsNr:,  the  country  round 

about  JT'PJ  comprising,  say,  part  of  eastern  Punjab  also  ; 
ep-WR-fr  lay  to  the  east  of  in  the  district  of  Allaha- 

bad etc. ; Trmr  had  W4  or  Bihar  for  its  country,  whose 
capital  was  first  then  qisfegsr.  Thus  they  were 

spread  over  the  whole  of  upper  India,  north  of  the  Satpura 
range  and  west  of  the  Hoogli  river. 

But  where  is  the  home  of  the  WP#  to  be  sought  ? 
The  grammarians  and  rhetoricians  had  no  idea  of  it. 
They  misunderstood  the  name  and  thought  that  it  was  a 
language  of  spirits  and  goblins.  The  Mahabharata1  men- 
tions the  NWq  people  amongst  the  tribes  that  distinctly 
point  to  the  north-west  as  their  home.  They  are  the 
<ST:pfaT:,  3WI:  (according  to  Grierson,2  the  modern  Punjab 
district  of  Hazara),  TOPST:,  (a  tribe  of  the  Hindu 

1.  VII,  499. 

%.  I»d.  Ant.  XLIII  p.  144. 
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Kush),  the  ^T:  (or  Dards)  and  the  mu  (Scythians).  From 
such  references  and  linguistic  evidence,  Grierson  has  con* 
clusively  proved  that  the  wild  tribes  of  the  extreme  North*' 
west/  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  are 
the  modern  representatives  of  the  ancient  i%Rr:.  Some 
grammarians  state,  that  there  were  the  and 

wrtJ  varieties5  of  the  WRT.  This  would  mean  that  the 
f'ftrm  and  their  language  had  occupied  a goodly  portion  of 
the  modern  Punjab  and  that  on  their  border  these  mixed 
! arose  The  connection  between  the  W and 

STRYfdt,  which  the  above  presupposes,  is  significant  And 
we  have^  to  understand  the  remark  of  Yaranci  * that 
the  rtRYFfr  is  the  Jt$l % or  basis  of  the  %Nt  in  the  light  of  it 
All  that  is  meant  thereby  is,  that,  special  features  apart’ 
both  the  languages  underwent  similar  changes  ; and  that 
perhaps  the  TOFfr  borrowed  much  from  5jR#fr  vocabulary 
as  also  from  Sanskrit.4  The  above  disposes  of  the  theory 
of  Hoernle/  that  PaisacI  was  a Prakrit  spoken  by  Dravi- 
dian  aborigines. 

It  will  be  clear  from  the  above  and  from  the  phono- 
logy of  the  Prakrits,  which  we  shall  presently  take  up, 
that  the  traditional  view  represented  by  the  grammarians 
regarding  the  Prakrits  is  the  right  one.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  Yararuci,  the  oldest  of  the  Prakrit 
grammarians,  and  probably6  the  same  as  the  Vartikakara 

atyayana,  Canda  who  is  to  be  placed  much  anterior  to 

1.  Z.  D.  M.  G.  LXVI  p.  69,  74. 

2.  JTr^cr%7r  quoted  in  Pischel.  Grammatik  p.  27. 

i 3.  X,  2. 

T G*ierson,  PaisScI,  Pisacas  and  Modern  Pisaca,  Z.  D.  M.  G. 

1 x VI  p.  65, 

5*  Gaudian  Grammar  p.  xix. 

6.  Pischel,  Grammatik  p.  34. 
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Hemcandra,  and  even  to  Dhanapala,  the  Prakrit  lexico- 
grapher of  the  10th  century  A.  C.  and  Hemcandra  were 
right  in  their  four  or  fivefold  classification  of  the  Prakrit- 
Hoernle’s  only  two  varieties  of  Prakrit,  the  Sauraseni 
Prakrit  and  the  Magadhi  Prakrit,'  accepted  by  Grierson1 2 
also,  has  no  foundation  in  facts.  The  principal  Prakrits 
have  distinctive  features  of  their  own  (see  below),  which 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a re-classification  as  suggested. 

44.  Phonology  of  the  Prakrits: — The  vowels  have  generally 
remained  the  same,  except  ^ and  which  are  changed  and 
it  and  aft  which,  as  in  Pali,  became  it,  3*r.  There  are  as 
many  consonants  as  in  Sanskrit,  but  they  have  suffered 
various  changes. 

a.  Vowels: — The  Maharastrl  and  others  possess  all  the 
vowels,  except  the  four  mentioned  above.  We  shall  only 
note  the  changes  which  are  often  observable  either  in  the 
quality  or  in  the  quantity  of  the  vowels. 

(a)  Changes3  in  quality: — becomes  §;.  M. 
ijrrnsf  Mar.  iwz,  Mar.  T%a>  and  from  acRT,  3RTR:, 

ej  becomes  3.  M.  Mar.  (-^10,  from 

WT,  In  the  last  two  examples  the  change  com- 

pensates the  loss  of  a semivowel. 

er  becomes  it.  M.  Mar.  tCT,  Coll.  Mar. 

slRl  Mar.  UT53T  Mar.  ih?  from  W^> 

and  ?F^- 

3T  becomes  art.  M.  «rR  Mar.  sfa,  i?R  Mar.  jtR,  Mar. 

(w?fteT  cot),  Mar.  arm  from  i^C 

1.  Gaudian  Languages  p.  xviii. 

2.  Seven  Grammars  of  the  Bihar!  language  p.  5. 

3.  5rr^crWT^r  I and  I,  46,  47,  53,  54,  57. 
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and  srfcfo.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ap  in  the  first 
case  compensates  the  loss  of  ? and  in  the  last  two  cases  of 
a semivowel. 

^TT  becomes  ar  in  some  cases.  M.  ^ Mar.  Mar.  ^ 

from  cT^r  and  q-^r, 

air  becomes  it.  M.  iftj  from  stir,  prq. 

’"'^T  becomes  srr.  M.  Vfrar  Mar.  from  i-nfe:. 

5 becomes  3?.  f?5fr  Mar.  from  qfft.  sftsr. 

* becomes  it.  M 5}j,  irfftj  from  ffnr,  f#. 

" becomes  ? or  it.  M.  jftp,  ft'sh  from  jpq, 

qr  becomes  a?,  3,  ft  when  initial  and  even  M.  <pn, 

TOI^Mar.  cm,  -TOi;  M.  fq%t,  fqjpflL  fw,  Mar.  f^£r,  fq^,  qffq;  qrag) 
;^rar%STT,  Mar.  qi-3ti,  *JT3^Tf ; ftvj,  fpsgt,  Mar.  ftvj,  ftp; 

Mar.  W (in  P?!R-vi) ; from  fjrr.  %q-q,  ?fq,  ?r%qj,  fqr,  qnq\ 

Wi,  ’m,  W- 

^ sometimes  becomes  r.  M-  f%3f<nr  or  qspiTT,  Mar. 
from  %?qr ; %qft,  Mar.  sfft  from 

b invariably  becomes  n.  M.  &st,  ftsq  from  $55, 

and  tfrPft.  But  in  certain  cases  it  is  split  up  as 
it  were  into  its  component  parts  ; e.  g.  Mar.  (in 

the  speech  of  women  etc.),  ^ffr  vul.  Mar.  =q*rp,  pir 

vul.  Mar.  ^2,  from  t^r,  iff.  ^T,  In  fftqq  the  h of 
is  weakened  ; which  is  perhaps  due  to  the  anuswara  which 
affects  the  quantity.  In  the  Mar.  the  n is  regular, 

tfft*  shows  a weakening  of  ft  in  qjftT. 

iftinthe  jsame  way  becomes  arr.  qifftft,  H. 

from  TO.  sp  is  also  weakened  to  3 in  qr-Hq,  qyftp 

from  inftcf,  qftq. 

(b)  Change  in  quantity— The  quantity  of  syllables 
n Prakrits  is  affected  by  the  assimilation  and  loss  of  con- 
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juncts.  Whenever  a conjunct  is  simplified,  and  it  is 
invariably  the  case  in  Prakrits  with  the  exception 
sometimes  of  the  Magadhi,  the  preceding  vowel  is 
lengthened  in  order  to  preserve  the  quantity.  This  rule 
is  thus  given  by  Hemacandra1  in  a limited  form.  'The 
vowel  preceding  a ?[,  ?T,  g or  g,  that  is  dropped  is 

lengthened.’ 

e.  g.  M.  qqqqr,  qtdWt  Mar.  fqtn^T,  Mar. 

from  W.WV-, 

Other  examples  are  qrrtdWT  Mar.  qredT,  qrfT'vJl  Mar. 
qrrl^r  or  dfWb  ?rfsii,  3fr?rr  Mar.  WM>  from  ^J:> 

T%iT, 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  conjunct  is  retained,  the  pre- 
ceding long  vowel  is  shortened. 

e.  g.  M.  Mar.  apsrT,  T^dr.  dfagt,  from 

atra,  gdRt,  artfn?. 

Since  an  anuswara  gives  to  a syllable  the  quantity 
of  a conjunct,  it  causes  lengthening  when  it  is  dropped. 

e.  g.  grit,  5flgi  Mar.  cfrd,  did!  Mar.  from  f%,  fd#t, 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  visarga  ; '-git  from 

Often  however  vowels  are  lengthened  or  shortened 
without  any  apparent  cause. 

e.  g.  Ool.  Mar.  n%T,  ^TTfrnT  Mar.  'qrfvr  (-^$5), 

Sometimes  tt  and  # represent  an  3Td  or  e.  g. 

for  qqidsj  and  vrpns,  aTmftpfr,  for  '9W, 

Such  an  3jr  is  sometimes  further  weakened,  e.  g ■ 
from  STdPi;  df  for  from  # often  takes  the  place 

1.  I 43. 

2.  Hemcandra  I 84. 
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of  3 before  conjunct*.  e.  g- ^ te  Mar.  rite  from  Mar. 
Hte  from 

.N.  B. — Examples  are  chosen  from  M.  only  because  there 
is  a general  agreement  in  this  respect  amongst 
the  Prakrits. 

' (c)  Vowels  are  often  dropped  in  Prakrits  without 
any  cause,  your  from  fa  and  fa  from  arfa  not  in  the 

beginning  of  a sentence  ; q from  also  in  combinations; 
fcf  or  % after  a word,  from  fgrr^TJf.  This  may  perhaps  be 
due  to  loss  of  accent.  The  Ardha  MagadhI  shows  words 
like  from  nr?  from  atnR,  from 

from  The  Maharastrl  too  has  ^ from  WM,  a[3fe 

from  3#rt. 

b.  The  Consonants : — Like  inflections,  these  serve  to 
show  the  difference  between  the  several  Prakrits  clearly. 
The  vowels  are  not  of  much  use  from  that  point  of  view. 

Here  the  Maharastrl,  ArdhamagadhI,  and  Sauraseni 
show  a closer  resemblance  with  one  another,  than  the 
MagadhI  and  Paisachl.  Maharastrl,  however,  shows  the 
consonants  in  a much  more  degenerate  state  than  even 
the  ArdhamagadhI. 

(a)  Initial  consonants  generally  remain  unchanged 
except  fj;  which  in  Sauraseni  and  MagadhI  becomes  % ; e.  g. 
fara-cteff,  and  ?;  which  in  Maharastrl  sometimes  becomes  ^ 
e.  g.  Mar.  Mar.  and  f>  which  in  almost  a 

single  case — perhaps  borrowed — becomes  e.  g.  RhrtI- 

t%yPT:,  or  '3  in  ^sr-j^sr,  or  ^ in  T,  7,  y,  Jjf  also 

are  changed  in  some  cases  ; e.  g. 

yny,  o?T^3T  Mar.  :gl4t-yifq^T,  which  last 

is  evidently  a case  of  dissimilation.  % invariable  be- 
comes ^ in  Maharastrl,  ArdhamagadhI  and  Sauraseni. 

*5«r-ro, 
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(6)  Medially  the  single  consonants  g;,  ^ , 

and  \ are  generally  dropped  in  most  Prakrits,  e.  g. 

frHfr,  *T3*Hrrar:,  pTr^-wcrar- 

fe-pg:,  ijv  also  follows  them, 

but  leaves  its  traces  in  an  ergfTHpE ; e.  g.  # ^HT— srg=TT.  The. 
^ that  is  seen  to  take  the  place  of  the  dropped  consonants 
fa  euphonic.  Sometimes  it  is  written,  but  sometimes  not. 
This  is  what  is  called  by  Prakrit  grammarians  the  5T2jf%.’ 

2,  But  in  some  cases,  instead  of  being  dropped 
some  of  these  consonants  are  changed  to  those* 

of  other  classes. 

2.  q in  many  cases  becomes  \\  ; 

rarely  *?_,  yrcfif^T-STPfte  probably  through  sn%t5:. 

3.  \ becomes  f ; srsf-tn:,  : sometimes  also 

as  in  'Era?  and  '&!%  from  qR3?T%.  5 be- 
comes \ as  in  qte-dre ; Z becomes  3 

oftener  than  % and  $ appear  to  change  ; ?raPt~ 
rRTR:.  qEra^-^T^ra,  Mar. 

4.  The  PaisacI  differs  from  the  other  Prakrits  in* 
changing  the  mediae  into  tenues,  e.  g.  JTFR-ir^r, 
fT-r-rtr, 

5.  The  tenues  aspirates  and  medial  aspirates  ge«~ 

nerally  become  5 in  all  Prakrits,  e.  g.  «Tff-3TTW 
iffT-ip?:,  :ntr,  old  Mar.  Jrr|l-s!T?t:,  Mar.  sr%r- 

«n^:,  *??T^r-wrnr  Exceptions  are  few,  like  gdrr- 
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and  ?!  remain  the  same,  and  % becomes  ^ or 

and 

In  PaisacI  again,  the  medial  aspirates  become 
hard  aspirates.  TOfr* 

W,  ^TOT-^T“^T. 

6.  Of  nasals,  the  Maharastri,  Saurasem,  and  Maga- 
dhi  show  % rarely  sr.  The  Palsacl  has  a single 
i^that  serves  the  purpose  of  all  the  nasals. 

In  M.  initial  ^ optionally,  and  other  H invari- 
ably, becomes  In  Anig.  and  others  initial 
^remains. 

e.  g . M.  ;T3T<,.^P,  Amg-  but  HT1^,  «TP>T-  Even  in- 
M.  the  H of  the  instr.  sing,  remains  unchanged- 
e.  g,  Amg.  shows  3PPV 

beside  ?nvf. 

7.  ^ remains  the  same  in  all  dialects  except  Mag&~ 

dhi  where  it  must  become  ^Mg.  5^* 

M.  and  S.  and  Amg.  ^T^lr,  ^ 

There  are,  however,  cases  where  in  the  other  dia- 
lects ^ appears  for  ^ ; e . </.  ?f^T,  SW^V 

sra^from  ffel,  ^FFT:,  WT:> In  Maharastrl*, 
ArdhamagadhI  and  Saurasenl  apparently,  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  Magadhisms. 

^ sometimes  becomes  ^ in  the  dialects  ; 

In  f%I  it  has  become  5.  In 
Pais&cl  it  has  also  become  ^ according  to 
grammarians.^f^  jss. 

8.  The  three  sibilants  become  g in  all  the  dialects 
invariably,  except  a form  of  Magadhi,  which 
shows' for  these  uniformly, 
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for  qT?5i:,  qflqpj,  qiq:.  But  it  appears  that  they 
are  as  often  changed  into  a f;  e.  g.  qf  Mar.  <3^- 
^I>  q'r^T  Mar.  qff-rqqr ; qg^-qgq,  qo^- 

q^nT,  fqapr-qqqq,  grift -qrftfct.  ^sometimes  becomes 
f.  e.  g.  W~<¥Z:,  Cf.  tyxpf,  %g, 

?Ttp  in  Kappasutta1  for  qqpr,  giqq^r,  grpq. 

9.  Conjunct  consonants  are  either  assimilated,  or 
simplified,  in  which  case  the  preceding  vowel  is 
generally  lengthened,  or  lastly  split  up  by  an 
intervening  vowel. 

’(a)  Very  often  the  first  member  of  a conjunct  is 
assimilated  with  the  following  one  ; e.  g. 

y?T  and  also  tut  from  ; 
the  semivowels  ^ always  assimilate  with 
the  other  member ; 0.  g.  q#,  from 

q?q^;  but  qftqm. 

ib)  \ and  gotten  change  to  q and  assimilate  the 
first  member  to  themselves  ; q^=qq-jp^q,  q-gqp- 
qT^T  qq[:  and  qTqq-qrq,  q--ST-tpq, 
Tfrm-^qrq.  The  Magadhi  retains  q in  these 
cases,  e.  g.  fq^qTi?^,  qrq  from  tqqjPR:,  qij, 

q4.-. 

’(c)  Nasals  forming  second  member  are  assimilated 
with  the  preceding  consonant,  e.  g.  qf5qwT-qf|jr 
-jjjTf  qjq.  q is  assimilated  with  the 
preceding  nasal : — yoii-sfjvq  ; -qq-'jpq, 
p?rrqr%.  Magadhi  and  Paisaci,  however,  have 
551;  in  these  cases  ; 0.  g.  ejssr,  gsq,  sqgq-sn.  ^q 
gives  q ; 


1.  Ed.  Jacobi  1878, 
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(cl)  i with  dental  gives  a double  lingual ; 

Mar. 

( e ) ^ and  wj  give  m.  ^3^  Mar. 

; 2 and  g become  g,  e.  g.- 
?%  In  Mag.  the  combination  *2  is  found  for 
2 and  % e.  y.  f^2,  *p-2Tl%^r.  ^ remains  in  Mag. 

but  becomes  ?«r  in  other  dialects  ; and 
from  «TT  gives  UfTT  in  all  dialects.  is 

represented  either  by  i?*5.  or  ^ and 

^Tfrsg  and  trrfOs^T.  For  fuller  treatment  of 
conjuncts,  see  Pischel.' 

((/)  Conjuncts  are  often  split  up  into  two  sylla- 
bles by  means  of  a vowel.  Ihis  is  more 
usually  found  in  the  Ardhamagadhi. 

e.  g.  3%^~-3T>Tir)  in  A mg. 

where  other  dialects,  say  the  Maharastrl, 
show  305,  ofrpif.  The  Paisaci  also  shows 
anaptyxis  in  words  like  vnfttlT,  RMH,  WZfi  from 
vrrqt,  and  -m  Grierson^  is  perhaps  right 
when  he  regards  such  words  as  clear  Sans- 
kritisms,  made  easy  for  pronunciation  by  the 
addition  of  a vowel. 

The  Maharastrl  and  other  dialects  too  show 
as  in  S f^WTTT  iPRET  ’>  M an<*  ^ 

; M.  §.  qfw  beside  WX  Tb 
(g)  Examples,  of  simplification  with  compensa- 
tory lengthening  are:.— jfiTWT-fh'.* 

3^5T%3- 
<*  ' 

1.  Grammatik  p.  185  ff.  _ 

2.  Pisaca,  Paisaci,  and  the  modern  Pisacas,  in  Z D.  M.  G.  for  1912- 
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(A)  Consonants  at  the  end  of  words  are  generally 
dropped  in  all  dialects:  ^,qrq-qicrq,  qrqq;  q^jr- 
OT^-3'P^ ; The  ^ of  the 

tiom.  sing,  becomes  srl,  except  in  Magadhi  and 
Ardhamagadhi  where  only  it  becomes  xr.  Ia 
Apbh.  it  is  further  weakened  into  ipfr.  Pak 
^1,  Apbh  55.  ^ in  compounds  becomes  3?  as 
in  sometimes  it  becomes  as 

in  Mg. 


There  are,  besides,  what  Pischel  calls  Samdhi  conso- 
na^ts  m *he  F'rakrits'  e-  O'  *ias  in  Am g.  'mmq  or  zwvmR- 

Mar*  #5  A mg.  mr%-rr^.  This  n is. 
lound  in  other  cases  also; 

T 7*?C  ?ases  like  ^3T>  fonK  Where  Pischel1 

hnds  the  ?rr^T  consonant  q,  are  perhaps  better  explanied  in. 

this  way,  in  g^ifo]  ^ is  regular,  as  it  is  to  be  explained  as 
due  to  ^rra?  from  s#i ; in  the  same  manner,  the  ? in 
iWt’ir  is  easily  explained.  In  :q?qT|'Tj  however  it  is  to  be 
explained  as  due  to  analogy  of  the  former  two  cases.  The 
q in  these  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the 
form  arid  was  therefore  added  where  it  was  not  wanted; 
regularly.  . §qf?5,  from  s^p,  rqrfcqitf  are  to  be 

explained  in  the  same  manner.  Amg.  from  epqr- 

^ i^explained  by  Pischel  as  formed  on  the  analogy 
oi  RTifn-cq.  where  ^ is  due  to  the  nom.  ending  of  the 

first  member.  Bui  there  is  really  - hardly  any  analogy 
between  these  noun  cases  and  the  adverb  3?g.  Besides 
this  is  not  the  way  analogy  works.  For  two  forms  to- 
affect  each  other,  they  must  belong  to  the  same  gramma- 
tical category.  The  analogy  for  argnmj  is  therefore  to  bo.* 
looked  for  elsewhere ; and  it  is  supplied  by  the  word! 


1.  Graramatik  p.  240. 

S.  Pischel.  O,  G.  p.  240. 
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; gg:  generally  becomes  gvr,  but  in  combinations  re- 
tains its  This  organic  nature  of  the  ^ was  forgotten 
land  it  was  looked  upon  as  a frfb-q-  consonant.  Hence  the 
^ in  The  form  Arag.  again  is  to  be  explained 

as  influenced  by  forms  like  where  r is 

regular. 

4S.  Inflection:— In  declension  and  conjugation  the 
Prakrits  agree  in  a general  way,  when  due  allowance  is 
made  for  phonetic  changes.  There  is  no  consonantal 
declension,  there  is  no  perfect  and  conjunctive,  and  the 
preterite,  which  has  lost  the  augment,  shows  the  same  set 
of  terminations  f?qT  and  for  all  the  three  persons;  a few 
forms  in  en^and  gr  ( gi<)  are  to  be  looked  upon  either  as 
stray  remnants  of  the  old  conjugation  or  as  influenced  bf 
Sanskrit,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  always  exer- 
cised a potent  and  often  disturbing  influence  over  the  Pali 
and  inscriptional  languages.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  Prakrits. 

a Declension: — As  remarked  above,  the  consonantal 
class  has  disappeared  from  the  Prakrits,  as  they,  like  the 
Pali,  suffer  no  consonant  at  the  end  of  a word.  A few  stray 
forms  of  the  consonantal  class  are  to  be  regarded  as  old 
remnants;  e.g.  M.  ; Amg.  ctsiHftrcr, 

^Rfr-fRgr,  efwr; 

The  distinction  in  gender  is  often  not  kept  up;  the  ten- 
dency to  decline  neuters  like  masculines  appears  to  grow. 
Even  in  Sk.  the  neuters  agreed  with  the  masculines  in  all 
but  the  first  two  cases.  The  Prakrits  have  equalised  even 
there,  jjft  JR:,  cPT:  Amg. 


1.  Kappasutta.  Ed.  Jacobi,  p.  160, 

2.  Kappasutta,  p.  72. 
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These  are  cases  of  neuters  in  Neuters  in  st  also  show  the 

same  tendency;  the  way  was  shown  by  the  nom.  plu.  which 
in  Prakrits,  like  the  Veda,  often  end  in  3TT  and  thus  were  not 
distinguishable  from  masc.  forms.  This  was  carried  further 
and  even  singular  forms  were  made  after  the  masc.  e.  g. 
Arag.  S WJTt-TFT?^.  This 

tendency  is  seen  prevalent  in  the  Amg.,  less  so  in  the  Mg. 
and  rare  in  the  other  dialects.1  arffneuters  have  been  turned 
into  3T  masculines  according  to  the  grammarians  e.  g.  5}%, 
13%,  ?rr?ffetc.  Vararuci  lays2  down  a rule  that  nouns  in  apj, 
and  the  words  aifw  and  5R?;  are  to  be  regarded  as  mascu- 
lines. Hemaeandra  agrees  with  him ; e.  g.  qr%rf,  but 
f%,  % which  apparently  are  exceptions.  The  pronouns 
also  are  affected  and  serves  for  masc.  fern,  andneut. 
ST#  cf.  3%  of  the  inscriptions.  The 

Apbh.  according  to  Hemaeandra,3  observes  no  distinction 
in  genders  ; IV  445-the  gender  does  not  count,  e.  g. 

3f«KTr~3rgTm,  3p5T%3T^r%.  This,  however,  may  be  ascribed 
to  metre. 

There  is  no  dual  in  the  Prakrits.  gfr  and%  are  the  only 
duals  preserved. 

Following  are  the  terminations4  for  all  classes,  i.  e. 
sr,  f,  3 etc. 

Sing.  PI. 

N.  %,  tt,  nill  3TT,  % (for  ? and  3) 

A.  n tt,  oh  (for  5 and  s) 

I.  (tJ)  'Jl  or  w,  'JIT  (for  f and  3)  t| 


1.  Pischel.  O.  C.  p.  243. 

2.  IV  18  Ed.  Cowell  p.  34. 

3.  O.  C.  I 31,  32. 

4.  it.  V.  Cowell  p.  39  ff. 
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Abi.  btt,  sfr,  5,  f|  flat,  #r 

Gen,  ^r,  ^Tl"  (for  ? and  g)  (srr)  uj 

There  is  no  real  dative  in  the  Prakrits, 

Neuters  of  all  stems  have  q for  nom.  acc.  sing.  e.  g. 
wn,  <rf|,  tt|. 

The  few  stems  agree  generally  with  their  Sk.  coun- 
terparts, except  in  some  cases  like  ^rrerrsT^T,  '•flrsr^T.  The 
stem  ^F3FI ;has  preserved  some  old  forms  like  ?jfvrt  or 

snnir.  There  are  besides  a few  more  examples  of  the 
consonantal  declension,  e.  y.  stvtf,  erermT  : ®nw,  3TTcf|TH:  ; gpy 
and  >pR:. 

Examples  of  Prakrit  declension 

I The  3?  class. 

Masc.  Singular. 

N.  grTT,  grt  Amg.  Mg.,  gg 

Apbh. 

A.  grW) 

I.  gyPT,  g^PT  (§.  Mg.  and 

p.  g^Pr  only). 

Abl.  grtr  all  dialects  ; grp, 
gtTF3,  grfT  all  except 
S. ; g^rf|,  grtiRdi  M. 
only;  grTT^t  S.  Mg. 
only.  Apbh.  has  grf|, 
g^I| ; P.  grTTcTI  . 

G-  grfW  all  dialects  ; Mg. 

gr^;  Apbh. 

g^*^  g^fh  gri?; 


Plural. 

gg:r  all  dialects  ; g^rAi  Amg;. 

g%  ; g'rp  M.  Amg.  only, 
g^rft  all,  gvrf!  M.,  Amg. 

griig^l,  gfPipTf  etc.  Amg.  also 
g%f| ; Apbh.  gftf . 


gvpvi  all.  grP<P  all  except  S 
Mg.  g^TTf  Apbh. 
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L.  3^1  all  dialects  ; rpw  3^3  all,  3^3  except  S,  Mg. 

M.  and  S.  Jrtra,  <$81%  3^  Apbh. 

Amg.  3rrft  Mg. 

3%,  5^  Apbh. 

It  will  be  easily  observed  that  loc.  sing  in  far,  and  sift 
is  borrowed  from  pronouns,  as  also  the  acc.  pi.  in  3-  The 
instr.  pi.  3f|,  3f|  is  traceable  to  Vedic  3T3':.  The  abl.  pi. 
has  a composite  ending  ; it  is  made  up  of  the  instr.  (3f|  + cPf 
the  abl.  suffix ; *^31  also  is  traceable  to  the  loc.  3 + 3:. 
This  shows  that  the  three  cases  really  are  interdependent, 
as  their  functions  are  very  similar. 


II.  Feminines  in  33 

Sing. 

N.  3T3T 
A.  31^3, 

I.  3I3T3,  M.  has  also  3T3If, 

3T3T5T 

Abl,  3T3T3T1,  3J3T3  M.  Amg. 
3T3T31  S.  Mg. 

G. &D.  3T3I3,  M.  also  3T3T1, 

3T3T3T  A.  3T3Tt 
L.  The  same  as  Gen. 

III.  Stems  in  ?. 

Sing. 

H.  sthTt 

A.  arfwni 

I.  313331 

Abl.  3Tf53,itrJ  ^3Tfrf|3f,  333BTT. 

&.  Mg. 

G.  33*53*3  except  §. 

Mg. 

L.  33^3;  arffirw,  Apbh. 

3iH(l^l. 


Plu. 

3T55T3rr,  3T55H  except  §.  Mg. 
Do. 

3rarf|,3T55Tf|  exceptS.  Mg. 
iRTWltdr,  Apbh. 

3T55m,  3^33  except  §.  Mg. 
*3313,  3T3T3. 

Plu. 

33*3%,  spifr,  srffit,  3rwfr3{t. 
Do. 

3TT3ftf^,  3TJTftf|  except  S.  Mg. 
333tfjr3h  srnfrf  Apbh. 

sfnrfH  except  S- 

Mg. 

3THft5,  33lffig. 
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IV.  Stems  in^.1 


Sing 


PI. 


N. 

A. 

I.  gisiir 

Abl.  etc. 

G.  qrsw 

L.  ^rra^,  <*B^ 


^Tt,  ^T5T3fr,  (qB>,  qH3Tt  also) 

except  S and  Mg. 
^Rf|,  also  ^BTt^T-^r 
'-U  wiH,  except  S and  Mg 

gisfijTj  qrs%. 


The  following  forms  of  feminine  bases  in  ? and  s 
should  be  noted:— nom.  pi.,  f^r,  ^ norn.  sjng 
and  acc.  pi.,  Wt,  WS  acc.  sing.,  instr.  pi., 

4^  gen,  sing.,  fsfrsr,  4^r instr.  sing.,  f^ar,  $$$,  g^r 

are  forms  of  instr.  abl.  gen.  and  loc.  Hemcandra  III  29 
There  are  corresponding  forms  of  feminine  s bases  like 
•'VJ3T,  ™t,  wt. 


But  this  great  class  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  pecu 
liar  phonology  of  the  Prakrits,  which  leans  towards  leng- 
thening a short  final.  In  literature,  the  Karpuramanjarl  for 
example  shows  the  following  forms  : — 


. T^f  1 18>  ^ 1 28>  I 34,  III  13^  qfBr  I 30 

instr.  sing.,  ^ IV 9,  III  14,  trfsjt  1 1 nom.  pi.,  fljpjj  120 

ft&zgriT  II  6 gen.  sing. ; the  regular  inst.  sing,  of  i^r| 

has  become  an  indeclinable. 

. Stems  in  % are  rare,  as  the  Prakrits  have  chang- 
ed it,  but  there  are  some  few  forms  still  left  of  this  declen 
sion. 


1.  Vararuci,  V 14-18,  Hemcandra  III  16-26,  Pischel  O.  Q.  262-6:3. 
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Sing. 

PI. 

N. 

TTclT  Km.  II  8,  S *I£T 

TTflRi,  also  ¥TrT, 

A. 

TTtTR,  Mg.  WTt5H, 

I. 

vrg^TT,  YFTTTOI 

VTrTTirfg,  VRrfjT 

G. 

¥(^r  Km.  I 11,  *IfTRW 

... 

L. 

But  forms  like  ttt^tit  gen.  sing.  Km.  I 20  show  the  way 
this  declension  has  gone.  Hemacandra2  gives  fTTSTT,  tttsrt  ; 
3TT3T,  frratTtT,  tttsbm  or  as  nom.,  acc.,  gen.  forms  of 
j[n|.  In  the  same  way  has  double  forms,  one  set  from 
an  3 base  as  TtFJJlT,  ftgsfit  and  another  set  from 

the  % base  as  TOB,  T^K11!, 

f?T  and  tit  follow  closely  their  declension  in  Sanskrit, 
as  TTT3Tb  ntf|,  TTq  from  HR:,  Tfrw,  *RT  show.  R has  ttrttt  instr., 
ttt^T^  abl.  which  do  not  follow  the  Sk.  declension. 

YI.  Stems  in  ^ or  3F?r  and  ^ or  wi,  q^are  preserved 
to  a certain  extent.  But  here  too  the  tendency  is  to  turn 
them  into  the  3?  class,  by  adding  that  vowel  to  the  final 
or  dropping  it 


Sing. 

pi. 

N. 

THTT 

*T3TFrb  also  ^T5TT 

A. 

^rtth,  but  also  *t4 

TTSTP^t*  also  *T3TT 

I. 

^otjiTj  but  also 

vmt  fiajl 

*T<™t 

Abl. 

Took,  ^T^ort,  but  also 

TTTsTTftrkT 

^T^oiq;,  ^T  'HTOi^ 

G. 

^ok,  also  Tr^, 

Pai. 

etc. 

L. 

TT3TBPH,  TJTT 

(i.  e.  no  form  from  consonantal  base). 


1.  HI  44. 

2.  II  46. 
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For  strut,  3^,  and  other  consonantal  stems,  see 
Hemacandra^  III  56,  Pischel,  Grammatik  p. 281  ff.  Stray 
forms  like  side  by  side  with  jtert  show  how  hard  this 
class  struggled  before  dying;  the  Sanskrit  always  supported 
such  stray  strugglers. 

Feminine  consonantal  forms  have  merged  into  the  err 
class,  therefore  becomes  %TT.  ^ are  other 

examples.  becomes  %r^and  follows  the  & declension 
which  is  quite  regular. 

( b ) Adjectives  follow  nouns  in  declension.  They 

have  two  grades  of  comparsion  as  in  Sk.,  formed  by  the 
suffixes  ^ ^ «g  with  due  phonetic  changes. 

M.  Arng.  %T^ir 

Amg.  zzqj 

Wt~W^  S.  igs 

(c)  The  Prakrits  have  pronouns  like  the  Pali,  with 
vhich  they  agree  in  declension. 

mfit£a2eZ0l  ^ Maf  ,it;  **’<***■■ 

* , JW,  ?Tf,  tfm,  a.  JT| ; JPTWT  are  the  several 

S2"‘M : “d  ^ Mg  aIs° **■  < * ; 
^ inthe  pS^;  ^ ^ " * also  < 81  » 

It  must  be  noted  that  Hemacandra1 2  gives  several 
lternative  forms  for  each  case  of  this  pronoun.  Proba- 
ly  they  were  dialectic  variations;  no  other  explanation 
s possible.  This  also  suggests  that  the  literary  Maharas- 
-i  and  other  Prakrits  were  really  based  upon  spoken  dia- 

1.  IV  7.  f^PTRIrT. 

2.  O.  C III  105  ff. 
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lects  and  not  ‘artificial’  languages.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  either  the  veracity  or  the  ability  of  Hemacandra, 
simply  because  in  the  Prakrit  literature  that  is  so  far 
available,  these  forms  can  not  be  satisfactorily  traced.* 

of  the  MagadhI  must  go  back  upon  srpSf,  with  the 
dropping  of  the  initial  and  softening  of  the  surd.  This  is  seen 
in  the  modern  vernaculars  in  forms  like  H.  or  Kon- 
kani  Marathi  ffa.  In  JTOT3TT,  Wf|,  the  Sk.  genitive 
is  taken  as  the  secondary  base. 

Second  person: — gpq;,  gg.,  Apbh.  gf ; gfPFt,  %;  3^,  gT 

3%,  g*n%,  33,  etc;  gflr-  See 

besides  the  alternative  forms  in  Hemacandra1 2. 

It  is  clear  that  there'  are  two  bases  underlying  these 
forms,  the  Sk.  ^ which  with  proper  phonetic  change  be- 
comes gqyg,  and  grp  The  one  gives  gft,g?,  3#  etc,  and  the 
latter  g^,  ggT , gmft  etc.  gg  is  also  the  base  of  the  plural 
forms  of  this  pronoun  in  Marathi;  grfr  and  g*T3T  etc.  The- 
same  remark  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  pronoun  of 
the  first  person. 

Plural  g*|,  gwl,  Apbh.  gr^  which  gives  gift  in 
Marathi;  all  these  and  ^T;  g%ft,  g*¥t,  also  gi^t,  gW3l> 
gs^t  etc;  grfP3,  g*m,  3*1  etc;  g%,  g^g,  etc. 

Third  person:— 3l  and  % are  the  only  forms  of  the 
base  for  this  person.  For  the  other  cases  and  even  for 
the  plural  of  the  nom.,  forms  of  the  demonstrative  base  3- 
are  used. 

ct;  gn,  f.  ?Ptt,  rfrT;3T5Tt,33l,33t;3TlT;3^3,  323, 3^,  f.  f3W, 
^ 3PT;  3TWT,  3%,  3T#3,  3c3  and  3T|  are  used  as  adverbes  of 
place,  but  they  are  loc.  of  the  same  base. 


1.  See  Pischel  O.  C.  p.  293  on  this  point. 

2.  O.  C.  Ill  90  to  104. 
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Then  there  are  the  337^,  bases,  the  relative  pronoun 
^and  the  interrogative  which  give  forms  like  ^ft,  ^i}; 
f*r  ; 5RRT;  iff,  Tig  and  f.  3Tlf|,  3TTg.  T%T  gives 

%;  'F,  %;  qisrr,  'PfT,  qvft;  q>RT,  etc.  for  which  see  Hema- 
candra  III  63  to  85. 

( d ) The  Prakrit  numerals  are  w,  cf.  Mar.  TWT;  5%,  q, 
; ?r$r,  mfoor ; ^trij  =q^r,  rwR ; w,  3,  w\,  srs  and  are 
also,  They  are  inflected  in  the  regular 

manner. 

The  numbers  from  eleven  upwards  are  also  formed 
like  Sanskrit: — tje&rr  or  prRR  Amg.,  M.,  Pai; 

Amg.  cTR^r,  M.  qRf  from  which  Mar.  stri  ; Amg.  cRR,  M.  rRf; 

=T3^,  cf.  Mar.  q'rer ; twrr,  qwRf  Apbh.  cf.  Mar. 
where  q is  euphonic  ; RteR,  <^55 ; ; 

®1§TRT,  3T3Rf,  H.  3RRr,  Mar.  3TRRT.  Nineteen  is  Amg. 

Apbh.  q^lf^gT;  cf.  Mar.  Tf^lW  or  n^TWRU  Amg.  has 
also  ar37Jiqre|  or  qtepj.  The  further  nines  are  formed  in  the 
same  way.  TRft  or  <fnf,  tfRif  or  (cf.  Mar.  c!rfto), 

or  rt,  which  is  the  previous  step  to  the 

contraction  in  Jain  Maharastri.1  All  the  dialects 

contract  it  still  further  when  a number  like  two,  three  is 
prefixed  to  it.  e.  g.  Amg.  qRTR5Riq(,  cRfraratf  etc.  RTtfr  is 
another  contracted  form  of  the  same  word  ; we  find  this 
when  children  repeat  their  multiplication  tables,  like 
'5%qTo5,  ^rro5.  qoTfRfr  or  q5tr,  in  the  further  numbers 

or-qvj^,  cf.  Mar.  cTTcpr,  etc.  #£,  R^r-short  in 

compounds,  ^t|Rh,  or  *rtr,  cf.  qtqflR  for  seventy-two,  3Rfi^H 
or  aRftf,  cf.  q'RTRT  for  eigty-four,  ini,  wsi  cf.  Mar.  WPJ&R. 
Word  for  hundred  is  M.  *f3T  cf.  Mar.  Amg.  S.  Mg. 
for  thousand  is  Thef^R  of  the  vernaculars  is  a loan- 

word from  the  Iranian  branch. 


1.  Jacobi,  Erzahlungen,  p.  10. 
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Conjugation: — The  Prakrits  have  lost  more  her* 
than  in  declension.  The  tendency  of  removing  consonants 
from  ends  of  words  by  adding  3?  observed  in  declension, 
has  also  disturbed  the  whole  conjugational  system,  making 
it  easier  and  more  uniform.  The  atmanepada  is  entirely 
lost,  some  dialects  showing  stray  participles  in  that  pada. 
There  is  naturally  no  dual.  Of  moods,  the  subjunctive  is 
entirely  given  up;  of  tenses  the  conditional,  the  imperfect, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rare  3ffl%  or  3rr^f]' = the  per- 
fect are  given  up.  There  is  a tendency  to  substitute  in  their 
place  what  Bhandarkar1  calls  the  nominal  construction,  i.e. 
use  of  participles  with  the  verbum  substantivum. 

For  personal  termnintions,  see  Hemacandra  III  13& 
147.  He  gives  some  atmanepada  terminations  like  %,  ft. 
but  as  said  above,  they  are  rarely  used  in  literature. 

ft'  or  or  iff,  for  the  first  person;  ft,  ft  «T,sr, 

and  ^ for  the  second,  and  q-,  ft,  rft,  ft,  ^ for  the  third, 
according  to  Hemacandra.  from  ap%  is  used  for  all 
persons  and  numbers. 

I.  Conjugation  of  stem  m,  Sk.  in  the  present. 

Apbh.  has: — 

3frft  q?ftr  qft 

351%  m%,  S.,  Mg.  - qsft-ft  qff 

Pais. 

35? , 35ft  Mg.,  S.  qffft  ^ 

q?ft  Pais. 

The  atmanepada  forms  would  be: — eft.  qft,  or 
and  qjft,  others  wanting. 


1.  Phil.  Lectures  p.  21-22, 
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Stray  atm.  forms  are  found  in  literature;  e.  g.  snot, 
v5f,  iT^T^,  ^7^,  «fr^ct.  For  more  examples  see  Pischel.1 
As  in  the  Veda  and  Pali,  forms  in  ^ are  also  found 
e.  g.  JTO,  STOt. 

II.  The  same  stem  in  the  ’optative.  Cf.  Hemacandra 
III.  177, 178. 

(#^rr,  in  He.) 

%3^nr%,  #3^rrt,-^^rr%  and-^rt  also  or  33R[ 

#YSIT,  #3^1  %YjfT-#i5r. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  forms  for  the  first  sing,  and 
third  sing,  and  plu.  are  the  same.  There  are  also  the  forms 
&•  ti  first  sing.,  Amg.4  Apbh  qfg  second  sing,  and 

Amg.  S.  Mg.  q|  third  sing,  and  pi.  For  forms  in  literatue, 
mostly  Jain,  see  Pischel,  Grammatik  p.326  to  330. 

This  mood  is,  according  to  Pischel,  very  frequent  in 
the  Ardhamagadhi  and  Jaina  Maharastrl;  not  so  frequent 
in  the  Maharastrl  and  very  rare  in  the  other  dialects. 

III,  Imperative  forms  of  the  same  jstem.  cf  He.  Ill 
173-176. 

f*rrg,  in  He. 

also  qiTfl  Amg. 

Apbh.  qg,  qgf|, 

He. 

S^Mg.  qgi  qFg,  in  He. 

'-i in  He. 


{qgrgt,  also  in  dialects 

except  Amg. 

in  He. 

TT-7,  S.  Mg., 

\ Apbh.,  qgsq  Pais. 

Ugf.  in  He. 


1.  Grammatik  p.  324-25. 
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^r^jrg  follow  the  analogy  of  eT3I,  which  itself  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  ^ of  the  second  pers.  atm.  of  Sanskrit. 
3 and  <|  of  the  third  person  are  to  be  similarly  explained. 
The  plural  of  the  first  person  has  borrowed  its  ending  from 
the  present ; the  p,  however,  although  not  given  by  Hema- 
candra  but  found  in  literature,  appears  to  be  the  true  im- 
perative ending. 

IV.  The  S — aorist,  which  is  the  only  aorist  in  the 
Prakrits,  shows  the  same  forms  for  the  first  and  third  per- 
sons. The  strong  aorist  is  given  up,  with  the  exception  of 
some  very  rare  forms.  The  augment  is  mostly  dropped. 
wt%, — Sk.  sreTpfg  >Sk. 


and  ^ttt% — Sk.  3TT3Tgr: 
gfw,  3#%,  3T5tm-Sk. 


'BRg — Sk.  swig: 


But  a keen  sense  of  distinction  between  the  forms  was 
already  lost  and  the  same  form  served  for  the  first  and 
third  persons,  or  even  for  the  singular  and  plural ; e.g.  Rntg 
(3T?g)for  first  pers.  sing.  The  form  2RTRTT  is  also  used  for  third 
singular.1  The  Amg.  invariably  shows  for  third  person 
singular. 


V.  The  future  is  formed  by  adding  or  to  the 
root  before  adding  the  terminations. 


fCRIVIH,  fraWTTfT 

i[TR[rfr  from  g, 
from  % 

ITR5rf|%  Mg. 


R.'RP’TTJTr,  sifter,  ffawt  from  g, 
RRRRnTT 

gtf^cETT  from  g, 

Km.  133,  fggHRWT  Sak  IV 


Amg., 

from  g Km.  II  39 


1 Pischel,  Grammatik  p.  360. 
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VI.  The  passive  is  formed  by  adding  §.  Mg.  far  to  the 

root.  §.  fqopTarr^  from  ?|,  from  sir,  ^sq^, 

from  IjfvF^t  from  from  RJ, 

from  ^qairq  from  ^q^  for  qq;. 

For  details  see  Pischel,  Grammatik  370-376. 

VII.  There  are  causatives,  desideratives,  intensives  and  de- 
nominatives as  in  Sanskrit  and  Pali. 

(a)  Causal  is  formed  by  adding  q-Sk.  arq;,%-Sk. 

Ap.  at,  q to  the  strong  base  of  the  root. 

qref-qre^TKT,  ^-WTqfcT,  col.  Mar, 

^%-fRiqTcf,  , qtan^R-q>q* 

^nftr.  Abph.  qr^-qrqqfq, 

( b ) Desiderative  is  exactly  formed  on  the  Skt.  model. 

S Amg. 

(c)  Intensive  is  formed  as  in  Skt. 

q^«Hi-=qra*JFt.  qoqr^,  ^fwfar. 

( d ) The  most  common  denominative  is  formed  by 

adding  a?  to  nouns  immediately,  ; 

from  ^:5q  and  giq;  or  to  the  stem 
with  an  an.  T%^aiTq-i%*Tqq,  g^rarfq-^TTqfq.  f^CT- 
^wtcwian%. 

VIII.  There  are  participles  of  as  many  kinds  as  in 
Sanskrit,  and  infinitives  and  gerunds  in  the  Prakrits. 

(a)  The  present  participle  ends  in  a^q  and  sqm — the 
latter  more  frequent  than  the  former  in  the 
Jaina  literature.  The  passive  participle  of  the 
present  shows  the  termination  ifN. 

*RT  and  arqvq  ; fem.  a^Rfr,  but  arqtft  also, 

jpFcT,  ^TTIvfr-often  in  Kappasutta  from  ar^,  art^- 

*11111,  from  5.  apjF|jfpir, 
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(b)  The  past  participle  ends  in  n or  n,  & and  Mg. 
of  course  and  n.  The  suffix  is  added  either 
directly  or  after  f. 

also  3f%3T  from  S.  55  from 

I?,  and  n%T,  S.  from  qf , 3fq- 

fifer— srqrs,  sfrqRsr,  nrqRq,  mgn  i tq-fntqq. 

The  suffix  n is  more  common  than  in  Sanskrit: 
qroiJT,  3<dc{|oi^  from  mn,  f^oor  from  qT ; ^ror,  e^Rcrai  from 
W-  This  H or  n assimilates  itself  with  the 
preceding  consonant.  nf&T??  from  jfr^,  gas  from 
3%  ^JJT  from  T%as  from  Rrq\ 

do  not  shown  as  in  Sk.  There  appear  to  be 
active  past  participles  as  in  Sk.  but  Pischel1 
does  not  seem  to  recognise  them. 

etc.  he  says,  appear  in  late 
writers  and  uncritical  editions. 

(c)  Potential  participles  are  formed  by  adding 

or  spifm  to  the  stem. 

ir%3T5cf,  s.  Mg.  ; 5igf%T5^5n,  gr^jqsn,  qsr. 

S Rc-qtvrrsr,  and 

( cl ) There  is  only  one  infinitive  in  Prakrits,  that  in 
n*hor|gasthe  dialect  belongs  to  Maharastri, 
Jina  Maharastri,  Ardhamagadhi  or  to  Ma- 
gadhl,  SaursenI  group. 

from  JRfj  ; nTRiR,  from  '% ; 

Mtfg,  nftng,  or  show  that  the 

suffix  is  added  to  the  root  directly  or  to  the  pre- 
sent stem.  The  Amg.  has  a peculiar  form  of  the 


1.  Grammatik  p.  387, 
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infinitive  in  fR,  which  is  more  frequent  than 
that  in  3*1.  This  rR  evidently  goes  back  upon 
Vedic  or  cdr,  more  likely  the  latter. 

wiqr.  The  double  rT  is,  according  to 
Pischel,1  probably  due  to  accent,  which  ^ bears 
e.  g.  Panini  ^ YI  1,200.  Kapp.2 
therefore  goes  back  upon  qi^-qTcR  etc. 

T%tR  are  other  forms.  The  Apbh.  has 
peculiar  inf.  endings  in  stw,  qiR,  q’frqcj  etc. 
according  to  grammarians.  q^JT-REg, 

This  is  evidently  a noun  in  3T?T  used  infinitively. 
The  Mar.  infinitive  must  go  back  upon  this.  A 
form  in  qqRe.  g.  probably  leads  to  Guj. 

^3-  According  to  Pischel  this  is  due  to — 
in  qrq%  etc. 

(e)  The  absolutive  suffix  is  fIT,  cTT  after  nasals, 
added  either  to  the  root  direct  or  to  the  present 
stem  in  the  Amg. 

3rf^vTT,  qf%W,  Iprtr,  as  also  3T3in^SrlT,  vrfqrTr,  T%rWrTT, 
TT1%W  from  q^,  ^r-?qq?qr. 

Besides  this,  the  Amg.  has  an  absolutive  inTfpqif, 
Vedic  qTT%wjm,  Forms  in  qji, 

cti  are  seen  in  Amg.  in  verses.  These,  however* 
are  more  regular  in  Maharastri,  Jain  M.  and 
Paisaci  ^35<JT,  from  1%,  qrwq  from  qr,  ?5;gvT 

from  from  5%  ifRij  from  f^,  w,V3P T from 

W;  qffS’JT,  qvpir  from  JJf. 

The  forms  are  to  be  traced  to  the  pre- 


1.  Grammatik  p.  392. 

2.  Ed.  Jacobi  p.  89 
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Paninian'  RPR,  c^TOR;  compare  with  S5SRH. 
A =^T,  ^rt<jt  also  is  found  in  Amg.  Hemcandra1 2 
traces  it  to  fr  ; e.  g.  '4l^T  from  grW,  irr  from 
fORT-  R3^T  from  RgR  supports  his  derivation.  It 
could  not  be  traced  to  rt,  which  is  only  a metri- 
cally lengthened  form  of  the  alternative 
suffix  R. 

fpRT-lJRr,  Rfo^-3RTRT,  f^RT-fSR,  #ERT-3JRT, 

-^RT  etc. 

The  Apbh.  forms  in  j^,  TRjareto  be  traced  to 
Vedic  forms  in  rT  and  RTHR  RlR  from  TR, 
from  R from  ?R.  These  are  also  used  as 

infinitives.  Absolutives  in  ^ar  are  rare.  S 
shows  Hear,  M.  T%ar,  33T  goes  back 

upon  Rr  and  far  upon  ?r,  R.  aTr^ar- 

arr^rfar-aTRii. 

/ 

46.  Dess  Words:  — The  Prakrit  vocabulary  mostly  con- 
tains words  that  have  phonetically  developed  from  the  Sans- 
krit. These  are  called  by  grammarians  the  tF3R  words. 
There  are  besides  many  borrowed  words  which  are  called 
RR?T  s.  The  ^TcRTs  have  a tendency  to  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  influence  of  Sanskrit  on  any  language.  The  modern 
vernaculars,  especially  on  their  literary  side,  are  greatly 
influenced  by  Sanskrit  ; e.  g.  the  Bengali  language.  Its 
form  is  so  changed  owing  to  this  influence,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  inflection,  one  would  have  taken  it  to  be  a corrupt 
form  of  Sanskrit. 

But  besides  the  and  3RR  words,  the  Prakrits  show 
an  amount  of  others  that  are  called  or  i.  e.  country 


1.  Gune,  Die  Altindischen  Absolutiva  p.  12. 

2.  II.  15. 
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words.  Hamacandra  has  collected  such  words  in  his 
fITW.  Some  qf  these  ^fr  words  were  already  collected  by 
Dhanapala  in  his  htrtiw.  Although  it  could  be 

shown,  that  some  of  these  words  are  real  cT^s,  in  the  main 
they  are  words  of  other  than  Sanskrit  extraction. 

Among  words  wrongly  but  down  by  Hemacandra  as 
Desis  are: — 

5#?  I 15 — srfisR  I 15-by  ^f?vrr%  from  3TR, 
l-29-5Ta^H:,  I 53-by  metathesis  from  3Rit  I 53-3RJ:, 
Vedics^:,  ST^jiff  I 3155  I 100-^?;  and  srtYsng 

I 154-from  sriRff  and  the  Pr.  termination  sr,  3Tli%Ti  I 158- 

II  1-from  qR,  q^RT  II  4-from  f>qyq^fi[3rr  II  15- 
from  q^,  qRTqai  II  17-traceable  to  q^CR,  q7f%}qifr  II  17-from 
and  ^Txvr,  qniyrr  II  26-from  f;  with  termination  j^rtaTT, 

II  24-related  to  jj£r,  fiqw  II  34-grfgrf,  ^n%^f  II  43-from 
?qjr  II  66-from  ?sR,  II  69-from  ?^RT,  II  71- 

RRPTTS: , iRT  Mar.  ?qfqjr  II  63-!gtj,iT0trfr  II  81-from  jtt^tt 

II  84-from  stt-ft  andqRT,  irir|  II  88-from  trh  and  *j%:,  uRfr 
II  95-frnfr  etc. 

The  Desi  words  collected  by  Dhanapala  and  Hema- 
candra deserve  a critical  study,  as  they  would  throw  great 
light  on  the  vocabulary  not  only  of  the  Prakrits,  but  also 
of  the  present  vernaculars  and  the  non-indoaryan  element 
in  them.  Some  of  the  words  are  clearly  Dravidian. 

47.  The  Period  of  the  Prakrits: — The  period  of  these  litera- 
ry Prakrits  and  the  underlying  dialects  has  its  two  limits, 
the  upper  one  in  the  Pali  and  inscriptional  Prakrits,  and 
the  lower  one  in  the  modern  vernaculars.  We  have  seen 
that  the  period  of  the  inscriptional  dialects  reaches  well- 
nigh  into  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  That  gives 
them  a period  of  some  eight  centuries  from  before  Buddha’s 
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days.  The  literary  Prakrits  make  their  appearance  with 
the  Brhatkatha,  circa  first  century  A.  C.  if  not  earlier. 
Vararuci’s  grammar,  the  PrakritaPrakasa.  presupposes  the 
previous  existence  of  the  Prakrits  at  least  in  a spoken 
form.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  if  some  Prakrit  literature 
as  we  understand  it,  existed  then  and  to  what  extent. 
Vararuci  belongs  to  the  first  century'  B.  C.  at  least,  even 
if  we  do  not  regard  him,  with  Cowell,  Max  Muller,  Pischel1 2 
and  Konow,  to  be  identical  with  the  Varttikakara  Katya- 
yana  as  tradition  would  have  it.  So  that  we  shall  have 
to  date  the  beginning  of  the  Prakrits  from  that  epoch.  The 
lower  limit  would  be  about  the  eleventh  century  A.C.  after 
which  the  modern  vernaculars  begin  to  appear  on  inscrip- 
tions or  in  literature.  The  period  of  the  Prakrits,  then, 
would  roughly  fall  between  the  first  and  the  tenth  centu- 
ries of  the  Chirstian  era.  The  last  Sanskrit  line  on  an  in- 
scription3 of  theCalukyakingVijayadityaSatyasryaatBa- 
dami,  Sake  621  i.  e.  A.  C.  699  or  nearly  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  clearly  indicates  the  existence  of  Prakrit 
in  some  form  at  that  time.  The  line  runs  thus:  etch  'it 
JITf^WTW  q^^rfTTH fill'd-  Unfortunately  for  us,  the  further 
lines  which  would  have  shown  us  the  actual  form  of  the 
Prakrit,  are  obliterated.  So  much  is,  however,  certain, 
that  a Prakrit  in  some  form  was  used  on  inscriptions  bet- 
ween the  close  and  the  beginning  of  the  7th  and  the  8th 
centuries  respectively. 


1.  Hoernle,  Gaudian  Languages  p.  XVIII, 

2.  O.C.  P.  34. 

3.  Ind.  Ant.  X p.  60. 
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48.  The  principal  Aryan  Vernaculars  of  the  present  day:— 
Corresponding  to  the  Prakrits  that  we  have  spoken  of,  viz. 
the  Maharastri,  the  Sauraseni,  the  Ardhamagadhi,  the 
Magadhi  and  the  Paisaci,  we  have  vernaculars  spoken  in 
different  parts  of  India.  Thus  the  Marathi  is  derived  from 
Maharastra  Apabhramsa.  The  Gurajarati,  the  Rajas- 
thani a group  of  several  dialects,  the  Panjabi  and  the 
Western  Hindi,  also  a group  of  closely  allied  dialects,  are 
to  be  traced  to  Saurasena  Apabhramsa ; the  Eastern  Hindi 
a group  of  dialects,  to  the  Ardhamagadha  Apabhramsa,  and 
the  Oriya,  Bengali,  Bihari  a group,  and  the  Assamese  to 
the  Magadhi  Apabhramsa  proper.  The  Sindhi,  from  the 
Vracada  and  the  Lahnda,  Kasmiri  are  probably  derived 
from  the  Paisaca  Apabhramsa.  Besides  these  there  are 
the  Himalayan  dialects,  Garhwali,  Kumaoni  and  Nepali, 
called  by  Grierson  the  Pahari  languages,  by  Hoernle  the 
Northern  Gaudian.  Dr.  Bhandarkar  appears  to  include 
them  among  dialects  of  the  Hindi. 

The  question  whether  the  Marathi  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  Pali1  need  not  detain  us  here.  The  Phonology  of 
the  Marathi  has  very  close  resemblance  with  the  M.  Apa- 
bhramsa or  Daksinatya  as  it  is  called  by  later  gram- 
marians, e.  g.  Ap.  fiwd,  Mar.  ; Ap.  Mar. 

Ap.  iT3T,  Mar.  % (^),  (^) ; etc.  No  modern  vernacular 

could  today  be  directly  traced  to  the  Pali,  much  less  to 
Sanskrit- 

1.  Frankfurter,  Handbuch  des  Pali,  Intr,  This  view  is  also  held 
by  others. 
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49.  The  topography  of  the  Vernaculars  and  their  sub- 
dialects:— It  is  not  difficult  to  define  geographically  the 
modern  vernaculars. 

(a)  The  Marathi  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  district 
ofCanara,  on  the  south-east  and  east  by  Telingana  (Hydera- 
bad Deccan)  and  Chotanagpore,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Vin- 
dhya  and  Satpura  ranges.  Various  subdialects  are  recognised, 
by  scholars,  especially  by  Hoernle'.who  speaks  of  the  Kon- 
kanI and  Dakhani  and  following  Beames,  adds  one  more, 
that  spoken  in  and  about  Kolhapur  and  Ratnagiri.  But 
these  have  not  yet  developed  any  considerable  differences 
in  phonology  and  inflection,  to  be  classed  as  separate  dia- 
lects. If  at  all,  there  is  a difference  only  in  pronuncia- 
tion, the  KonkanI  showing  a tendency  towards  wholesale 
nasalising.  If  they  are  recognised  as  dialects,  we  shall 
have  to  recognise  various  others,  like  the  Karwari,  the 
Goanese,  the  Malavani,  the  Sawantwadi,  the  Chitpawani, 
the  Salsetti.  Dr.  Bhandarkar1 2  mentions  these  and  adds 
the  KhandesI  to  the  list ; but  he  too  agrees  that  these 
differ  from  the  main  language  in  unimportant  particulars 
only.  To  add  to  these,  there  is  the  Poona  or  central  dia- 
lect, which  is  becoming  the  Kotri)  of  Maharastra,  and  the 
Berarl.  The  difference  is  mostly  seen  in  the  vocabulary, 
for  in  the  KonkanI  there  is  a strong  mixture  of  Canarese 
words,  in  the  Berarl  of  Bhlll  and  slightly  also  of  Telugu 
words,  and  in  the  Poona  Marathi  of  Persian  words.  In 
phonology  too  there  is  a slight  difference,  as  already  re- 
marked; the  Berarl,  for  instance,  has  a too  open  and  rough 
pronunciation.  Bhandarkar  also  mentions  KhandesI, 
which  Grierson3  puts  down  as  a mongrel  Gujarati  with  a 

1.  Gaudian  Languages,  p.  III. 

2.  Philological  Lectures,  p.  120. 

3.  The  Languages  of  India,  p.  90.  Linguistic  Survey  Vol.  IX 

Part  III.  p.  1 & 2.  • . x d 
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strong  admixture  of  Marathi  and  Bhill  words.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  regarded  as  a mixed  dialect,  that  develops  on 
the  borderland  of  two  distinctly  different  languages  of  a 
large  group.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  words  and  forms 
like  and  %j,  qgtf, 

TJT^,  im,  5^rr,5Tw,  J?teT  ws,  ^ wjts,  fRTqr^, 

The  Gujarati  element  becomes  stronger  in  the 
western  parts  of  Khandesh  and  the  Berari  in  the  eastern- 
most part. 


(b)  The  Gujarati  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by 
the  Marathi  and  KhandesI  speaking  districts,  on  the  north 
by  Marwar  and  central  India  states  speaking  Rajasthani 
and  Western  Hindi,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Kacchl  and 
the  sea.  The  Gujarati  does  not  show  any  remarkable  dia- 
lectal variations.  Gujaratis  a fertile  country  and  has  there- 
fore attracted  immigrants  from  the  most  ancient  times-  We 

hear  in  the  Mahabharata  of  a Yadava  immigration  into 
Gvaraka;  this  must  have  happened  about  1400  B.C  There 
were  the  Greek,  the  Mauryan  and  the  Scythian  invasions 
and  settlements  a few  centuries  before  and  after  the  begin- 

°f  the  ,Christian  era-  In  historical  times,  we  have 
the  Gurjaras  coming  in  through  Panjab,  Rajputana  and 
Malva  into  Gujarat  to  which  they  gave  their  name.  The 
old  name  was  Lata  and  the  language  was  known  as  Latl 1  2 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  Arabs,  the  Parsis,  and  the 
Turks  who  found  in  Gujarat  a welcome  home.  The 
Gujarati  language  is  thus  a composite  language  having 
elements  of  the  war  Prakrit  of  Dandl,  the  SaurasenI  Apa- 
bhramsa,  and  even  foreign  elements  that  it  gathered  from 
the  language  of  the  heterogeneous  immigrants. 


1.  Linguistic  Survey,  Vol  IX,  Part  II  p.  324. 

2.  Kavyadarsa  I 35. 


15 
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(c)  The  Gujarati  with  the  Marwari  have  sprung  from 
one  common  dialect,  called  f Old  Western  Rajasthani,  by 
Tessitori1.  Grierson  in  the  Linguistic  Survey  has  classed 
all  the  dialects  of  Rajputana  together  under  the  name 
Rajasthani,  an  invented  name2  as  he  himself  acknowledges. 
The  dialects  are  Marwari,  Jaipur!,  Mevatl,  and  Malvl 
and  one  or  two  minor  ones.  Tessitori,  however,  thinks 
that  the  Marwari  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  Guja- 
rati than  with  any  of  the  others.  He  therefore  classes  it 
with  the  latter  language  and  calls  them  two  the  developed 
forms  of  Old  Western  Rajasthani ; and  leaves  the  others  to 
be  classed  either  under  an  unproved  Old  Eastern  Raja- 
sthani or  Old  Western  Hindi. 

The  Rajputana  dialects  are  surrounded  on  the  west  by 
Sindh!  and  Lahnda,  on  the  north  by  Lahnda,  Panjabi,  on 
the  east  by  Braj,  Bundell  (dialects  of  Western  Hindi)  and 
on  the  south  by  Marathi,  KhandesI  and  Gujarati. 

(d)  The  Panjabi  is  the  language  spoken  in  modern 
Panjab,  excepting  the  westernmost  part  along  the  banks 
of  the  Indus  which  is  the  place  of  the  Lahnda.  This 
latter,  under  the-name  of  MoultanI  was  classed  amongst  the 
dialects  of  the  Panjabi  by  Hoernle  and  others,  but  it  has 
proved  to  be  an  independent  dialect,  allied  more  with  the 
SindhI  than  with  the  Panjabi.  The  Panjabi  has  two  well 
marked  dialects,  the  standard  language  of  Amritsar  and 
the  Malval  of  the  south  eastern  Panjab. 

(e)  The  Western  Hindi  is  the  name  of  a group  of 
various  dialects  such  as  the  Hindustani,  the  Bangaru, 
the  Braj  Bhakha,  the  KanaujI  and  Bundell.  Roughly 
speaking,  part  of  eastern  Panjab,  western  half  of  the 


1.  Ind.  Ant.  XLIII  p.  21. 

2,  Ling.  Survey  IX  Part  II  p.  1. 
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United  Provinces,  Bundelkhand,  and  part  of 
temtory  touching  the  United  Provinces  and  Bundelkhand 

the  ' Centra1!  P diale°‘S'  T1“  Bui,del1  3ls°  into 

Broxmces  UP  to  Chindwada — excluding 
Jubbalpore  The  works  of  Suradasa,  the  well-known  poet 

The  Bratlnd  ff'  Written  in  the  dialect.’ 

The  Braj  and  the  KanaujI  are  not  really  very  well  dis- 
tinguishable. The  home  of  the  Braj  Bhakha  is  naturally 

BulandTh^  ^ ‘egl°n  r°Und  ab°Ut  it(  reachiug  north  to 

Bulandshahr  m the  west  and  Bureilley  in  the  east,  and 

extends  southwards  quite  into  the  upper  Gwalior  state.  The 

Western  Hindi  group  has  developed  from  the  Saurasena 

Apabhraipsa,  the  most  Sanskritised  of  all  Prakrits,  and 

what  is  also  important,  is  situated  in  the  ancient  Madhya- 

desa,  the  cradle  of  Hindu  Civilization 


(/)  The  Eastern  Hindi  is  a group  of  dialects  spoken 
over  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  Provinces,  the  central 
Provinces  excluding  Nagpur  aod  its  east,  and  west  Chota 
Nagpur.  The  dialects  are  (1)  AvadhI  or  PurbI  as  it  is  po- 
pularly  called  and  spoken  in  the  province  of  Audh  as  far 
south  as  Allahabad  and  Benares  (2)  the  Baghell  spoken  in 
Rewah,  and  Gondwana,  and  (3)  the  Chattisgarhl  spoken 
in  part  of  Chota  Nagpur  and  Bilaspur  and  Raipur  dis- 
tncts  of  the  Central  Provinces. 


Older  scholars,  including  Bhandarkar,  did  not  distin- 
guish between  the  two  great  groups,  but  called  them  Hindi 
only,  giving  Braj,  PurbI  etc.  as  dialects  of  it.  But  later 
research  has  proved  that  what  is  popularly  called  Hindi  is 
really  divisible  into  two  groups,  which  have  sometimes 
less  m common  with  each  other  than  with  Panjabi  and 
iharl  respectively.  This  is  also  in  consonance  with  the 
division  of  the  Prakrits,  which  are  the  parents  of  our  mo- 
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dern  vernaculars.  A few  examples  will  suffice  to  prove  what 
is  said  above. 

In  the  following  comparison  we  shall  take  the  Braj 
Bhasa  to  represent  Western  Hindi,  and  the  AvadhI  to  re- 
present Eastern  Hindi.  The  pronunciation  and  vocabu- 
lary are  less  important  in  this  connection  than  grammar. 

(1)  A very  marked  contrast  is  seen  in  the  case 
suffixes  or  rather  postpositions. 

The  Braj  has  % cfrf,  %'  for  acc.  and  dat.,  whereas  the 
Awadhi  has  cfiTor^r.  Braj.  to  a son,  AvadhI 
Braj  has  sf  or  showing  agency,  AvadhI  has  Braj  has 
for  gen.  % and  3ft,  AvadhI  has  also^,  ^ like  the  Bihar!  and 
Bengali.  The  Panjabi  agrees  with  the  Braj  in  having  a ;r 
for  agent.  For  the  gen.  it  has  a different  suffiix  ^r. 

The  Braj  shows  tt  in  the  gen.  form  of  the  pronouns  of 
the  first  and  second  persons,  whereas  AvadhI  shows  art. 
Brajjtfl,  i^T,  AvadhI  pT*.  Here  too  there  is  agreement 
between  the  Braj  and  Panjabi  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
AvadhI  aad  Bengali  on  the  other,  e.  g.  Panj.  Spj,  cRr ; 
Beng.  illy,  3ly.  The  same  distinction  is  observed  in  the 
case  of  the  relative  and  demonstrative  pronouns,  only 
with  the  tables  turned:  i.  e.  here  the  Braj  and  Panjabi  have 
srf,  and  the  AvadhI  and  Bengali  have  ir.  e.  g.  Braj,  Panj. 
^ or  ; AvadhI  and  Beng.  af, 

(2)  This  agreement  of  the  Western  Hindi  with  the 
Panjabi  and  others  and  of  the  Eastern  Hindi  with  the 
Bengali  and  others,  is  seen  more  markedly  in  conjugation. 

The  Braj  has  infinitive  in  ap*,  ^TT;  the  AvadhI  in  The 
Panjabi  has  infinitive  in  ^ vrr ; the  Bengali  in  this  case 
does  not  agree  with  the  AvadhI ; but  the  Maithill,  a dia- 
lect of  the  Biharl  of  the  eastern  group,  does.  e.g.  to  see. 
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As  regards  the  past  tense,  the  Eastern  Hindi  agrees 
with  the  Western  Hindi  only  in  the  form  of  the  base,  i.  e. 
the  past,  part.,  but  it  takes  personal  terminations  like 
languages  of  the  east.  Here  it  does  not  agree  with  the 
eastern  languages  in  having  a ^ for  the  past  form. 
e-  g.  AvadhI  W,  Bihar!  *TRST,  Braj  mjj.  In  the  future, 
there  is  a marked  agreement  with  the  eastern  languages, 
e.  g.  AvadhI  Beng.  erf^r;  but  Braj 

(where  ^ represents  Sk.  The  Panjabi  like  Hin- 

dustani, forms  future  with  the  help  of  a suffix  *TT,  3^TT; 
*N?1T-  The  Braj.  however,  also  shows  a form  ^T%t,  where 
the  old  future  termination  is  still  retained. 

These  few  broad  points  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
Western  and  Eastern  Hindi  must  be  classed  as  two  dis- 
tinct groups,  having  affinitives  and  differences  with  each 
other,  as  they  have  with  other  groups. 

(g)  The  Oriya  is  spoken  in  the  modern  Orissa.  It  is 
also  called  Utkall  or  OdrI  from  the  ancient  name  of  the 
province.  It  is  also  the  language  of  south  Midnapore, 
southernmost  corner  of  Bihar,  a little  portion  of  Chota 
Nagpur,  Sambalpore,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Gunjam 
district.  It  has  Bengali  and  Bihar!  on  the  north,  Eastern 
Hindi  on  the  west,  the  Telugu  on  the  south  and  the  sea 
on  the  east.  It  shows  no  dialectic  variations  worth  men- 
tioning. 

(h)  The  Bengali  or  Bangabhasa  is  the  language  of 
the  lower  Bengal  province.  But  it  is  also  spoken  in  a 
part  of  Chota  Nagpur  and  the  Assam  valley.  The 
Bengali  language  shows  two  clear  cut  dialects  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  Sanskrit-ridden  Bengali  of  the  educated 
classes,  and  the  genuine  vernacular  of  the  masses.  About 
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the  former  the  Linguistic  Survey1  writes,  ‘each  decade  it 
is  becoming  more  a slave  of  Sanskrit  than  before’.  The 
tendency  is  to  discourage  genuine  Bengali  words  in 
favour  of  highly  Sanskritized  expressions.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  and  perhaps  a better  classification  into 
(l  j the  central  dialect  of  Calcutta  and  the  region  round 
about  it,  (2)  the  eastern  dialects  of  Rangpur,  Mymensingh, 
Dacca,  Barisal,  and  (3)  western  dialect  of  Nadia  and  the 
twenty-four  Parganas.  There  are  sub-dialects  of  these 
with  popular  names  like  Khariathar,  Koch,  Chakma  etc. 

(i)  The  Biharl  is  the  name  of  a group  of  dialects 
spoken  in  Bihar.  It  has  Eastern  Hindi  to  its  west,  Eastern 
Hindi,  Oriya  and  Bengali  to  its  south  and  the  Bengali  to 
its  east.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Himalayan  dia- 
lects. Oudh  and  Fyzabad  are  just  outside  its  limits  onth# 
west,  but  Benares  and  Mirzapur  are  within.  It  is  spoken 
also  in  part  of  Chota  Nagpur.  There  are  three  main  dia- 
lects, the  Maithili,  Maghai  or  Magadhi  and  Bhoj- 
puri.  Of  these  Maithili  is  the  most  important ; it  is 
spoken  in  Muzfarpur,  Darbhanga,  Camparan,  Purneaand 
upper  part  of  Bhagalpur  district.  Its  northern  boundary  is 
the  lower  Himalaya  and  southern  roughly  the  river 
Ganges.  Magadhi  is  the  dialect  of  the  heart  of  old  Bihar, 
being  spoken  in  Patna  and  the  Gaya,  Hazaribag  districts. 
The  Bhojpuri  is  the  most  westerly  of  the  Bihari  dialects. 
Gorakhpur,  Gazipur,  Benares,  Mirzapur,  Chapra  are  the 
big  towns  in  and  round  which  it  is  spoken,  besides  also  in 
some  part  of  Chota  Nagpur.  There  are  sub-dialects2  of 
these  principal  ones,  with  which  we  are  not  much  con- 
cerned. 


1.  Vol.  V Part  I p.  16. 

2.  Cf.  Grierson,  seven  Grammars  of  the  Bihar!  Language,  1883. 
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(k)  The  Assamese  language  belongs  to  the  Indg.  ver- 
naculars and  is  spoken  in  the  northernmost  portion  of 
Assam,  in  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra  river  before  it 
enters  Bengal  proper.  There  are  two  principal  dialects, 
one  in  the  east  round  Sivasagar  and  other  in  the  west. 

(/)  The  Sindhi  is  spoken  in  the  Sindh  province, 
along  both  the  banks  of  the  lower  Indus.  It  has  to  its 
west  Baluchistan,  to  its  north  the  district  of  Mooltan,  to 
its  east  the  Marwari  speaking  province  of  Rajputana  and 
to  the  south  the  sea.  Between  it  and  the  Gujarati,  there 
is  the  Kacchi,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a mixed  border- 
land dialect,  partaking  of  the  features  of  both.  The  Sindhi 
has  borrowed  freely  from  the  Persian,  as  the  population 
that  speaks  it  is  to  a great  extent  Mussalman.  It  has 
three  main  dialects*  the  Siraiki,  the  Lari  and  the  TharelL 
The  first  is  spoken  in  upper  Sindh,  the  second  in  lower 
Sindh  and  the  last  in  the  desert  of  Thar.  The  Sindhi  is 
the  outcome  of  the  Vracada  Apabhramsa,  as  the 
Lahnda,  which  is  closely  allied  to  it,  of  the  Paisaci. 

(m)  The  Lahnda  is  a language  spoken  in  eastern 
Pan  jab  along  the  banks  of  the  upper  Indus.  It  was  called 
Mooltani  by  other  scholars  and  was  classed  amongst  the 
dialects  of  the  Panjabi.  But  this  view  has  now  been 
given  up.  The  land  of  this  language  is  where  the  ancient 
Kekayas  had  settled.  The  preservation  of  intervocalic  c^, 
which  in  other  dialects  became  ^ and  was  afterwards 
elided,  is  a special  characteristic  of  the  Paisaci  and  it  is 
seen  also  in  the  Lahnda,1  and  partly  in  the  Panjabi. 

The  dialects  of  the  Lahnda  are  many.  Pothwari,  Chi- 
bhali,  Tinaoli,  Ubhechl,  Thalli,  Khetrani  are  the  names  of 
some  of  them.  They  have  yet  to  be  properly  studied.  La- 


1.  Grierson,  Languages  of  India,  p,  66. 
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hnda  with  the  SindhI,  belongs  according  to  Grierson* 1  to 
the  Outer  Circle. 

(n)  Then  there  is  the  Kasmlrl,  spoken  in  Kashmere  a 
PaisacI  dialect2  possessing  considerable  literature.  It  has 
shared  the  fate  of  Hindi,  showing  two  dialects,  a Hindu 
dialect  full  of  Sanskrit  loan  words,  and  aMohamedan  dia- 
lect showing  Persian  and  Arabic  words  in  abundance. 

( o ) Lastly  there  are  the  Garhwall,  the  Komaoni  and 
the  Nepali  and  other  Himalayan  languages,  called  by 
Grierson  the  Paharl  languages  and  by  Hoernle3  the  North- 
ern Gaudian.  They  are  spoken  in  the  lower  Himalayan 
ranges  from  the  Sutlej  in  the  west  to  the  Gogri  in  the  east. 
Those  who  speak  the  western  form  of  that  group  are  called 
Khasas,  the  descendants  of  the  Khasas  figuring  in  the 
epic  as  foreigners  together  with  Sabaras,  Sakas  andYava- 
nas.  These  languages  have  yet  to  be  investigated. 

50.  The  affinities  and  proposed  groups  of  Vernaculars:— We  have 
thus  followed  the  development  of  the  principal  Prakrits  or 
Apabhramsas  and  given  a general  survey  of  the  languages 
derived  from  them.  Some  of  these  show  closer  resem- 
blances with  one  another  than  with  others,  It  is  on  the 
strength  of  such  resemblances  that  European  scholars  have 
distributed  them  into  groups.  Thus  Hoernle4  speaks  of  an 
Eastern  Gaudian  composed  of  Eastern  Hindi,  Bengali  and 
Oriyaanda  Western  Gaudian  composed  of  Western  Hindi, 
Panjabi,  Gujarati  and  SindhI ; to  these  he  adds  a Northern 
Gaudian  consisting  of  Garhwall,  KumaonI  and  Nepali, 
and  a Southern  Gaudian  consisting  of  the  Marathi  only. 

\ 

1.  Languages  of  India  p.  65. 

2.  Grierson,  Manual  of  the  Kasmirl  Language,  Vol.  I p,  7. 

3.  Gaudian  Languages  p.  III. 

4.  O.  C.  pp.  XIV  to  XVII,  especially  the  last. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  Hoernle  does  not  recognise  Biharl 
as  a distinct  group  at  all.  He  classes  its  dialects,  e.  g. 
Bhojpurl,1  amongst  the  dialects  of  the  Eastern  Hindi. 

Grierson,  of  the  Linguistic  Survey  fame,  has  planned 
his  whole  work  on  a different  classification.  He  thus 
speaks  of  a central  group  formed  by  Western  Hindi,  Pan- 
jabi, Rajasthani  and  Gujarati,  the  Himalayan  languages,  a 
mediate  group  composed  of  Eastern  Hindi  only,  an  eastern 
group  consisting  of  the  Biharl,  Oriya,  Bengali  and 
Assamese  languages,  a southern  group  of  the  Marathi  only 
and  a north-western  group  of  the  SindhI,  the  Lahnda  and 
the  Kashmiri. 

Grierson  also  refers  to  languages  of  the  Outer  Circle. 
By  this  he  means  the  Lahnda,  the  SindhI,  the  Marathi,  the 
Oriya,  the  Bengali,  the  Biharl  and  the  Assamese.  These 
show  certain  characteristics  in  common,  e g . the  ^ of  the 
past,  participle  and  the  past  tense,  e . g.  Mar.  Oriya 

gfitf'r,  Beng.  Biharl  Assamese 

But  in  this  respect  it  is  always  well  to  point  out 
similarities  and  differences  and  not  to  be  led  into  group- 
ing and  regrouping,  which  after  all  may  be  largely  sub- 
jetctive  and  liable  to  be  upset  so  soon  as  other  facts  come 
to  light.  If  Marathi  agrees  with  the  languages  of  the  so- 
called  Outer  Circle,  or  eastern  group  in  certain  points,  e.g • 
the  ?5  above  spoken  of,  the  sp  of  the  strong  masc-  nouns, 
sfter,  E.  H.  'PkT,  par,  in  pronunciation  generally  the 
Marathi  also  agrees  with  languages  of  the  central  group. 
The  pronunciation  of  the  palatals  in  Mar.  is  similar  to 
that  in  Kasmlrl,  Gujarati  and  Rajasthani  of  the  central 
or  western  group.  The  distinction  between  ^and  ^ is  ob- 
served in  the  Marathi,  Gujarati,  Punjabi,  SindhI,  but  not 


1.  Hoernle  O.  C.  p,  XXXVI. 
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in  the  others.  In  possessing  a ^ Marathi  and  Oriya  agree 
with  Rajasthani,  Gujarati  and  Panjabi  only.  Even  inside 
the  Marathi  itself  there  are  dialects  which  show  so  called 
eastern  features  as  against  others  which  show  western 
peculiarities.  Thus  the  Konkani  nom.  sing,  of  strong 
masc.  nouns  ends  in  3Tf  e.  g.  ?trt,  and  is  thus  in  agree- 
ment with  Gujarati,  Rajasthani  and  others  of  the  western 
or  central  group,  as  against  the  standard  which  shows  3Tb 
e.g.  HRI,  g^TT,  and  is  in  keeping  with  the  eastern  dialects. 

Again  if  the  Marathi  agrees  with  the  eastern  verna- 
culars in  point  of  the  nom.  sing,  in  3TT,  it  agrees  with  the 
western  or  rather  central  ones  in  respect  of  the  nom.  pi. 
Mar.  ’qr^T,  E.  H.  a horse,  but  Mar.  sjfir,  W.  H, 
as  against  E,  H.  or  sons  ; Guj.  ^r^rj  nom,  pi. 

agrees  with  E.  H.  In  the  nom.  sing,  of  relative  and  de- 
mostrative  pronouns,  the  Marathi  agrees  with  Western 
HindHn  having  an  sfr  ending,  e.  g.  ^t,  ^t,  (also  ^(-^h 
Braj  ^t,  #,  but  E-  H.  %,  rf ; Beng,  ^r,  tt  ; Guj,  agrees  with 
the  east,  e.  g . % and  rf.  The  Marathi  agrees  with  Western 
Hindi  in  having  a ^ (h)  infinitive;  e.  g.  ^yr ; Braj  ^3, 
but  the  Chattisgarhi  also  shows  this  ^ infinitive,  e.  g * 
to  do,  to  go.  The  Marathi  also  shows  infinitive 
in  cf  like  the  Gujarati ; old  Mar.  (-qiw),  modern  Mar. 
WWWW,  Guj. 

The  above  will  have  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  the 
distribution  of  the  vernaculars  into  allied  groups  is  not  as 
easy  as  it  would  seem  at  first  sight.  So  many  conflicting 
points  of  view  are  apt  to  crop  up,  that  it  will  always 
be  difficult  to  select  some  only  as  of  first  importance  and 
neglect  the  others.  It  is  none-the-less  the  linguist’s  duty 
to  point  out  all  the  resemblances  and  differences.  Every 
such  attempt,  therefore,  should  be  welcome  as  a step  for- 
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ward  in  the  proper  understanding  and  study  of  the  modern 
vernaculars- 

51.  Phonology  of  the  modern  vernaculars: — The  modern 
vernaculars  possess  all  the  vowels  except  w,  and  Some 
of  them  have  a short  tt  and  ajt  besides  the  diphthongal  it 
and  err.  According  to  Hoernle,  the  Eestern  Hindi  has 
fourteen  or  fifteen  vowels.  We  have  already  met  the 
short  simple  it  and  aft  before  conjuncts  in  the  Prakrits.  We 
shall  only  note  changes  in  the  vowels  in  the  principal 
verculars. 

a Changes  in  vowels: — ar  before  conjunct  is  leng- 
thened and  the  conjunct  simplified.  This  process  had 
already  begun  in  the  Prakrits.  But  some  times  the  con- 
junct remains,  e.  g.  Mar.  Pr.  Sk-f#:;  Mar. 
Guj-,  Hindi,  Pr.  Sk. 

3T  is  changed  to  ? apparently  owing  to  no  cause. 
Avadhi  %J,  Coll  Mar.  f%vr-Sk.  spjt. 

^ and  3 are  changed  totT  and  art  before  conjuncts.  This 
was  already  observed  in  the  Prakrits  ; but  in  many  of  the 
vernaculars  it  has  become  universal,  e.  g.  Mar.- ^35,  H.  §35, 
Prakrit  or  Sk.  r%^: ; qfsfr  Mar.  Guj.  also  qtsp  in 
H.  and  Panj.,  Prakrit  tff^sqgp^,  Sk.  Mar.  Prakrit 

Sk.  Mar.  w,  Pr.  Sk.  It  is  to 

be  observed  however  that  some  vernaculars  prefer  to  keep 
5 and  3.  e.  g.  Guj.  and  Beng.  Sindhi  Beng.  jpff- 

S.  O.  5f55-Pr.  tflw-grfi.  The  Prakrit  3,  aft  be- 

fore conjuncts  are  short ; where  in  the  vernaculars  the 
conjuncts  are  simplified  they  become  long. 

? and  3 often  become  3,  art  although  originally  there 
is  no  conjunct  in  the  word.  Mar.  ^vi-Pr.  ftgvHSk.  f^T, 
Guj.  fll^f-Pr.  g^-Sk.  Jpr ; vul.  Mar.  ^-standard  Mar.  gf; 
Hindi  %wPr.  T%Pvl-Sk. 
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? andgjare  often  shortened  when  the  accent  falls  on  the 
last  syllable.  Mar.  f%ST-Pr.  #s%-Sk.  Guj.  f%-Pr 

l^f-Sk.  Hindi  w'f&I,  Mai.  ftw-Pr.  sfftesfl-Sk. 

This  is  best  seen  in  Mar.  inflection,  where,  if  the  accent  is 
thrown  forward,  the  preceding  long  vowel  becomes  short. 
Mar.  RcI-r4t4,  «ftoH4c5RT. 

f and  ^ also  become  it,  sft.  Mar.  rtftrsr-Sk.  ; O. 

4far-Mar.  but  more  often  5?  or  3ff.  Hindi 

Sk.  Panj.  ffRTjTJTT-Sk.  G.  t5^-Sk. 

G.  irriRT-Mar.  ipop-Sk.  G.  TTTH ■ This  ten- 

dency is  more  wide-spread  in  the  Guj.  than  in  other  ver- 
naculars. 

The  vernaculars,  like  the  Pali  and  the  Prakrits,  have 
lost  it  and  3R ; in  their  place,  as  in  the  place  of  3RT  and  3RT, 
they  have  the  simple  vowels  it,  3TT.  Mar.  rr4~Sk.  HRT,  Mar. 
ifpj-Sk.  hr:,  Hindi,  Beng.,  Oriya  ^r^RT-RW??.  Rpflall  dia- 
lects-Sk.  In  Mar.  the 

contraction  is  due  to  accent. 

if  and  3?r  that  are  seen  in  some  words  are  due  either  to 
combination  of  3?,  ? and  sr,  3 when  the  consonant  between 
them  is  dropped,  or  to  the  influence  of  Sanskrit,  e.  g.  Hindi 
iRT,  Mar.  R[R-Sk.  qp^j!,  Hindi  and  Panj.  *R5,  Mar.  jrst  a 
borrowed  word — Sk.  ffRH  ; Mar.  i^-Pr.  s^g-Sk.  5R5J=i4,  HRT 
most  dialects — Apbh.  cTfR-Pr.  cm^R-Sk.  ^RST,  Mar.  4rit- 
Pr.  ^3?4-Sk.  ^4,  O.  4r~Ap.  sra-Sk.  Tf,  RRRTH-Sk. 

In  words  like  H?f-Sk.  ;rr,  H.  and  P.  RR5T-'TR5  they  are 
due  to  3RT  and  3Rf. 

Examples  of  assimilation  are  Mar.  H. 

Pr.  3^-Sk.  fg,  and  %Yf-Pr.  ft^r-Sk.  ^MT,  RRT-Guj. 
*R4f,  Pr.  fTRiffl-Sk.  RR^q,  H.  jiRVSk.  3n%?CT.  Meta- 
thesis is  seen  in  H.  33R5i-3TgvJT,  Mar.  %^1-^Rrl^f,  H. 
3T%^r-iT5^,  H. 
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Bhandarkar1  draws  attention  to  a sound  change 
which  is  due  to  accent.  When  the  penultimate  is  accented, 
as  is  mostly  the  case  in  all  vernaculars,  the  syllable  under 
accent  is  lengthened  and  the  final  vowel  is  dropped  Mar. 

, ^RT-<TRr,  fT'T~fT3-  Where  the  syllable 
is  already  long,  it  is  uttered  with  a stress.  This  lengthen- 
ing is  accentuated  in  colloquial  speech  and  we  get  words 
like  qRR5  for  standard  qTcP5,  qrrToS  for  3THT55,  for  ^r. 

The  shortening  and  elision  of  vowels  in  Guj.  and  Hindi, 
e.  g.  tfrqjg  etc.,  are  also  due  to  the  shifting  of  the 

accent  backwards,  e.  g.  Mar.  from 

Even  initial  vowels  are  elided  under  loss  of  accent; 
Mar.  W-Pr.  *®JHSk.  srwt ; Mar.  ^ffcT^r— Sk.  arwpxR,  Mar.  and 
Hind!  *?R-Pr.  arcp-Sk.  SRqj.  This  change  began  in 
the  Prakrit  stage  itself  as  forms  like  show,  but  had 
not  become  universal,  e.  g.  SRfs.  Dropping  at  the  end  is 
seen  in  Mar.  cKT,  etc. 

b.  Consonantal  changes'. — After  their  emasculation 
in  the  Prakrits,  the  consonants  do  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  any  further  loss. 

(a)  Surds  are  often  softened  ; e.g.  Mar.  ^sr-Sk. 

Mar.  £HTo5T-Sk.  cp-R:,  Mar.  <*Hi^i-Sk.  qqq;,  cf.  E.  H.  qqq;,  H. 
-®N>,  E.  H.  irjqRf,  Guj.  SRqiy ; Mar.  E.  H.  Rqrir-Pr. 

^qf^-Sk.  RRffqm ; Mar.  qpfR-Pr.  qPTRST-Sk.  ; Mar. 

; Sindhi,  Panj.  q^f-Sk.  w,  Col.  Mar.fqi-Sk.  qfeq. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  however  that  this  softening  had  al- 
most been  completed  in  the  Prakrits.  Mar.  ^n^qr-Pr. 

-Sk.  WTv  Mar.  Guj.  qprft-Sk.  qpfr 

q;  and  are  softened  into  f and  3.  Examples2  of  the 
latter  case  are  numerous.  Mar.  (sT^fan-)  qtRff-Sk.  tricot,  P. 


1.  Philological  Lectures,  p.  152. 

2.  Bhandarkar,  O.  C.  p.  168. 
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S.  ^HTf-Sk.  "MglH'fia  ; Mar.  'HRRT,  ^TRes-Pr.  ?fa<r-Sk.  •gjR, 
Mar.  HPFf-Apbh.  wq-Sk.  h*TT,  Mar.  ^f-^j-Sk.  pr. 

f is  softened  into  ^ifisr-^T%T,  ^55-55. 

The*  of  numerals  from  11  to  18  is  due  to  s softened 
from  Mar.  =TRT,  Guj.  qT*-g[^T. 

«T  becomes  ^ more  generally  than  in  the  Prakrits,  e.  g, 
Mar.  T^r-fsfa,  Hindi  *5te%-Sk.  M.  *5q3f,  H.  prNrr-M.  qjpr, 
Mar.  Guj.  HHR-vsi 

^ and  55  are  interchangeable.  Still  the  Hind1, 
especially  E.  H.  and  Braj.  prefer  Braj.  sjt*t,  Col,  Mar. 

; *riw,  Mar.  ’TR-Ai-Sk.  3311*55:,  Marathi  shows  stray 
words  like  (but  ifaff  also)-Sk.  3TF?fn%. 

^ or  original  or  derived,  becomes  5 in  some  verna- 
culars. In  Marathi  this  change  is  only  seen  in  the  word 
Mar.  The  Hindi  and  Sindhi  have  preserved  it  only  in 
numerals  between  ten  and  twenty.  H.  J3T*f,  *fr55§,  S.  33*t. 
ct*t,  Guj.  (*m)  P-  Mar.  however  %r.  The  form 

is,  however,  found  half  a dozen  times  in  the 
Sindhi  and  Panj.  prefer  f.  P.  *Tf*T,  S.  ^HSk. 

Col.  Guj.  agrees  with  them  in  this  preference.  Guj. 
^r$r,  stand.  Guj.  fRT,^r,  Mar.  *TRi,  *n%-Sk.  *th,  ’irlq;. 

H.is  changed  to  q in  many  vernaculars;  this  chang  al- 
ready began  in  the  Prakrit  stage,  e.  g.  Pr.  *r^-Sk.  ^tr. 
Mar.  nfa-HUT,  cf.  S.  HT3 ; Guj.  jtnt,  H.  HTfr  are  Sans- 

kritisms  or  rather  good  words  disturbed  by  ciRWs 

again. 

Some  vernaculars  show  ^ for  ^ e.  g.  Guj.  snr-Mar 
5R.  Sindhi  and  Panj.  ffoci,  B.  RR#-Mar.  in  verse  if?rr%. 

I?  original  or  reduced  in  the  Prakrits  from  ^ or 
is  further  changed  in  Mar.  to  H.  e.  g.  Mar.  jtrtt,  H.  j*tsj- 
fR*3!.  Mar.  Sk.  (^r)-^IJ1_&T,jT  ; 

^r-srri^-3^3- 
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The  aspirates,  soft  or  hard,  become  unaspirated  in 
most  of  the  dialects,  e.  g.  Mar.  fwf-Pr.  f^Fst-Sk.  f^. 
But  Hindi  retains  them.  e.  g.  rrrt,  gfo, 

H’  Vand  V are  reduced  to  ?r-  This  change  also  is 
already  Prakritic  ; so  that  we  must  recognise  the  Prakrits 
in  some  form  or  other  as  a stage  between  old  Sanskrit  and 
the  modern  vernaculars. 

Col.  Mar.%^  St.  Mar.  *nrn:,  Guj,  iflf,  Hindi  g^-Sk  jpj; 
Guj.  Sindhi  % ; Hindi 

SfrfcPJf. 

Old-Mar.  Rff,  H.  ^R7fr,  B. 

Mar.  O.  5t%T-5fT%;  H.  Guj.  Sin.  ^-cfg;  Col.  Mar.  H. 

G. 

Mar.  qfre-SRR,  Guj.  H.  pfi-pf-pwr  (another 

deiivation,  olfered  by  Beamesand  Bhandarkar’is  from 
which  is  doubtful);  cf.  Old  Mar.  which  occurs  a cou- 

ple of  times  in  the  fRajCr, 

For  a detailed  treatment  of  change  of  consonants  see 
Bhandarkar1 2  and  Hoernle.3 

Much  need  not  be  said  regarding  conjuncts.  They  al* 
ready  suffered  a change  in  the  Prakrits,  being  either  assimi- 
lated or  simplified.  The  modern  vernaculars  have 
carried  on  simplification  further.  Mar.  ^-Pr.  sfwR-Sk. 
^ Mar.  fR,  Guj.  fR-Pr.  IR-Sk.  fR;.  Coll.  Mar.  Old. 
Mar.  fefr-Sk.  ?nz;  Mar.  sfr^r-Pr.  f^srr-Sk.  ; Mar.  jjrt, 
Guj.Tfrg,  B.  TUqT-ff^F;  Mar.  %3fvf,  Panj.  Mar. 

Sin.  RiT,  O.  B.  ; Mar.  H.  pRT_gv-yfy,  yrwyvj-syr" 

ipfR. 


1.  Phil  Lectures  p.  165. 

2.  O.  C.  p.  133  to  197. 

3.  O.  C.  p.  31  to  45 . 
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Another  way  of  avoiding  conjuncts  was  by  introduc- 
ing a vowel  between  the  components  or  This,  as 

we  have  seen,  has  been  in  operation  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  e.  g.  Col.  Mar.  qw,  Hindi  =Rtf-=Pt;  Panj.  sft,  Beng. 

Coll.  Mar.  armR-arm;  T%t5fqi,  t%5R,  q&cR  are  other 
examples.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  foreign 
words  are  subjected  to  this  process;  e.  g.  fq^iT-Eng.  plague, 
TR>52:-Eng.  slate , '-Md'+.RR-Eng.  platform.  qiqq-Per.  Arab. 
e^c- 

Most  of  the  conjuncts  that  have  remained  in  the  ver- 
naculars are  due  to  the  influence  of  Sanskrit  ; some 
belong  to  foreign  words  ; e.  g.  q^TR,  qrfiqqfrq  etc.  Some  of 
them  are  adventitious;  e.  g.  Hindi  fR  from  Sk. 
etc.  and  are  due  to  the  inability  of  properly  pronouncing 
the 

52  Inflection: — It  has  been  already  observed  that  the 
modern  vernaculars  have  passed  into  the  analytic  stage. 
Thus  they  have  lost  the  old  Prakrit  inflection  and  have 
adopted  postpositions  as  substitutes  for  case  termina- 
tions. e.  g.  Mar.  Rifr,  qn-fr,  r,  col.  Mar.  q e.  g.  wrqRTRrqrat,.. 
Guj.  W,  Sfr,  qt,  *rr  ( from  JTRra;),  Braj  q,  or  ii,  or  if,  1,  if 
( cf.  Mar.  r ),  Avadhi  qq,  or  qR,  if  q*,  Bengali  %, 

or  it^.  etc.  There  is  however  some  distinction.  In 
some  dialects,  these  postpositions  are  looked  upon  as  al- 
most part  of  the  word,  i.  e.  they  are  passing  into  the  syn- 
thetic stage  again;  in  others  they  are  still  regarded  as  quite 
distinct  from  the  base  to  which  they  are  added  on. 

The  vernaculars,  like  the  Pali  and  Prakrits,  have 
no  dual.1  In  some  there  are  three  genders,  but  in  others. 

1.  Rajwade,  Dnyanoshwari  Grammar,  p.  20  says  that  the  dual  of 
nouni  in  is  found  in  Dn.  He  adduces  only  one  passage  Dn.  7.  32* 
where  it  is  highly  doubtful,  if  not  spurious. 
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like  Eastern  Hindi'  and  Bengali  only  two  ; i.  e.  nouns  in 
these  latter  are  either  masculine  or  feminine.  In  some 
vernaculars  the  plural  is  formed  by  adding  a word  mean- 
ing ‘many  or  people’,  e.  g.  Bengali  ^ ^^5  dogs,  Biharl 
A trace  of  it  is  seen  in  Mar. 


There  are  no  consonantal  bases,  most  of  them  having 
dropped  the  final  consonant  or  added  an  3?  to  it.  Some 
bases  in  original  % have  assumed  an  3p  ending  from 
the  bk.  110m.  of  these  bases  ; e.  g.  Mar.  fqpr-fqpTRT,  JTTfP- 
™ ; some  of  them  have  an  3;  Mar.  pra;, 

00  that  there  are  really  only  vowel  stems  in  3?,  sjr,  ? I 3 
35  and  tr  etc. 


{a)  ^ The  modern  vernaculars  have  preserved  only 
some  of  the  Apabhramsa  case  terminations.  Thus  the  old 
Mar.  has  preserved  the  3 of  the  nom.  sing.,  it  and  3 of  the 
mstr.  sing.,  the  Biharl  has  preserved  only  the  tt  termina- 
tion ; the  Guj.  has  it  without  the  nasal  ; e.  g.  Guj,  #j*nr 
by  a boy ; the  instr.  pi,  the  p1 2  of  the  dative,  which  accord- 
ing to  some  is  from  of  the  genitive,  f of  the  loc.  sing, 
from  1%  rppp  Of  the  plurals,  the  Mar.  has  preserved  the 
nom.  pi.  of  neuters,  from  the  instr.  pi  in 

^TT,  which  is  reduced  from  Apbh.  f|.  The  SindhI  and  Pan- 
jabi have  preserved  the  abl.  frr-*P3  in  3tf  and  sri,  the  Hindi 
and  Oriya  the  loc.  in  tt. 


These  and  the  new  terminations  like  Mar.  <sr  ^Rff  gp 
Guj.  *fr,  pf,  *4,  pf,  Braj.  % tj,  Maithill  % and  4 
Beng.  tr^,  rdhl  etc.  are  added  in  the  vernaculars,  except 
in  the  Bengali  and  Oriya,  to  what  is  called  the  oblique 


1.  Hoernle,  Gaudian  Languages  p.  181,  185. 

2.  According  to  Bhandarkar,  old  Marathi  has  not  got  this  5-  O 
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form.  This  oblique  form  is  nothing  else  than  the  old 
genitive.1 

(6)  The  terminations  that  are  not  direotly  traceable 
to  Apbh.  or  Prakrit  are  variously  explained  by  scholars. 
Thus  Caldwell  traces  the  w,  terminations  in  different  ver- 
naculars to  Dravidian  f;  this,  as  Dr.  Bhandarkar  has 
rightly  pointed  out,  is  absurd.  The  vernaculars,  especially 
the  Marathi,  have  drawn  to  some  extent  upon  Dravidian 
vocabulary  ; but  they  have  kept  their  grammar  in  tact.  An 
isolated  borrowed  form  is  a strange  instance  of  linguistic 
borrowing,  even  if  granted  for  argument’s  sake.  The  other 
possible  derivation  is  form  but  this  leaves  the  anus - 
toara  unexplained.  Dr.  Bhandarkar2  traces  them  to  the 
Apbh.  postposition" %t|.  Thus  ag  etc.  would  be  traced  to 

Apbh.  %t|. 

The  Mar.  of  the  dative  is  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  a similar  postposition  in  the  other  verna- 
culars. Cf.  P.  3^,  S.  <3T?,  N.  all  meaning  ‘for’.  This  has 
been  connected  with  the  root  55^;  ^he  1,1  0 

the  plural  is  also  to  be  connected  with  ^T,  the  change  e 
ing  influenced  by  the  preceding  anuswara  which  in  the 

vernaculars  has  come  to  be  invariably  associated  with  e 

plurals.  A subdialect  of  Mar.  shows  which  is  the  in- 
termediate step  leading  to  The  idea  that  the  \s  o 

be  traced  to  Persian3  *r  is  as  absured  as  the  Dravidian  origin 
of  the  % terminations  above  spoken  of. 

The  Guj.  #f,  Jfr,  «j  are  derived  from  the  Apbh.  suffix 
pnjT ; the  % of  the  dative  is  also  to  be  traced  to  the  same 

1.  Bhandarkar,  0,  C.  p.  234  and  241. 

2.  0-  C.  247.  Otherwise  Beames,  Comparative  Grammar  II.  P* 

3.  Rajwade,  Dn.  Grammar  p.  12  and  26.  Hoernle,  Gaudian  Gram- 
mar 244. 
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and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  due  to  ^ This  latter 
change  would  be  unaccountable  in  Guj. 

The  abl.  suffix  is  in  Marathi  g*  and  gjr,  old  Mar.  gpjjrf 
Bhandarkar  derives  it  from  the  absolutive  fig*  having 
become,  but  this  is  doubtful.  European  scholars  think 
that  it  is  due  to  the  fusion  of  Apbh.  forms  which 

themselves  are  composite  forms  made  up  by  instr  and  loc 
terminations  with  the  abl.  ^ added.  It  is  perhaps  to  be 
traced  to_f  and  | of  Apbh.  abl.  sing,  and  pi.  terminations 

e anunasika  in  the  latter  being  responsible  for  the  full 
nasal.  This  is  still  further  reduced  to  w and  g£r W,  3p%ir 
of  Dnyaneswarl  Marathi.  Maithili  Braj.  *ff,  rf  Avadhl 
^ *wi  etc.  are  to  be  tranced  to  the  Apbh.  loc.  g,  which  is 
also  seen  in  Apbh.  abl.  ^ T . The  Guj.  sfr,  Panj.  sfr,  $j  are 
to  be  traced  to  Apbh.  with  the  aspiration  thrown  back. 

The  Mar.  genitive  is  no  real  case.  The  suffix  ^ makes 
of  the  noun  a possessive  adjective  which  agrees  with  the 
noun  in  gender,  number  and  case.  Thus  Mar.  has  =€r 
% Guj.  ?fr  5,  Sindhi  W.  Hindi  cffr,  Braj.  ^r,  E.  H * 

W,  Panj.  sp,  <(r,  Beng.  O.  ?.  The  last  two  apparent- 

ly do  not  change  ; and  Sindhi,  Hindi  and  Panjabi  have 
two  forms  only  as  they  have  two  genders  only,  the  masc. 
and  fem.  The  Maithili  shows  a w.  e.  g.  of  water \ 

The  Sk.  and  Apbh.  origin  of  any  of  these  is  easily  dis- 
posed of  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  none  of  them  is  a real 
case  suffix.  The  Marathi  ^ could  not  be  traced  to  Pr. 

Sk.  Rp  besides  it  is  phonetically  impossible.  Nor  can  it  be 
derived  from  Hindi  The  only  likely  derivations 

1.  Beames,  Comp.  Grammar  II.  p.  260. 

2.  Hoernle,  O.  C.  221,  Bhandarkar  0.  C.  p.  256. 

3.  _ Hoernle.  O.  C.  238  derives  it  in  that  way.  His  attempt  to  prove 

that  3*^,  giNw  are  only  other  forms  of  ^ hag 

least  succeeded. 
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are  (1)  from  the  suffix??  which  certain  indeclinables  take 
in  Sanskrit ; this  would  become  ^ in  Prakrit  and  simple 
=e(  in  Mar.  and  (2)  from  the  suffix  f*r.  Bhandarkar1  lends  the 
weight  of  his  authority  to  the  former  and  Krishnashastrl 
Chiploonkar,  and  Krishnashastri  Godbole  incline  to  the 
latter  view.  I am  also  inclined  to  side  with  the  latter5.  The 
^ gives  the  Sindhi  ^TT,  ^ft.  How  the  S of  Z-9  came 
to  be  =?  will  have  to  be  investigated.  The  Guj.  3f,  *ff>  g are 
to  be  derived  from  cm  ( Sk.  c?H  ? ) ; the  Old  Guj.  itself  shows 
forms  in  cm  e.  g.  T^rlcmr  of  the  mind.’  JThe  suffixes 
and  ^,tr^are  to  be  traced  to  Apbh.  %*?>,  <{X<s{-e.  g. 
Mrcchakatika-jj^  ? ’ In  the  latter  case  the  m 

was  softened  into  a vowel  when  it  was  no  longer  regarded 
as  a postposition,  but  a suffix  attached  to  words.  It  thus 
became  medial  and  was,  according  to  the  well  known 
Prakrit  law,  dropped.  The  other  set  of  gen.  suffixes 
sgj  etc.  are  derived  by  Bhandarkar  from  fct  through 
This  same  fJcT  would  in  Saurasena  Apbh.  become  ^ and 
lose  its  Wi  so  soon  as  it  ceased  to  be  initial  and  thus  give 
3T,  of  the  Panjabi.  Hoernle3  derives  it  from  root  ^T. 
Beames’s4  derivation  from  the  present  participle  *Fcf- 
is,  to  say  the  least,  unthinkable. 

The  suffixes  for  the  loc.  are  Mar.  sttcT,  Beng.  and  Panj. 
ci,  Guj.  lit,  Braj.  *r,  also?  and  si,  AvadhI  if.  Sindhi  h- 
These  are  not  as  tough  to  explain  as  were  the  gen.  suffixes, 
art?  is  from  the  Sk.  adverb  3FcT:  ; ill,  if,  *1  are  from  Sk. 
through  Apbh.  or  ? is  from  ?p|.  We  have 

q^ff  and  Hindi  and  Guj.  housed  as  postpositions.  ST  has  the 
same  genesis  as  Mar.  ST,  Nepali,  Hindi  st^ 

1.  Also  Beames,  Comparative  Grammar  II  p.  289. 

2.  See  supra  p.  29,  30. 

3.  O.  C.  239. 

4.  O.  C.  291. 
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(b)  Adjectives  follow  nouns  in  gender,  except  in  Oriya 

and  Bengali  where  they  change  rarely,  and  in  number  and 
case  also.  But  mostly  they  are  used  in  what  is  called  the 
oblique  form;  Mar.  Rr*TR]T  R^RT.  The  comparison  is  form- 
ed by  words  like  3TT%F,  and  others.  The  Sk.  gW 

58  are  given  up,  and  g*  and  gg  are  only  used  in  what  passes 
for  classical  style  now  a days. 

(c)  Much  need  not  be  said  regarding  pronouns.  We 
shall  only  give  the  personal  pronouns  and  their  cases 
in  the  different  vernaculars. 


Mar.  Jfr,  JM,  ipusT,  JR,  W,  JTTRTrT;  5TTffi,  SffipRf,  rurt,  3fTJT:55jjg,, 

ft  psr,  lir,  jjftRT,  gw,  gq^qig. 

®ui’'  f>  ^ f4r,  gR4(,  TTT^r,  ?rRRTT ; Rif,  srtv,  Rjp-.fr, 
RffRW^  etc.;  g,  git,  gff-gRTRT,  gri,  gRRfi-ggjrf  etc; 
<W>  5WRnft-cPPfr,  gTRT~-gJTRRT. 


Braj.—NfT^R,  *111?,  JTT|,tR3^^,  ff(Tyr,  |*TFgT;  g,  I,  4tt|,  qf?,  gjj, 

3R-  si,  g^TRr,  guFfr. 

Maithill:  if  1 4rf|,  ^ ) gj^g;  g)g,  ^ gt?  gg. 

s*/  ms  J 

Beng.  *tf,  *rMm;  WJ,  gggrg  gift;  4rt,4%. 

Oriya.  g,  ffft,  *TRT-ft?Rr,  fttfft,  ftffrftfi;  g,  gft,  gRT,  ftifft, 
diJfRbff.  There  are  also  forms  used  in  respectful 
language  like  RRR,  gift  etc. 

Avadhi.-if,  RRi;  ?g,  ?*TR;  g or  g,  ftg,  gg  or  g,  ftgrg  orftrg^, 
Sindhl-erfe),  Ri,  3Rff,  g and  gogf. 


These  forms  need  no  comment  except  that  the  Guj. 
and  Braj.  i.e.  the  Western  Hindi,  Panjabi  and  SindhI  agree 
m deriving  the  first  person  from  the  Sk.  base  Rgspg,  Mag.  git, 
and  the  rest  viz.  Marathi,  Eastern  Hindi,  Biharl,  Bengali 
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and  Oriya  agree  in  having  the  base  which  underlies 
the  other  cases  in  Sanskrit. 

ba  Conjugation: — It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  verna- 
culars have  suffered  great  losses.  Of  tenses  the  old  present 
only  is  preserved,  but  in  a special  sense  and  a new  class 
of  participial  tenses  is  created.  Of  the  moods  imperative 
only  is  preserved.  There  are  however  the  usual  verbal 
derivatives. 

The  conjugational  distinctions  were  already  lost 
during  the  Prakrit  stage  ; but  the  additions  that  Sk.  roots 
took  in  the  various  classes  are  seen  in  some  bases  in  the 
vernaculars,  e.  g.  Mar.  MT^vpSk.  ffT^^T-Sk. 

?rrer,  etc.  Hindi  -gg. 


(a)  The  old  present  is  preserved  in  most  vernaculars 


Mar. 

or 

Apbh. 

fET§  (for  RTTHt) 

(t%) 

SS5 

ten^r)- 

Guj. 

H. 

cR  Benj. 

3R 

W>K 

^RT 

3RT 

^T. 

Or. 

s. 

^ Panj. 

«RT 

*R*T 

=RT 

& 

*R 

*R*T. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  forms  are  so  transparent,  that 
a glance  at  them  will  convince  that  they  are  an  old  in- 
heritance preserved  in  these  languages.  In  all  cases  the 
Apbh.  f is  dropped  and  the  vowels  combined.  Some  lan- 
guages, like  the  Bengali  and  Oriya,  have  lost  the  nasal  of 
the  first  person.  Mar.  Guj.  and  Hindi  have  lost  the  nasal 
n the  third  person.  Marathi  second  person  sing,  form 
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is  not  to  be  traced  to  Apbh.  but  to  be  looked  upon 

as  a Maharastrl-isra,  for  we  have  ^T!%  there  like  Sanskrit; 
Oriya  is  also  a borrowed  form. 

Of  the  old  moods  the  imperative1  only  is  preserved. 
In  Mar.  for  instance  we  have  35#  and  for  the  first 

person,  and  ;rt  for  the  second  and  qRf,  qRftr  for  the 

third-  The  Bengali  and  Oriya  have  this  mood ; other 
languages  have  preserved  the  second  person  only.  ^ and 
'fRT  are  from  3RTg,  3Rrqt,  the  nasal  having  changed  to  an 
anunasika.  is  regular  Apbh.  is  from  4R3,  the 
3T  and  g give  3?r  in  combination. 

For  Bengali  and  Oriya  forms  and  their  explanation 
see  Bhandarkar2. 

The  Hindi,  Gujarati  and  Panjabi  have  5R  for  the  2nd 
pers.  sing,  like  Mar.  and  for  the  plural.  This,  it  will 
be  oserved,  is  also  the  form  for  the  present  in  these 
languages.  Panj.f  and  SindhI  % and  3 follow  Apbh. 
forms.  The  old  Mar.  forms  in  # like  ^r#i,  %frr%, 

are  from  the  pass,  imperative  and  to  be  traced  to 
fjd-Jtf,  etc. 

(c)  The  old  future  is  preserved  wholly  in  languages 

like  the  the  Gujarati  and  Hindi  and  partly  in  some  others. 
Guj.  4RRT,  and  3;#,  old  Guj.  etc-, 

show  the  characteristic  ^r,  ^ of  the  future.  This  same 
has  become  f in  the  Braj3,  where  the  forms  are  <pRff,  sfnyf ; 
^1,  ^FRft ; ^Ri, 

( d ) The  new  present  tense  is  formed  in  most  verna- 
culars by  taking  the  present  participle  as  the  base  and 

1.  Bhandarkar  O.  C.  213. 

2.  O.  C.  p.  213. 

3.  Bhandarkar  O.  C.  218,  Hoernle,  O.  C,  256. 
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adding  terminations  expressive  of  person  and  also  gender. 
Mar,  ^r^T,  ; WW,  ^RcTT  ; ^Rfff  and  ^R^T-  The 

personal  terminations  are  seen  in  the  first  pi.,  second 
singular  and  plural,  which  according  to  Dr.  Bhandarkar 
goes  back  upon  of  the  Prakrits.  In  the  others  it  had 
to  make  place  for  the  termination  of  the  adjective.  The 
Hindi,  Bengali  and  Oriya  also  have  this  sort  of  present, 
but  it  has  acquired  the  sense  of  the  habitual  present,  just 
as  the  old  present  has  done  in  Marathi. 

( e ) The  past  tense  has  the  same  story  to  tell.  It  is 
expressed  in  all  modern  vernaculars  by  the  past  parti- 
ciple with  a few  personal  terminations.  It  is  also  an 
adjectival  tense.  Mar.  %<RT,  or  h^t,  htSTO,  and 
ft%  are  clearly  forms  of  the  past  participles  % and  5t,  Pr. 

and  rre?  with  a termination  <3,  which  now  has  acquired 
the  past  significance  though  it  originally  had  none.  For 
the  genesis  of  this  ^5  which  is  found  besides  in  Bihari,  Ben- 
gali, Oriya,  Assamese  and  Sindhi  see  supra  p,  24,  25, 

The  Bihari  and  the  Bengali  add  to  the  c5  what  Grier- 
son1 calls  the  enclitic  pronoun,  like  the  Marathi.  Thus 
Bhojpurl  has  JTR^T,  JfTCSTO,  which  correspond  to  the 

Mar.  h^f,  Jrsrl 

In  the  other  languages  the  simple  past  participle 
seryes  as  base  of  the  tense,  Guj 

iRTT-rref-iRT ; AvadhI  T^,  ^f»  The 

Eastern  Hindi  differs  from  the  others  in  adding  to  the 
participle  the  enclitic  pronoun  like  the  Bihari  and  others. 

(/)  For  the  future  the  Mar.  has  a suffix  <3  which  is 
added  on  to  the  old  present  forms,  e.  g.  *fr 
ffT  girt  *RT<3,  % ^Rcfte  ^ is  exactly  like  the  old  pre- 
sent. It  seems  that  the  old  present  did  the  function  of  the* 


1.  Linguistic  Survey,  Yol  VI  p.  5. 
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future  also,  but  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  a suffix  was 
added  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  The  Bengali  and 
Oriya  have  taken  the  help  of  the  potential  participle  in 
which  when  combined  with  the  preceding  root  lost 
the  medial  ct  and  gave  by  assimilation  a s^r,  e.  y.  Bengali 
Oriya  Bihar!  ^Tsf, 

etc.  The  Eastern  Hindi  is  true  to  its  character  viz.  of  being 
a half  Magadhi  idiom,  and  therefore  shows  forms  like 
and  gruff  side  by  side.  The  Braj.  and 
the  Panjabi  have  a future  in  jit,  e.  g,  dtffur,  and  the 

Sindhi  in  3T.  These  are  generally  added  to  the  forms  of  the 
old  present.  This  ttt  and  are  supposed  to  be  participles1 
of  the  past  of  roots  mi  and  ^r. 

(g)  Th  ere  are  participles  present,  past  and  potential; 
e.  g Mar.  Guj.  Beng.  ?m?T,  Hindi 

^dT,  Or.  and  S.  JTiC%.  The  last  two  only  have  preserv- 
ed the  nasal.  Past  part,  are  the  same  as  in  the  Prakrits. 
H.  JT5JT,  f^rr,  Guj.  55T3.  The  Mar.  has  added  one  more  55  to 
the  past  part,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  past 
tense;  and  %^5.  Mar.  Guj.  Braj.  ^5#’,  S. 

are  potential  participles. 

The  absolutive  is  formed  in  various  ways  according  to 
the  genesis  of  the  language.  Thus  the  Mar.  has  3^. 

Pr.  'PBPT,  3T®ir;  Guj.  has  ^£1%,  55^  which  are  composite, 
either  due  to  Apbh.  or  to  Pr.  %3{  and  H enclitic.  Hindi 
has  1 31%,  which  are  traceable  to  Pr.  abs.  fsr.  ^ is 
further  shortened  to  3^;  and  itself  becomes  a further  abs. 
termination,  e.  g.  stfr;  Oriya  has  f and  Bengali  ?, 

m. 

The  Mar.  only  has  preserved  the  infinitive  of  purpose, 
^55,  are  to  be  traced  to  Pr.  etc,  from  Sk. 


1,  Bhandarkar  O,  C.  p.  271,  Hoernle  O.  C.  p.  357. 
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Verbal  nouns  are  formed  by  various  forms  of  3Rf  which 
is  both  Sk.  and  Prakrit.  Mar.  cfRir,  Hindi  and  Pan].  cjrjit, 
Sindh!  qRtg,  Bengali  and  Oriya  qRH.  Gujarati  has  a verbal 
noun  in 

(h)  The  causal  is  formed  in  Mar.  by  adding  sr  to 
root;  ^REpi  etc.;  Guj.  cfRR^,  ; Sindhi  qTfg,  RTSTTI'g-  Hindi 
has  JRTRT.qsRT,  also  qsqRT  and  %5RT,  %5qR[T;  the  two  latter 
are  evidently  double  causals.  Beng.  and  Oriya  etc- 

There  are  besides  causals  formed  by  strengthening  the 
root  vowel  as  in  Sanskrit,  jtrh,  jpvr, 

( g ) The  old  passive  is  preserved  only  in  Panjabi  and 
Sindhi  in  forms  like  mtnr,  JTRraRf.  This  is  from  the  Prakrit 
passive.  There  is  also  the  ^ passive  in  qr^.  The 
old  Marathi  shows  a few  old  passive  forms.  Dnyane- 
swari has  qtRrafq,  qRrsrra,  RRRR5,  r%^Rfr.  Old  Hindi  also 
shows  a few  of  them  e.  g.  tjprqcB  The  modern  Ma- 

rathi has  a periphrastic  passive  e.  g.  TR5  3TRf.  %rR5 etc. 

53.  Beginning  of  the  Vernaculars: — The  oldest  Mara- 
thi literature  available  is  the  Dnyaneswari  and  its  date  is 
Saka  1212  i.  e.  A.  D.  1290.  Besides  this  there  is  inscrip- 
tional  evidence  also  for  the  Marathi.  There  is  the  Patan1 
inscription  of  1208  A.  D.  which  contains  some  lines  in 
Marathi  beginning  with  qrevfr  etc.  There 

is  another  inscription,  older  still,  found  at  Parel.2  This 
belongs  to  1187  A.  D.  i.  e.  hundred  years  before  the 
Dnyaneswari.  It  contains  only  about  three  lines  beginning 
with  |fq  IT  vfrff  cRR  VRTRRi ¥TR5  Rfg'sfT  5T!'#’  etc. 

This  gives  to  the  Marathi  a distinct  un-Prakrit  form  in 


1.  Epigraphia  Indica  Vol.  II. 

2.  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  R.  A.  S.  1876  p.  334. 
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the  twelfth  century  A.  D.  We  can  therefore  safely  put  the 
beginning  of  Marathi  a couple  of  centuries  back.  The  at- 
tempt of  certain  people1  to  take  Marathi  as  far  back  as 
the  5th  century  is  unsuccessful  because  it  is  not  well 
grounded 

The  other  vernaculars  are  less  fortunate  in  this  respect 
than  their  sister.  Thus  the  oldest  work  in  AvadhI  Hindi 
is  that  of  Tulasidas,  a poet  of  the  16th  century.  The  Braj 
however  possesses  a work,  the  Prithvlraja  Rasau  of  Chand 
Bardai,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 
This  also  points  to  the  same  conclusion,,  that  the  Hindi,  at 
^east  the  Western  Hindi,  had  a definite  form  by  that  time. 
Its  beginning  therefore  can  be  placed  a couple  of  centuries 
earlier. 

Since  the  Marathi,  the  southernmost  of  all  these  ver- 
naculars, is  found  in  a distinct  developed  form  so  early,  we 
presume  that  the  others  also  must  have  developed  about 
the  same  time.  Early  eleventh  century,  therefore,  can  be 
safely  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  modern  vernacu- 
lars. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  refer  to  Dr.  Tessitori’s  remarks 
in  this  connection.  Speaking  of  the  time  of  the 
final  detachment  of  old  Western  Rajasthani  from  the  Apa- 
bhramsa,  he  fixes  it  at  the  thirteenth  century2  or 
thereabouts.  Old  Western  Rajasthani  is  in  plain  words  old 
Gujarati.  Tessitori  is  rather  over  cautious.  The  Mug- 
dhavabodhamauktika  is  the  oldest  work  in  Gujarati  and 
it  was  according  to  him  written  in  1394  A.  D.  and  in 
the  completely  developed  form  of  the  language.  The 
prior  date  is  supplied  by  the  Prakrita-Pingala  which,  by- 


1.  Rajwade,  Dnyaneswari  introduction. 

2.  Indian  Antiquary,  1914  p.  24. 
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no  means  definitely,  is  assigned  to  say  the  12th  century.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  work  was  written  in  Prakrit  by  way  of 
fashion  or  habit  and  can  not  be  regarded  as  supplying  the 
lower  date  of  the  Prakrit.  For  aught  we  know,  the  language 
in  which  it  is  written  might  have  been  some  five  centuries 
older  than  its  author.  Thus  even  the  modest  estimate  of 
Tessitori  does  not  preclude  our  placing  the  beginnings  of 
the  vernaculars  in  the  early  eleventh  century.  The  Nagarl- 
pracarinl  sabha,  it  is  said1,  has  discovered  and  published  in 
its  journal  authentic  documents  in  old  Hindi  belonging  to 
the  10th  century. 


1.  Prof.  H.  K.  Divekar  gave  me  this  information  orally.  I have  not 
yet  got  the  original  papers. 
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tion of  18. 

Braj  Bhakha,  a dialect  of  Western 
Hindi,  its  geographical  limits 
227  ; beginning  of  literature  251 ; 
terminations  in  241. 

Brugmann,  on  importance  of  ana- 
logy 58. 

Bundell,  a dialect  of  Western 
Hindi  q.  v. 

C. 

Caldwell,  view  of  the  Dravidiau 
origin  of  dat.  termination  242. 

Canda,  date  of  195. 

Cases,  fusion  of  79ff  ; terminations 
in  modern  vernaculars  241ff ; 
not  all  traceable  to  Apbh.  or 
Prakrits  242ff. 

Chand  Bardai  251. 
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manic  languages  93ff*. 
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Chiplunkar,  on  Mar.  gen.  suffix 
30,  244. 

Civilization  of  the  primitive  Indo- 
Germanic  people  as  disclosed  by 
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aeology 103ff. 

Comparative  Philology,  and  Arch- 
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Comparison  of  different  versions 
of  the  same  edict  of  Asoka  ; 
points  of  difference  evinced  by 
such  comparison  180ff. 

Conjugation,  in  Asoka ’s  edicts 
188ff ; in  Avesta  127ff ; in  mo- 
dern vernaculars  246ff ; in  Pali 
172ff  ; in  the  Prakrits  214ff  ; in 
Vedic  153ff. 

Conjunctions,  a later  growth  74. 

Conjucts  in  modern  vernaculars 
239ff. 

Consonant-system  in  Avesta 

122ff. 

Criteria  of  Indo-Gcrmanic  lan- 
guages 90. 

Cuneiform  inscriptions,  language 

of  117. 

Culikapaisacika  190. 


Dandin,  on  the  GaudI  190  ; on  the 
Latl  ibd , 225;  on  the  Maharastrl 
as  the  best  Prakrit  190  ; on 
the  Prakrits  generally  190  ; on 
the  SaurasenI  190. 

Darius,  inscriptions  of  116. 

DesI  words,  the  non  Aryan  and 
the  Dravidian  elemt  in  220ff ; 
wrongly  so  called  by  Hema- 
candra  221. 

Dialects,  causes  of  differences  in 
16,18 ; definition  of  15  ; differ- 
ences in  16  ff;  differences  re- 
cognised by  Yaska  336ff;  of 
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Diphthongs  in  Avesta  121. 

Dissimilation,  as  a factor  in 
phonetic  change  50ff. 

Distribution  of  modern  verna- 
culars 224ff ; 232ff. 

DnyanesvarT,  ilulstrating  linguistic 
change  21  ff. 

i Domestic  life  of  the  primitive 
Aryans  106ff. 

Dravidian,  element  in  Desi  Words 
220 tf ; languages  2,  numerals  in 
| 92  ; some  characteristics  of  88. 

j ^nnk  of  the  primitive  Aryans 
109ff 

Dropping  of  consonants,  as  a 
cause  of  phonetic  change  43. 

, dwellings  of  the  primitive  Aryans 

108ff. 

1 Duah  wanting  in  the  Pali,  the 
Prakrits  and  the  Vernaculars 
240. 
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j Edicts  of  Asoka,  conjugation  in 
188ff ; importance  of  ibd.  ; 
location  of  ibd.;  language  of  ibd; 
inflection  in  186ff  ; the  different 
versions  of  180ff ; phonology  of 
185ff  ; Sanskrit  influence  in  189. 
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Epenthesis  in  Avesta  121. 

F. 
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Finish  2 ; South  American  2 ; 
Hamitic  S7  ; Dravidian  88  ; 
Indo-Germanio  89  ; Mongolian 
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Franke,  on  home  of  Pali  178. 

First  sound-shifting  36ff. 

Future,  new  in  the  vernaculars 
249  ; old  preserved  in  a few 
orras  246. 

G. 

Gatha,  A vest  a 117ff. 

Garhwall,  Himalayan  dialect  232. 

GaudI,  Dandin’s  view  on  190. 

Godbole  Sastri,  derivation  of 
Marathi  genitive  suffix  30,  244. 

Grammar,  Comparative  q.  v. 
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Greek,  phonetical  peculiarities 
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Sanskrit  41. 
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251  ff. 

Gupa  as  vowel  gradation  47. 

Gurjara  immigration  into  India 
225. 

H. 
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Haplology  52. 
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mentioned  by  192  ; date  190  ; on 
DesI  words  221  ; right  view  in 
the  fivefold  classification  of  Pra- 
krits 196 . 

Himalayan  languages  232;  q.  v. 
Garhwall,  Kumaoni,  Nepali. 
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their  geographical  distribution 
227. 

Hindi,  Eastern  and  Western,  re- 
lation between  227ff. 
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their  geographical  limits  226ff  : 
their  origin  ; literature  in  227. 
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of  the  Paisachl,  according  to 
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Imitation  as  cause  of  phonetic 
change  31. 

Imperative  mood  is  the  only  mood 
preserved  in  the  vernaculars  247 

Indian  and  Iranian  Aryans,  their 
language,  their  separation  130. 
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Indo-European  languages,  q,  v. 
Indo-Germanic  languages, 

Indo-Celtic,  the  proposed  name 
for  the  Indo-Germanic  lan- 
guages 89. 

Indo-Germanic,  the  name  89. 

Indo-Germanic  languages2; 
accent  in  7 ; characteristics  of 
33ff;  criteria  of  90;  dialects  of 
20  ; the  individual  members  89  ; 
numerals  in  91ff;  pronouns  in  90ff; 
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of  95  ff,  97  ; — and  Semitic  langu- 
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Indo-Iranian  group  of  languages 
116ft*. 

Industry  primitive  q.  v.  Trade. 
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only  in  Marathi  249. 

Inflection,  in  Asoka’s  Inscriptions 
18611;  in  Avesta  124  ; in  modern 
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Inscriptional  Prakrits  178  ; source 
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each  other  ibd ; discovery  of  ibd; 
dialects  of  116. 

Iranian  and  Indiau  Aryans,  their 
languages  130  ; their  separation 
ibd . 

Jaina  literature,  in  the  Ardharaa- 
gadhi  192. 

Jaipur!,  a dialect  of  Old  Western 
Rajasthani  226;  q.v.  Gujarati. 
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Khapdagiri,  inscription  of  167 ; its 
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of  the  literary  Pali  ibd. 

KhandesI,  Berarl  element  in  224 
how  formed  224;  geographical  in- 
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Kashmiri  language,  two  streams 
in  232. 
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its  geographical  limits  ibd;  same 
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from  the  Panjabi  ibd  ; where 
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thought-element  more  impor- 
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Indo-Iranian  group  116ff, 
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Lepa  dialect,  a misnomer  180. 

Leskien,  phonetic  laws  brook  no 
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Linguistic  change,  illustrated  from 
old  Marathi  of  Dnyanesvarl  21, 
q.  v.  phonetic  change. 

Literary  Prakrits,  q.  v.  Prakrits 
literary. 

Location  of  modern  vernaculars 
224  ff ; of  the  Prakrits  194. 
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dl  232 ; terminations  In  241,  243 

Marathi,  constituent  elements 224- 
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of  224-225;  phonology  of  ibd\ 
subdialects  of  ibd ; inflection  in 
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inscriptional  250ff;  relation  to 
languages  of  Inner  and  Outer 
Circles  233ff;-and  other  vernacu- 
lars, not  derived  from  Pali  223. 

MSgadhl,  closer  relation  with  Pai* 
s5cl  199;  some  peculiarities  192; 
where  used  ibd. 

Maharas^ri,  Daptjin’s  view  on 
190  : literature  in  192ft' ; location 
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of  192  ff. 
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Marwarl  language  a Saurasena 
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Meringer,  on  physical  processes  in 
utterance  6. 

Metathesis  52. 

Mewatl,  dialect  of  Old  Western 
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Mid-European  peoples,  migration 
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lOlff. 
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in  250ft  ; case  terminations  in 
241ff ; conjugation  in  246ff ; 
conjuncts  in  239ff ; distribu- 
tion into  groups  of  242  ; dis- 
tribution and  location  of224ff;  no 
dual  in  240;growth  from  the  differ- 
ent Prakrit  Apabhramsas  223;  in- 
flection in  240ff  ; mutual  relation 
of  232  ; not  derived  immediately 
from  Pali  223 ; phonology  of 
235ff ; pronouns  in  245ff. 

Mongolian  languages  2. 

Mooltani  language  q.  v.  Lahnda. 

MugdhSvabodhamauktika,  oldest 
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Muller  E.  agrees  with  Oldenberg- 
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been  the  Home  of  th^  literary 
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220 ff. 
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language  12,  13. 

Oriya  language,  geographical 
limits  of  229. 

Outer  Circle  of  Indian  vernaculars, 
Grierson’s  view  on  233. 

P 

Pahlavl  language  117. 

Paisaul,  Grierson’s  view  on  196; 
Dandi  calls  it  Bhutabhasa  192  ; 
Hoernle’s  Dravidian  origin 
theory  incorrect  195  ; home  of 
195ff ; where  used  192. 


Palatal  law  in  Sanskrit  42. 

Pali,  coeval  with  Vedic  dialects 
148;  conjugation  in  172ff;  no 
dual  in  240 ; home  of  171  ; in- 
flection in  196ff; — and  Modern 
Vernaculars,  no  direct  relation 
between  223  ; nearer  to  old 
Sanskrit  176;  origin  of  177ff;  pho- 
nology of  165ff  ; position  in  the 
development  of  Indian  languages 
160ff;  Pali  Stage  176  ; Sanskrit 
and  Prakrit  161ff,  163ff. 

Pali  and  Vedic  Sanskrit  160ff. 

Panjabi  Language,  geographical 
limits  of  226. 

Passive,  new  250  ; old,  preserved 
in  some  vernaculars  only  250. 
Past  tense  in  the  vernaculars 
formed  from  the  past  participle 
248. 

Paul  on  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage 14  ; on  constant  change 
in  language  14-15. 

Perfect  tense,  not  found  in  Pali 
161,  173  ; in  the  Veda  and  Brah- 
man as  133. 

Philology,  Comparative  q.  V.  Philo- 
logy. Archaeology  as  aid  to 
104ff  ; and  Archaeology  as  means 
to  determining  primitive  civili- 
zation 106. 

Phonetic  changes,  not  absolute 
53ff ; acoustic  causes  of  32ff ; 
anaptyxis  52  ; assimilation  48  ; 
causes,  of  21,  31ff;  54  to  57; 
caused  by  accent  32,  44;  caused  by 
analogy  31;  by  dropping  of 
consonants  43 ; by  imitation 
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31  ; by  quality  53  ; by  rhythm 
53 ; conditional  and  uncondi- 
tional 43  ; dissimilation  50  ff  ; 
haplology  52  ; metathesis  52  ; 
influence  of  syllables  48  ; syn- 
cope 52  ; observed  by  Yaska  and 
others  53  ; physiological  causes 
of  32ff ; of  vowels  38ff. 

Phonetic  law,  35ff;  definition  of  34; 
first  sound-shifting  36ff ; second 
sound-shifting  37ff  r palatal  law 
in  Sanskrit  42  ; quantity  law 
in  the  Prakrits  53  ; Yerner’s  law 
38  ff. 

Phonetical  peculiarities  of  Greek 
and  Latin  98. 

Phonetics  of  Pali,  Prakrit  and 
Sanskrit  161ff. 

Phonology,  of  Asoka  Edicts  185ff  ; 
of  the  Avesta  118ff ; in- 
fluence of  analogy  in  54 ; of  the 
Marathi  and  its  sub-dialects 
224ff ; of  the  modern  verna- 
culars 235ff ; of  the  Pali,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Sanskrit 
165ff ; of  the  Prakrits  196ff  ; of 
Yedic  Sanskrit  137. 

Physiological,  causes  of  phonetic 
change  32ff;  processes  in  utter- 
ing a sound  5-7. 

Pisacas,  mentioned  in  Mahabha- 
rata  194  ; their  Home  according 
to  Grierson  194. 

Pischel,  on  Apabhramsa  193ff  ; on 
Samdhi  consonants  in  Prakrits 
204  ; does  not  recognise  active 
past  participles  218. 

Pitch  accent  = musical  accent  7, 

Plural  formed  by  adding  words 


meaning  ‘many,  people’  etc.  in 
Bengali  and  Hindi  241. 

Porzezinski — Boehme,  on  the  func- 
tion of  language-4. 

Prakrits,  in  older  stage  coeval  with 
V edic  dialects  148;  conjugation  in 
214ff ; consonant  system  in 
143ff ; Dandin’s  view  on  190  ; 
DesI  words  in  220ff  ; as  develop- 
ment of  the  Inscriptional  dia- 
lects 191ff;  no  dual  in  204;  inflec- 
tion in  205ff ; inscriptional 
178ff ; inscriptional  P.  displaced 
by  Sanskrit  179  ; later  than  PSli 
176  ; original  simple  vowels 
preserved  in  42ff ; their  mutual 
relation  195ff  ; views  of  Prakrit 
Grammarians  on  ibd  ; lan- 
guages included  under  the  name 
190  ; origin  of  190ff  ; literature 
embodied  in  192;  location  and  dis- 
tribution of  194;  Maharashtrl,  the 
richest  in  point  of  literature 
192ff;  numerals  in  213  ; period  of 
literary  221ff;  phonology  of  196ff 
pronouns  in  211ff;  phonetic  differ- 
ences between  them  and  the 
Pali  and  Sanskrit  161ff ; Tad- 
bhava  and  Tatsaraa  words  in  220. 

Prakritisms  in  Vedic  Sanskrit 
148  ff. 

Prakritapingala,  date  of  251-52. 

Prepositions  a later  growth  74. 

Present  tense,  old,  preserved  in  the 
modern  vernaculars  246. 

Priesthood  among  primitive 
Arayans  115. 

Pronouns,  in  Avesta  126ff  ; in  the 
Indo-German  languages  93ff ; 
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IX 


in  the  KhassI,  an  agglutinative 
language  92;  in  the  modern  ver- 
naculars 245ff  ; in  the  Prakrits 

211ff. 

Prose,  Vedic  133. 

Prothesis  in  Avesta  121ff. 

Isychical  processes  involved  in 
uttering  a sound  7-8. 

Q. 

Quantity,  as  cause  of  phonetic 
change  53  ; — law  for  Prakrits 
198. 

R. 

RajasthSnl  group  of  languages, 
dialects  included  under  it  226; 
q.  v.  Rajputana  dialects. 

Rajwade,  on  dual  in  Marathi  240  ; 
on  habitual  present  in  Marathi 
24  ; on  instr.  sing,  in  Marathi 
30  ; wrong  derivatidn  of  Mar. 
dat.  242. 

Rajputana  dialects,  geographical 
limits  of  226.  q.  v.  Rajasthani. 

Religion  among  primitive  Aryans 
114ff. 

Relation,  between  different  groups 
of  Indo-Germanic  languages  95ff, 
97  ; between  the  different  mo- 
dern vernaculars  232. 

Revenge  among  primitive  Aryans 
114. 

Rhythm  as  cause  of  phonetic 
change  53. 

S. 

Sariiprasarana,  in  Avesta  121  ; as 
a form  of  vowel  gradation  46ff, 


Sanskrit,  Avesta  closely  related 
toll6ff,  118; — and  Avestic  verbal 
forms  129ff  ; classical,  whether 
artiflcal  135ff,  its  develop- 
ment 134  ; consonant  system  in 
143ff;  influence  in  Edicts  of^ 
Asoka  189  ; inscriptional  Pra- 
krit displaced  by  179  ; loss  of 
Indo  Germanic  vowels  in  130, 
131  ; Pali  stands  closer  but 
is  not  directly  traceable  to 
Vedic  160ff ; Vedic  and  classi- 
cal, difference  between  136  ; 
Vedic  and  the  Indg.  languages 
130ff ; vowel  gradation  in  140, 

Sassanian  Kings,  their  inscriptions 
117. 

SaurasenI,  Dandin’s  view  on  190  ; 
language  where  used  192, 

Schwa  Indo-Germanicum  119. 

Science  of  Language  q.  v.  Com- 
parative Philology. 

Second  Sound-Shifting  q,  v. 
Grimm’s  law  37ff 

Semantic  change  caused  by  Ana- 
logy 63ff. 

Semitic  languages,  2 ; relation  to 
Hamitic  and  Chinese  87  ; rela- 
tion between  them  and  Indo-Ger- 
manic 86ff. 

Semantics  5. 

Separation  of  Iranian  and  Indian 
Aryans, and  their  languages  130. 

SindhI  language,  geographical 
limits  of  231  ; subdialects  in  ibd 

Sounds,  phenomena  peculiar  to 
Avesta  121  ; physiological  pro- 
cesses in  uttering  5-7  ; psychi- 
cal process  in  uttering  7-8. 

South  American  languages  2. 
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Stress  accent  7. 

Svarabhakti  = Anaptyxis,  q.  v, 

Svarita  or  Circumflex  7. 

Syncope  52. 

Syntax,  definition  and  scope  of 
73ff ; growth  of  different  parts 
of  speech  in  74  ; later  elements 
in  74. 

T. 

Tad-bhava  and  Tat-sama  words  in 
the  Prakrits  220. 

Tessitori,  on  Old  Western  Raja- 
sthani 226  ; on  age  of  old  Guja- 
rati 251. 

Thought,  the  different  means  of 
communicating  3 -process  in 
utteiing  words  4. 

Time-reckoning  of  primitive 
Aryans  lllff. 

Tokharians  94. 

Tokharian  language  89,  94 ; its 
characteristics  99. 

Trade  and  Industry  of  the  primi- 
tive Aryans  110. 

Tribes  among  tne  primitive  Aryans 
113ff. 

Tukharah,  a people  - Tokharians, 
mentioned  in  Mahabharata  94. 

Tulsidasa  251. 

Turkish  language,  an  agglutina- 
ti  e one  84  ; formation  of  the 
verb  in  86. 

U. 

UjjayinI,  the  Home  of  literary 
Pali  according  to  Franke  177. 

Unifying  elements  in  dialects  18ff. 

V. 

Vararuci,  does  not  recognise  Apa- 
bhrarnsa  as  a separate  Prakrit 


190 ; oldest  Prakrit  Gramma- 
rian 189,  195  ; probably  the  same 
as  Katyayana  Varttikak&ra  195. 

Vedio  language,  150ff  ;— and  Aves- 
tic  language  131  ; — and  classical 
Sanskrit,  distinction  between 
the  two  recognised  by  Yaska 
136;  conjugation  in  153ff ; inflec- 
tion in  149 ff;  its  difference  from 
later  languages  13  ; and  the  ori- 
ginal Jndo-Germanic  language 
130ff  ; phonology  of  137;  Prakri- 
tisms  in  148ff;  prose  of  133; — and 
the  Pali  160ff ; successive  stages 
in  131ff  ; 

Verbal  forms,.  Avestio  and  Sans- 
krit, compared;129ff. 

Verkehr,  cause  of  change  54. 

Vernaculars  (Indian),  see  under 
modern  Indian  Vernaculars. 

Verners  Law  38ff. 

Vowel  gradation  explained  and 
illustrated  44ff  ; [in  Sanskrit  140. 

Vriddhi  phenomenon  44ff;  as  vowel 
gradation  47. 

W. 

Wackernagel,on  Sanskrit  as  Hoch- 
sprache  136. 

Webers’  view  of  artifical  Sanskrit 
refuted  136. 

Whitney,  on  the  acquisition  of 
language  9 ; on  the  aim  and 
object  or  Comparative  Philology 
3 ; on  onomatopaeia  in  the  for- 
mation of  language  12,  13. 

Y. 

Yaska,  on  dialectal  differences 
130ff ; on  difference  between 
Vedic  and  later  Sanskrit  135  ; 
observations  on  phonetic  change 
53. 


CORRECTIONS. 


P 5,  I.  3 from  bottom  for  lung  read  lungs . 

*»  6,  L 4 from  bottom  read  language .3 

» 7.  1*  11  lor  read  =fc. 

»»  10j  !•  6 from  bottom  read  Lefevre . 

->  11,  1.  2 end  read  o/. 

•'?  11)  F*  N.  2 add  Paul  b(^ore  O.  C.  1. 

- 16,  1,  12  from  bottom  for  read  ^gr. 

>»  19*  F 8 for  frere  read  frdre  and  confrere . 

„ 21,  l.  14  for  can't  read  can  no£. 

»»  23,  1.  8 from  bottom  read 
» 30,  1.  11  for  g read  j. 

» 32,  1.  13  for  frere  read  frdre. 

» 46,  1.  4 from  bottom  read 

n 53,  1.  7 read  ^arfq'^PT:. 

,,  59,  1.  2 from  bottom  read 

„ 75,  foot  note  2,  read  Semantics , 

**  76,  L 6 from  bottom  read  fledged, 

>>  77,  I.  12  read  StSijojui. 

>»  78,  1.  20  read  lost. 

>,  79,  1.  17  it  read  its. 

92,  1.  10  under  Kanarese  for  pattu  rea  - .\a: 

<,  93,  1.  5 after  vowels  read  e. 

» 100,  section  26,  1.  6 read  historical . 

>>  103,  1.  19  for  Northwest  read  Northeast. 

•9  107 , 1.  12  for  poesession  read  possession. 

,,  120,  after  (B)  for  Quantity  read  Quality. 

*»  120.  ! 19  for  bouble  read  double . 

»,  133,  L 8 bottom  for  containted  read  contain 
„ 136,  1.  10  from  bottom  read 

>»  >»  1.  1 read  find. 

)»  138,  1.  2 in  3 read  kKvtoct. 

»»  HO,  1.  22  for  read 

» 142,  1.  12  for  vei/4rodp  read  yeueroop. 

„ 148,  1.  15  read  Pali  and  Prakrit. 

„ 158,  1.  4 from  bottom,  for  (fropo/u€V  read  (f>epo/u 


CORRECTIONS. 


p.  160,  1.  9 for  form  read  from . 

,,  167,  1.  5 from  bottom  for  read  ^gi. 

,,  192,  1.  9 for  f%  read 
, 195,  1.  12  read  Vararuci. 

,,  199.  (c)  add  apparent  before  cause . 
f t 202,  1.  6 for  read 

, 214,  1.  I 3 for  terminations  read  terminations. 

„ 221,  1.  6 for  but  read  put . 

„ „ 1.  23  for  non-indoaryan  read  non-Indoaryan. 

„ 222,  1.  17  for  Calukya  read  Calukya . 

„ ?)  1.  18  for  Sake  read  Sake.  * 

, 225,  1.  18  for  Dvaraka  read  Dvarakd. 

,>234,  I.  12  from  bottom  read  infinite 
236,  1.  16  read  qpff. 


